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TYPES OF HORSES IN THE SHOW-RING. 


BY A. H. GODFREY. 


66 HE horse is King” is the hand- 

writing on the wall in many 

a summer resort; but of a 

truth it can be surely so said 
when Gotham gathers its beauty and 
its chivalry, and Madison Square quiv- 
ers with the prides of the equine world 
and flashes with the brilliancy of their 
admirers. 

In that great gathering there are ex- 
perts before whose opinion I bow; and 
there is en- 
thusiasm 
that stirs my 
pulse, for it is 
over the one 
animal in 
the world to 
whom I am 
devoted 
loyally and 
gratefully; 
and, often 
and often as 
I havelooked 
down from 
the gallery 
at that and 
other gather- 
ings equally 
brilliant, nu- 
merous and 
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sympathetic, I have wondered why no 
other fuller and better guide to the 
classes on exhibition had been prepared 
than the necessarily barren table of 
divisions, sub-divisions, classes and 
figures, of the official programme. 

If it be true of art that the eye sees 
only what it has been educated to, and 
therefore enjoys only what is within its 
acquired knowledge, it is equally true 
of the horse. Of course, there are 

classes. of 

horses that 
we like better 
than others 
by instinct, 
or because 
we have been 
brought up 
amongst 
them and 
know their 
conforma- 
tion, their 
characteris- 
tics, what 
they can do 
and what 
they cannot 
, be expected 
todo. These 


STALLION, we freely 
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FOUR-IN-HAND. 


delight in, and give our heartiest ex- 
pression of approval to. They move 
our sensations of pride and pleasure. 
Yet there may be other classes equally 
worthy, did we but know their points, 
their especial fitness of means to ends, 
and their perfect mastery of those 
means. 

The approach of the great annual 
parliament has moved me, therefore, to 
set down for the general reader some 
notes of types of horses in the show-ring 
that may enlist some fair maid to ex- 
tend her sphere of interest, or even un- 
bend the brow of some case-hardened 
and prejudiced expert who never yet 

neal 

f 





-(Park Team.) 


could see any good in “that sort of 
trash,” meaning thereby the horse he 
did not know. 

Let me take, as the object of the 
widest interest and the least objection, 
“the thoroughbred ;” for whether the 
particular devotion be given to the run- 
ner, the trotter, the pacer or the hunter, 
the thoroughbreds claim their fealty as 
the rock on which their respective royal 
lines have been builded. 

The blood horse or thoroughbred, by 
common consent being regarded as the 
foundation of much that is estimable in 
the horse of sport, pleasure, or utility 
of to-day, cannot find a more typical 
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representative than such a one as we, 
present on page 112, a horse entitled to 
the proud position he occupies, 

The Arabian 
horse, claimed by 
many to be the 
foundation from 
which sprang the 
blood of the mod- 
ern thoroughbred, 
is nowadays _in- 
cluded in the 
thoroughbred de- 
partment, there 
being not suffi- 
cient Arabians to 
necessitate a 
separate class. 
While there are 
many aninials in 
which we trace 
the colors, form, 
disposition and 
courage ascribed to Eastern breeds, yet 
these are rare in comparison with the 
myriad instances demonstrating that the 
modern thoroughbred is responsible for 
the bloodlike character, heart, courage, 
brains, speed and endurance which our 
best horses possess. 

The saying has become a proverb 
that “ Any man can tell a thoroughbred 
at first glance.” Yet they are not all 
alike. There are, however, a peculiar 
raciness and bloodlike character about 
them all that bespeak their origin, and 
every horseman, whether a sportsman 
or a sporting man (between whom there 
is a great gulf fixed), will thrill as he 
sees a perfect specimen of the breed. 

There is something magnetic about 
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the expression of the ideal 
thoroughbred. The eyes are 
bright, full, kindly, yet fear- 
less, and set wide apart, the 
forehead showing room for 
brains; the ears are of me- 
dium size, rather than diminu- 
tive, and silky and ever alert. 
The bones of the face and legs 
are of fine texture, and are 
smooth and hard to the touch. 
The hair is especially fine, and 
the veins should show through 
the skin. In a trained speci- 
men the muscles also show 
very prominently. The head 
is proudly carried on a fine, 
lengthy neck, attached in good 
form to sloping shoulder- 
blades, which latter run to a rather 
high wither. The chest is roomy, as 
likewise is the barrel, so that the horse 
can be said to be 
deep through the 
heart; in other 
words, the horse 
has width sufh- 
cient for his 
breathing appa- 
ratus and internal 
arrangements. 
The ribs are well 
sprung from the 
spinal column,and 
the hind quarters 
have a rakish, yet 
not a ragged, as- 
pect, peculiar to 
the breed. The 
loins should be 
strong and the 
hips wide, set on 
long, powerful propellers, articulating 
at an angle sufficient to admit of their 
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most rapid and powerful propulsion ; 
the cannon bones below the knees and 
hocks should be short and flat, and 
well separated from the tendons ; the 
joints should all articulate freely and 
smoothly, and the whole be supported 
on good, sound feet. Such, briefly, is 
the animal that the breeder of the blood 
horse has in his mind when he talks 
about a horse possessing thoroughbred 
conformation, quality, blood, courage, 
heart, endurance, staying powers, speed, 
etc. And when he owns one we cannot 
wonder that he boasts about it. 

It must not be supposed that all good 
horses should be modeled after the thor- 
oughbred pure andsimple. Many types 
have either partially or wholly had 
eradicated all traces of thoroughbred 
blood. For instance, trotting-horse 
breeders claim now 
to have about es- 
tablished a race of 
what is called the 
“trotting type;” and 
certain breeders of 
coaching and car- 
riage horses, such as 
hackneys, Cleveland 


that without the 
use of thorough- 
bred blood they 
have produced dis- 
tinct types, after 
careful selection 
and training, of 
animals tracing di- 
rectly to foundation 
stock which were - 
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indigenous tocertain 
countries or local- 
ities before the 
Oriental horse was 
imported. 
Howeverthat may 
be, and it is nota 
Me question pertinent, 
* except in a passing 
allusion, to these 
notes, it is certain 
that in the trotter 
and pacer, perhaps 
the most popular, as 
presenting classes 
of horses that have 
been brought to the 
highest degree of 
excellence in this 
country, we have 
standard types, 
founded on a combi- 
nation of thorough- 
bred and native 
strains, with the blood of the old-time 
Norfolk trotter added. They have 
their own peculiar bloodlike character, 
ranginess and rakishness; are lighter and 
narrower throughout than the thorough- 
bred type, yet, like it, lengthy in 
the hind quarter, but differ altogether 
from the thoroughbred in that their 
speedy trotting action necessitates the 
spreading of the hind legs and the plac- 
ing of them alternately outside and 
slightly in advance of the point where 
the front legs leave the ground. 
Aside from the track, the American 
trotter has a distinct field. Trained to 
pull a light four-wheeled vehicle on 
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the country roads, this breedy animal 
becomes the ideal roadster, of exceed- 
ing attractiveness and tractability, and 
withal gentle and safe. Roadsters are 
required to be of symmetrical form, and 
in truer proportion than speedy racers. 
They should also have slightly higher 
and more stylish action, and drive light- 
er in hand. Vast fortunes have been 
spent in the selection and perfecting 
of the ideal roadster, and no object is 
more inspiriting than a horse of this 
class when seen performing under fa- 
vorable conditions, except it be his 
companion in breed and rival in honors, 
the pacer, whose marvelous time record 
has given so great an impulse to this 
sub-division of the typical American 
roadster family. 

In the hackney department of the 
show we see a breed or type indigenous 
to the eastern counties of England, 
good and indifferent specimens of which 
have been largely imported into this 
country since 1890, while there have 
been individuals brought here at inter- 
vals ever since 1822. Just as the Ameri- 
can trainer took the combination of 
thoroughbred native and Norfolk hack- 
ney blood, and produced, by training 
and selection, the speedy and low- 


actioned trotter, so the English trainer 
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of stylish trotting horses, useful for car- 
riage purposes, has taken the Norfolk 
trotting cob, and, either keeping it pure 
or crossing it with Yorkshire cobs in 
which there was a goodly proportion of 
thoroughbred blood, has put before us 
a horse symmetrical in shape, full 
formed to fill heavy stylish harness, 
with weight enough to assist it in pulling 
heavy vehicles, and with action high and 
straight, which latter means that the 
horse should not dish or paddle inward 
or outward with its front feet, nor 
spread its hind legs apart. It should 
flex the hind legs, and should, when 
going in its most stylish manner, dwell, 
so to speak, so as to poise its weight on 
the foot that is under its center of 
gravity, in order to give time for the 
proper rounding movement of the front 
legs and the sending of the fore feet 
outward and onward before they touch 
the ground, each foot to strike the 
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ground in regular rotation and in perfect 
rhythm. The hackney may be briefly 
summed up as the happy medium be- 
tween the light, swift roadster and the 
middle-weight draught horse, in action 
truer than either, but slower than the 
former and faster than the latter. Inex- 
pression pleasing, the head is well car- 
ried on a neck naturally arched, so that 
the horse should drive light in hand; 
and the body, in a good specimen, is so 
conformed as to come nearest to true 
proportion. Symmetrical proportion 
the hackney must have or it cannot act 
true and in perfect rhythm. The race- 
horse is disproportionately long dehznd, 
in order to be speedy; the heavy 
draught horse is disproportionately 
heavy zz front, in order to draw heavy 
weights. The hackney, having only to 
move at a moderate pace and evenly, 
has merely to be well balanced in fore 
and hind quarters and middle piece, 
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The hackney is suited only to the stylish 
cart or trap, light brougham and me- 
dium-weight carriage, and is not a 
heavy-weight, big carriage horse in any 
sense. 

The coaching breeds are, as a rule, 
lightly represented at the shows. Of 
these, the French coach horse has been 
most prominent of late years. It is 
popularly supposed that the French 
coacher has been “made” what it is in 
recent years. Asa matter of fact, we 
must go back to the time of Louis 
XIV., of France, to get at its inccp- 
tion in the districts of Merlérault and 
Contentin, where demi-sangs (half- 
bloods) were produced, a name used in 
France to designate the French coach 
horse from other races in that country. 
After the French Revolution, when 
travel by coach increased, a demand 
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sprang up for stylish carriage horses of 
the trotting variety, and the French 
Government imported about two thou- 
sand stallions. Two hundred and 
twenty-three were from Arabia, and all 
calculated to beget horses of good size, 
speed, endurance and style for carriage 
work. By picking stallions of pleasing 
exterior, that have 
proved their abilities 
at speed tests, and are 
large without  coarse- 
ness, the French claim 
to have produced the 
highest class heavy car- 
riage horse obtainable. 
The specimen pictured 
is a stallion such as the 
French Government 
would select, sixteen 
hands high, and with 
action of such force and 
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speed as to be terrific. In a ring three 
hundred and fifty feet long and two 
hundred and fifty feet wide, a swift 
pony at full gallop by this horse’s side 
has all he can do to keep the rein easy. 

The English Cleveland bay coach 
horse is indigenous to the Vale of Cleve- 
land in Yorkshire, and is of pure race, 
bay in color, with black points and 
black “list” along the spinal column. 
As a breed it ranges in height from 
sixteen hands to sixteen two and one- 
half inches, and in weight from one 
thousand two hundred to one thousand 
four hundred and fifty pounds. When 
found pure, and tracing into straight 
Cleveland back blood, it is sound, hardy, 
active and powerful, with great endur- 
ance, both for draught and for weight, 
any distance at a certain speed, under 
the saddle. The largest and heaviest 
horses of this type have always been 
favorite coach horses; and the more 
springy and lightly built were the 
hunters of days gone by, when the 
heavy hunting squire and heavier 
farmer were not satisfied without six 
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solid hours in the. saddle, over the 
roughest ground, ploughed and other- 
wise. There are some great stories 
told about these horses carrying one 
hundred and ninety-six pounds eighteen 
miles inside the hour, and seven hun- 
dred pounds sixty miles in twenty-four 
hours, four times a week. 

The German coacher, which may be 
either Prussian Trahkenen, Hanoverian, 
Oldenburg or Holstein, and range from 
a middle-weight saddle horse to a 
coach horse or van horse of a decidedly 
heavy type, need not detain us, as few, 
if any, are shown here. 

Let us pass, therefore, to that section 
which will interest amateur drivers of 
horses in stylish harness. The rage for 
these was set in 1890, when a large ex- 
hibit of hackneys demonstrated the full 
scope and purpose of this ultra-stylish 
breed. As the 
specimens able to 
beat those already 
imported were 
only procurable at 
prohibitive prices, 
local show-goers 
had todepend upon 
native material; 
and by 1893 a nuin- 
ber of mature 
American trotting- 
bred horses of the 
male sex were 
trained, trimmed 
and “docked,” in 
readiness for ex- 
hibition. Being able to show a stylish 
gait at extreme speed, these horses at 
once caught: the popular fancy, and ever 
since have carried all beforethem at our 
horse-shows. Higher on the leg than the 
hackney, and slightly longer in body, 
they show the blood-like character of 
trotting stallions, which, in fact, they 
were, until prepared for the show-ring. 
*The picture given is one of the best that 
I have seen of the trotting-bred carriage 
horse, stripped, and with. shortened 
tailand mane. It is astonishing that a 
horse bred, and for years trained, for 
speed on the track or road, and with 
action, spreading behind, etc., can be 
trained in afew weeks or months to per- 
form in stylish heavy harness as this 
type of horse does. 

Fashion has changed with regard to 
the horse, or, rather, the horses suit- 
able fora tandem. Formerly the team 
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consisted of two thoroughbred horses, 
the leader being really an_ extra 
horse to help pull a heavy trap and 
two or more passengers and _ their 
impedimenta a long distance, the lead 
horse approaching a hunter in character, 
that could, if called upon, be taken out 
of harness at the end of the trip, saddled 
and put after the hounds across any sort 
of country. Of late years the tandem 
turnout has come to be regarded as a 
stylish equipage, and the horses are 
somewhat of the “parky” order, the 
leader especially peacocky in style and 
action, and rather smaller than the 
wheeler. The latter has more substance, 
having to carry the weight “on,” and 
is strong and handy, so as to hold all 
steady and follow his leader. His action 
is not usually more than ordinary, high 
action in the shafts with a gay horse 
pulling on traces 
being hardly safe. 
Tandem driving is, 
perhaps, the most 
difficult of all 
styles in which to 
become proficient. 

Four-in-hand 
horses of the road 
sort or for the park 
are among the 
most enjoyable at 
the show, and dem- 
onstrate what 
horses of endur- 
ance and style are 
expected to ac- 
a heavy load behind 
them. <A road team is generally level 
as to height, though some drivers 
prefer leaders smaller than wheelers. 
The horses must show breeding, that 
is to say, traits of the thoroughbred, 
especially the lead horses. Wheel 
horses must show power and substance, 
put some weight against their collars, 
and be tractable and steady in har- 
ness. A typical road coach is painted 
in brilliant colors and patterned after 
one or other of the old mail coaches 
used in the days of our grandfathers, 
and those who drive on them try to se- 
lect horses of the original type. Some- 
times, for effect, a fifth, or “‘ cock-horse,”’ 
is put on ahead of the leaders, to show 
how the old road teams were assisted 
up long or steep grades, or pulled out 
of deep snowdrifts or sloughs. 

Park teams consist of four stylish 
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horses, such as are seen in pairs or 
singly in various fashionable vehicles. 
More style and action are required than 
in a road team, but not such a speedy 
pace. The coach is popularly known as 
a drag. The term “park coach” con- 
veys the class of vehicle, but is seldom 
used by coaching men. A drag is gen- 
erally painted in subdued colors, richly 
upholstered and appointed inside, and 
the axles and running-gear are some- 
what different from those of the heavier 
road or mail coach. Whole chapters 
could be written upon the many minor 
differences in the appointments and 
rules governing the driving and horsing 
of coaches and drags, and these are all 
taken into consideration at the show. 
There are numerous points in connec- 
tion with the harnessing of the horses 
that call for the 
most rigid exami- 
nation, and the 
driving of the 
horses is an art 
which many 
wealthy amateurs 
study for years, 
Ponies inharness 
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the miniature 
hackney order, fat 
and round, and 
more or less of 
symmetrical pro- 
portion. It isvery 
seldom that we see 
in the show-ring | 
the breedy har- ~ 
ness pony ap- 
proaching the 
miniature thoroughbred in type. Our 
illustration depicts one of the former 
variety, driven, as all ponies should be 
in a show-ring, by a child. 

The saddle pony should undoubtedly 
be of the miniature thoroughbred order, 
and here we call upon the bloodlike 
Exmoor type for another good pattern. 
The Welsh pony is also adapted to sad- 
dle, and.there are a number produced 
by crossing a stunted thoroughbred with 
any of the pony breeds. The Shetland 
pony, with its shaggy coat and piggy 
action, while gentle for infants’ use, can 
hardly be classed as a saddle pony. 

In all horses of the park saddle-hack 
type, and of the hunting and jumping 
stamp, we necessarily look for thorough- 
bred character, and in the park hack 
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manners are of the greatest importance. 
The park hack most in favor in this part 
of the country is of the English and 
Canadian type, with short mane and 
tail, and shown at the walk, trot and 
canter. It must change its gait on 
slight indication of the reins, be espe- 
cially smooth at the canter, fairly fast at 
the gallop, and walk smoothly and fast. 
If it cannot do these thing easily, stylish- 
ly, and at the same time carry its rider 
safely, it is not a park hack, but merely 
an ordinary “riding horse.” 

Hacks and hunters are commonly 
divided into three classes, viz., light- 
weights up to carrying one hundred and 
sixty pounds, middle - weights able to 
carry without apparent effort between 
one hundred and sixty and one hundred 
and ninety pounds, and heavy-weights 
able to trot along 
or to gallop and 
jump over fences, 
carrying over one 
hundredand ninety 
pounds. The pic- 
tures, showing a 
lady’s hack, gent’s 
middle- weight 
hack, typical 
middle-weight 
hunter and big wel- 
ter-weight car- 
rier, illustrate 
better than any 
written description 
the types referred 
to. 
Kentucky and 
other Southern and 
Western saddle 
horses are not much shown in the 
Yast. They are allowed to retain their 
beautiful long manes and tails, and are 
trained to amble, to pace or rack, and 
move at what is called the fox-trot, in 
addition to the walk, trot and canter. 
Claimed to be of pure descent from 
animals that could do naturally most 
or all of these gaits, they are delight- 
fully tractable, docile and mannerly, 
carry themselves proudly, and in the 
South are considered the national sad- 
dle horse par excellence. 

Of draught horses of the heavier 
breeds or types, the national show does 
not make a large exhibit, and so the 
specimens are never classified accord- 
ing to their breeds. A few generally 
useful horses are shown in harness, just 
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as they appear in our streets, and half a 
dozen stallions also parade in one class. 
In this country the Scotch Clydesdale 
and the French Percheron, or their 
grades, resulting from across of either 
with a Norman, Suffolk Punch, or 
Shire, are most popular. In the Clyde 
heaviness is carried to an extreme; 
weight in the collar is their principal 
essential; they have a commanding 
aspect, carry a fine crest, and there is a 
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pleasing alertness about them. The 
hind quarter is beautifully turned, and 
the shoulder is more beautiful than 
generally expected in a draught horse, 
where we look for straightness. This 
horse has finish and style and is popu- 
larly regarded as the “Prince of the 
Feathery Legs.” 

The English Shire is the result of cen- 
turies of judicious selection and breeding 
for a useful agricultural horse. The 
Flemish stallion was bred to Lincoln 
mares and others of adjacent shires long 
before Henry VIII.’s time, and a sys- 
tematic following of type and perfection 
of proportion has worked wonders in the 
establishment of a type of economical 
work-horse for farmers. The horse is 
built for business and not for show, is 
extremely powerful, is straighter on the 
top than the Clyde, plainer in head, and 
in posterior quarter longer. The legs 
are not smothered to such an extent in 
“feather.” In weight they range from 
one thousand six hundred to one thou- 
sand seven hundred, in working condi- 
tion. The action is energetic and easy. 
There is an old saying that “as soon as 
a Shire horse walks he is half sold.” 

The Percheron, from the district of 
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La Perche in Northern France, is the 
gray horse of commerce so well known 
in America. Having his origin in the 
Norman and Flemish blood with an ad- 
mixture of that of horses of Brittany 
and Arabia, with perhaps a dash of Gas- 
con pony blood, the Percheron is a 
toppy, well-rounded, well-proportioned 
horse, that walks and trots freely and 
has a turn of speed not surpassed by 
any other draught breed. The French 
Government has long exercised an influ- 
ence over this breed, supervising the use 
of stallions and the choosing of mares 
for the perpetuation of the type. 

The Suffolk Punch isa“ clean-legged”’ 
horse from the southern counties of 
England, or, to be more exact, indige- 
nous to Suffolk. For centuries this horse 
has been noted for straining at a load 
until it gets down on its knees almost. 
It is a heavy but handscme horse, long 
and deep in body and low on the leg, 
and with the pulling power well distrib- 
uted. The breed is for the most part 
chestnut in color, with good manes and 
tails, and their color is noted for “ com- 
ing through,” that is, being surely repro- 
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duced from generation to generation 
They walk and trot well and are excel- 
lent for city draught as well as for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

This purview, and the numerous 
illustrations, show the wide range of 
the horse and the numerous and im- 
portant points at which he touches our 
needs for pleasure or for necessity; and 
no medium has so much developed and 
improved the various classes of our 
equine beauties as the show-ring. 
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BY W. R. ARMSTRONG. 


N Thanksgiving ashoot at Hoop- 
er’s Island, in Chesapeake Bay, 
furnished some_ experiences 
which will not soon be forgotten. 

Our party consisted of three, my 
hosts, Bert and his brother Al, and my- 
self, while with me went my two dogs, 
Don, an English setter, and Nick, a 
pointer, both useful workers. 

The first stage of our trip was by 
steamer down the bay ; it proved pleas- 
ant, although uneventful. Then fol- 
lowed a fifteen-mile stage by wagon, 
and eventually we reached the ground. 

After supper we gathered round the 
fire and lit our pipes. Outside the wind 
was howling, but we felt very com- 
fortable. In due time we undressed, 
rolled up in our blankets, and were 
almost asleep when Bert said, “ Listen! 
I hear geese flying ver.” 

We soon heard the honk 4a. honk 
which once heard,is never forgotten. 
In another minute, withott waiting to 
dress, we had each ‘caught upa gun and 
were out in the orchard. It ‘was a 
bright moonlight night, and we could 
see quite clearly. We/heard the geese 
honking. out in the bay as some steamer 
going Maisturbed hem. 

Bert was undér a tree, I was behind a 
pile of brush, and Al had taken his sta- 
tion between me and the house. 

We had hardly gotten settled when I 
saw seven geese flying low toward us. 
Soon Bert fired. They lifted a little and 
turned in my direction, and when they 
were almost overhead I fired twice, and 
bagged one. It was my first goose, and 
when I picked him up I felt well repaid 
for all my trouble. 

We were soon in bed again and asleep, 


but were awake before sun-up, and after 
a hurried breakfast we started in the 
sailboat. 

Al and I were in the bow with our 
guns, Bert was steering. We ran down 
before the wind, and managed to get 
within easy range of several flocks of 
ducks. We had a fair day’s sport, and 
about four o’clock we reached the house. 

After supper we loaded some shells, 
and then turned in, Next morning, 
bright and early, we took the dogs and 
started after partridges, and at night had 
twenty birds to show for our day’s bag. 

The next two days it snowed very 
hard, and we were obliged to keep in- 
doors, but Thanksgiving day dawned 
clear and bright. We put Bert in the 
sink boat, and Al and I sailed around 
after ducks. We got ten, and Bert got 
five geese and two ducks. 

The next few days were spent in the 
sailboat. Then came a clear, cold day, 
and Bert and I took guns and decoys, 
and rowed out to the marshes, one and 
a half miles from shore. Weset out the 
decoys, and got in a blind, where we 
stayed all day, getting six geese and 
fourteen ducks. 

About five o’clock we began to get 
hungry. The sun had gone down, and 
we decided to start for home, but on 
launching the boat we found that on ac- 
count of the strong north wind that had 
blown all day, the ebb-tide was extraor- 
dinarily low, so much so in fact that 
there was not more than two or three 
inches of water near the marsh, and con- 
sequently the boat stuck fast in the mud. 

We got overboard, thinking we could 
drag the boat to deeper water, but she 
stuck fast on a bar; in trying to get 
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her off we broke both oars. Well, to 
put it mildly, we were in for it. One 
and one-half miles from shore and with 
no probability of a high tide before 
morning; our clothing was wet and 
freezing, we were tired and hungry, and 
to cap the climax, it had gotten dark. 

We returned to the marsh and tried to 
build a fire, but we found it impossible, 
as all the wood was wet, and we had to 
give it up. Knowing very well that 
without a fire we’d soon be frozen to 
death, we decided that our only hope 
lay in reaching the shore, from which 
we were separated by one and one-half 
miles of angry water, and although it 
was shallow near the marsh, we knew 
not how deep it was between us and 
home. 

We had on very heavy clothing, 
overcoats, boots, cartridge belts and the 
guns, two twelve-gauges and a big 
eight-gauge. At first, the water was 
shallow and the bottom firm, and we 
made good progress. 

After we had gone about one-half 
mile, the water getting deeper and the 
bottom softer, we stopped to rest, but 
found to our dismay that if we stood 
still our feet sank deeper and deeper 
into the mud ; so we pushed on, trying to 
laugh and joke, although we knew it 
was a fight for our lives. 

The wind was blowing very strong 
against us, we were up to our waists in 
water, the waves would dash over us 
nearly sweeping us off our feet, and 


our clothing was stiff and frozen. The 
wind cut my face likeaknife. An unu- 


sually large wave struck me, I nearly 
lost my footing and in another moment 
would have fallen, but Bert caught me 
and steadied me, saying, “ Bill, don’t 
fall for heaven’s sake, or you'll never be 
able to get up again.” 

I dropped the stocks of my guns on 
the bottom and thus tried to get a lit- 
tle rest. It seemed hard to die out 
there in the cold and dark. Life 
seemed sweeter than ever before and 
well worth one more struggle, so dis- 
missing all thoughts of the past and 
present I set my eyeson the lightin the 
window of our house and thought only 
of reaching it. 

We pushed on in silence, when sud- 
denly Bert stopped, saying he was ex- 
hausted and for me to go on and leave 
him, which I declined to do. I caught 
hold of his arm and, telling him to think 
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only of the light, we started once more 
and soon reached a blind which we knew 
to be three hundred yards from shore. 
If it had been twenty yards further of 
we would not have had strength enoug) 
to reach it. 

After a little rest, Bert held on to me 
while I fired ten or twelve times, hoping 
some one would hear and come to 
our aid. Bert was yelling, “ Help' 
Help! Help!” as loud as he could, 
but stopped long enough to say, “ Bill, 
put the empty brass shells in your 
pocket ; they cost tencents a piece.” It 
made me feel like shooting him. 

Bert wanted to hang on to the blind 
until help or morning came, but after 
firing all our cartridges and yelling 
till we were hoarse, and receiving no 
answer, we made a start for shore, pre- 
ferring drowning, if we must die, to 
freezing. 

By leaving the big gun and my over- 
coat at the blind, we were able to make 
headway. It began to snow, and at 
times the light on shore would be hid- 
den, but just as we were about to give 
up all hope, the water became less deep 
and the bottom harder. 

Feeling sure now that we were near 
shore our hopes returned, and, on ad- 
vancing we were rewarded by reaching 
the shore, which at this point was barely 
two feet high. We hadn't strength 
enough to step up, but fell forward ex- 
hausted, thanking God for deliverance. 

After several attempts I was able to 
get on my feet. I helped Bert to get 
up, and arm in arm we staggered to the 
house. We had been in the water four 
hours and our tired muscles could not 
stand the strain, for we just managed to 
get in the door when I fainted. 

When I regained consciousness Al 
was rubbing me with mustard. I was 
blue from my waist down, and Bert was 
still unconscious. I helped Al and soon 
we brought Bert to. Then Al gave us 
each several cups of boiling hot coffee. 
After that he gave us nearly a pint of 
Jamaica ginger. Then we ate supper, 
and before retiring we took some quinine 
pills. 

Next morning we felt none the worse 
for our adventure, but after a consulta- 
tion we decided we had had enough 
goose shooting for one year, ana pack- 
ing our things we hurried to the wharf, 
reaching there just in time to catch the 
boat for Baltimore. 
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SALMON FISHING WITH THE INDIANS. 


BY FRITZ. 


were sitting chatting on the bluff 

on the Oregon side of the Colum- 

bia, the Doctor and I, just opposite 
where the White Salmon River tumbles 
down through a deep cafion in the 
Washington mountains and discharges 
its milky flood into the blue waters of 
the Columbia River. 

During a lull in the conversation the 
Doctor suddenly said : “ Look there, old 
man, what’s that? -Are they blasting 
out rock over there?” “ Blasting, no, 
guess not, where?” “ There, see that ?” 
pointing toward the mouth of the White 
Salmon River. “There it goes again, 
and there; see that water splash? 
Looks like rock or wood or something 
was being thrown into the water. What 
is it?” 

“Qh, that’s fish jumping.” 

“Fish!” The Doctor was an enthu- 
siastic angler. We had whipped many 
a stream together in old lang syne. 
The word acted on him as the sound of 
a cannon to an old war-horse. “Fish!” 
he shouted, jumping up; “ what are you 
giving me? Do you mean there's a 
school of whales over there?” The 
place was more than a mile from us as 
the crow flies. 

“No, not exactly, they’re salmon,” I 
explained. 

“Salmon! Hi! Look at that; see 
him flash in the sun? Jove! They 
must be as big as sharks. I say, old 
man, can’t we catch them? Will they 
take the fly?” 

“No,” I said, “I’m afraid we can’t 
take any with that sort of tackle, but 
we may be able to kill some, just the 


| was a perfect October day. We 


same. If youlike, we'll have a try after 
a bit.” 
“Like! If I like? Well, that’s too 


much,” and the Doctor gave me such a 
look of sad reproach as almost brought 
the tears to my eyes, while he continued, 
in the tones of a Rip Van Winkle: 
“You'll be telling me next, I suppose, 
that you never had a chum named Jack 
Randolph—that you don’t know me at 
all—I’m an utter stranger to you. You 
are growing old, Tom ; youare actually 
childish. Like, indeed! Come, pull 
yourself together, man; let’s go for 
those salmon. I’ve heard wonderful 


tales of the fish of Oregon, but I never 
would have believed that a fellow could 
sit on a mountain top and see fish jump- 
ing a mile away. I must have one of 
those fellows, by hook or crook.” 

Hastening back to the village, we 
engaged a boatman and boat to take us 
to the fishing ground. As the boat was 
pushed off, the Doctor suddenly sprang 
up from his place forward, exclaiming : 
“Here, hold on, we’ve forgotten our 
tackle. We haven’t a rod, a spear, a 
gun, or a confounded thing.” 

“Never, mind,” said I, “we shan’t 
need any such weapon.” 

“Qh, well,” settling himself back re- 
signedly, “I am prepared for any won- 
derful thing in Oregon. I’ll not be sur- 
prised to see you catching boat-loads of 
salmon by simply throwing salt on their 
tails. Pull away, Mr. Captain.” 

The river was sthooth, with the cur- 
rent in our favor. We made good time, 
and were soon approaching our destina- 
tion. 

The White Salmon River has its ori- 
gin from animmense glacier on the east 
side of Mt. Adams. It is about fifty 
miles long, and of an average width of 
sixty feet. Its fall being nearly seventy 
feet to the mile, the water comes down 
with a rush. Eight miles from the 
mouth there is an abrupt waterfall of 
fifteen or twenty feet. The salmon sel- 
dom get above this. 

As we drifted into the eddy at the 
mouth of the White Salmon the fish 
seemed to have arranged a special exhi- 
bition for our entertainment. There 
was evidently a jumping contest on 
among them. 

Just in front a huge fellow threw 
himself full length into the air, then, 
with a clumsy attempt at a backward 
somersault, fell with a splash into the 
water. Almost before he was out of 
sight another was performing a similar 
gymnastic feat a few rods to the right, 
another to the left, another behind, un- 
til all about us the water was fairly 
boiling with them. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that there were hundreds of 
salmon within a stone’s throw of our 
boat ; nor is it unusual for such quanti- 
ties of these fish to be found entering 
the small rivers that flow into the upper 
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Columbia at this, their spawning sea- 
son. Ask any old settler whether he 
has seen many salmon running up this 
stream. The answer will invariably be: 
“Yas, a few. I have seen ’em so thick 
in this yer river that you could walk 
across it on their backs an’ never wet 
your feet. Fact, stranger.” 

We pulled the boat to land, and climb- 
ing over a point of rock came on the 
river a little distance up stream. Here 
we found the fishermen, Indians, scores 
of them — bucks, clutchmen (Indian 
women) and papooses. 

Mr. Buck Indian was catching the 
fish. This was what the Doctor wanted 
to see, aye, and take a hand in. The 
process was simple and not inspiring. 
The fisherman sat on a rock that pro- 
jected well out into the stream. In his 
hand was a stout pole, fifteen or twenty 
feet in length; on the end of this was 
fitted a large barbed hook, secured by a 
short rope. With this weapon he probed 
in the water as far as he could reach 
from his perch. Throwing the pole well 
up stream he would let it swing down 
with the current. When the fish was 
touched, a quick jerk of the pole gener- 
ally hooked him securely ; then, as the 
Indian had the advantage, the fish was 
landed with but little time lost in 
play. 

This was not sport for the Indian ; it 
was work. On the dried salmon-meat 
depended his subsistence and that of his 
squaw and papooses through the com- 
ing winter. For years, long before the 
bold mariner, Gray, had turned the prow 
of his ship across the bar of the Colum- 
bia, before the daring adventurers, 
Lewis and Clark, had paddled their ca- 
noes down the great river of the West, 
the grandfathers of these Indians sat 
upon these same rocks and raked the 
salmon out as we see it done to-day. 

I knew the Doctor was too much of a 
sportsman to be impressed with this 
method of killing fish, so I led him still 
further up the stream, seeking better 
sport. We soon found it. 

A mass of rocks, that had some time 
come with an avalanche from the over- 
hanging mountain, almost filled the 
river bed. Around and over these the 
water tumbledinamadswirl. Through 
this tumbling water the salmon were 
plunging to reach, just above, a long 
stretch of smooth but swiftly running 
water. 
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Here was something more to the 
sportsman’s liking. Out in the stream 
were a number of Indians using the 
spear. “Ah!” exclaimed the Doctor, 
“here’s my opportunity. 
spear, Tom ; I must have a try at that.” 

“ All right, old boy ; but, I say, you’ve 
got no wading boots; perhaps we may 
find you some.” I called to an Indian 
standing near, and, slipping a “ quarter” 
into his hand, secured the loan of his 
boots. The Doctor slipped them on, 
and found they did very well, the tops 
reaching well up on the thigh. Then 
the spear was placed in his hand, and 
my friend boldly waded into the stream 
to kill his first salmon, while I lighted 
my pipe and sat down on the bank to 
await the dénouement. 

Several Indians who had been loung- 
ing in the shade of the trees arose, 
stretched themselves, and silently took 
position on the river bank. The squaws 
ceased their work and gathered in a 
giggling group near by. 

The Doctor, heedless of the interest 
he was exciting, gingerly picked his 
way out in the current. The bed of the 
stream looked smooth enough to a man 
on shore, but on nearer acquaintance 
it was found to be thickly strewn with 
round stones as large as a man’s head 
and perfectly smooth. This made the 
footing somewhat precarious, and ’twas 
no easy thing to keep the feet ander one 
in the swift current. 

The water was not more than thirty 
inches deep, but the Doctor’s legs were 
short and his boots were beginning to 
dip water occasionally. Such triviali- 
ties, however, were only of interest to 
the spectators. The Doctor heeded 
them not. He had his eye on asalmon, 
and was stalking him. Slowly he raised 
his spear, took careful aim, then with a 
sudden lunge forward stabbed viciously 
at the water. 

Of course, it was a clean miss. None 
of the spectators expected anything else. 

Let me say here that the spear that 
my friend was using was a pole some 
fifteen feet in length, with a sharp steel 
point fitted to its end by means of a 
socket -joint, and further secured by 
a stout cord six or eight feet long. 
When the fish is struck the steel point 
penetrates through the body and is de- 
tached from the pole ; the fish is then 
held by the cord, and is given a bit of 
a fighting chance for his life. 
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SALMON FISHING 


The Doctor recovered his spear and 
was soon ready for the next opportunity. 
It was not longcoming. The river was 
swarming with salmon. This time the 
stroke was more successful. The spear- 
head pierced a salmon through the mid- 
dle. Then began a commotion. The 
fish made arush to get away, but the 
cord held fast. Stopped in his flight, it 
was but natural that the salmon should 
turn the other way. The other way 
happened to be toward the Doctor, and 
the next instant that gentleman’s short 
legs were in the air and his two hundred 
and fifty pounds avoirdupois was floun- 
dering in the water. . 

The fish was quick to take advantage 
of the situation. He doubled himself 
into a ball, then with a lightning flash 
brought his slimy tail across the Doctor’s 
face. This aroused his Irish blood, and 
there began such a royal battle as I 
never again expect to witness. First 
the fish was on top, then the Doctor, and 
all of the time the swift current was 
tumbling both toward the rough water 
among the boulders below. 

It is said that an Indian never exhibits 
emotion. The statement is no doubt 
true, so far as the males of that stoical 
race areconcerned. These fellows about 
me gave no other sign of their apprecia- 
tion of the scene before them than a 
long-drawn grunt. Not so with the fe- 
males. Had they been a bevy from a 
young ladies’ seminary, their mirth could 
have been no more hilarious. They 
fairly screamed with laughter. 

The Doctor finally grasped a project- 
ing boulder that came within his reach 
and pulled himself upon it. There he 
sat for a moment still holding the pole, 
attached to which the salmon was flap- 
ping most vigorously. We, the Indian 
maidens and I, thought the comedy was 
ended and began a hearty encore. The 
actors responded. 

The rock on which the Doctor sat was 
round and smooth, his clothes were wet, 
and a sudden lurch of the fish dislodged 
him. He tried manfully to remain on 
his feet, but in vain. Again the tum- 
bling began and did not cease until the 
Doctor and his fish were floundering in 
the pool below the rapids. Here the 
water was deep, and becoming alarmed 
for the safety of my friend, I snatched 
an armed pole from an Indian and ran 
down to the water’s edge. 

As the current swept the fisherman 
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near the bank, I was able to fasten the 
hook on the end of my pole into his coat 
collar and in a moment had him safely 
on shore. There he lay, blowing like a 
porpoise, but still holding the flapping 
fish. An Indian who had come to our 
assistance undertook to draw the fish 
from the water to dispatch him, when 
the Doctor, jumping up, shouted furi- 
ously : 

“Let ‘im alone, you blankety fool. 
That’s my fish, because I caught him. 
No blankety-blank Injun shall kill him.” 
Then, dragging the fish from the water, 
he picked up a stone and crushed its 
skull. With a convulsive shudder the 
salmon died. The Doctor glared about 
him as if ready to serve in like manner 
the first man who should laugh. But the 
peal that came from the Indian maidens 
was too muchforhim. His eyes took on 
a softer light, and the next moment a 
hearty bass voice had joined the treble 
of the dusky maidens. 

Thus the Doctor killed his first salmon. 
An ugly creature it was, this salmon; 
over four feet in length, weighing forty 
pounds, with a long, hooked snout and 
with teeth like a dog. Its back and tail 
were yellowish white. Had the fish re- 
mained a few days longer in this stream 
it would have bleached to a typical white 
salmon, the fish for which this river is 
named. 

This same fish is called by many the 
dog-salmon (Sa/mo canzs), on account of 
his dog-like teeth. Others know him as 
the hooked-nosed salmon. In fact, until 
recently ichthyologists have generally 
classed the hooked-nosed salmon, the 
dog-salmon and the Chinook salmon, as 
three separate and distinct species, but 
latter-day naturalists have pretty thor- 
oughly proven that they are one and the 
same fish appearing under different con- 
ditions. 

This is rather hard for a novice to be- 
lieve when he compares the beautiful, 
plump chinook, taken from the lower 
Columbia in May or June, with this ugly 
fish, caught in the mountain tributaries 
of that stream late in October. The 
first is the Columbia River salmon of 
commerce ; the latter is a repulsive-look- 
ing fish and is poor food for Indians. 
Yet they are undoubtedly the same spe- 
cies. The changes are incident to the 
procreative state. Up these small rivers 
they go to reproduce their kind, and 
there to die, for they never go back alive. 








H] povero, Signora, st povero ¢ 
malato,” and a dirty, plump 
hand was thrust under my 
face as the vetturino stopped 

the carriage for a moment on the long 

drive from the railway station to the 
hotel. As this was plainly a common 
instance of bold mendacity masquerad- 
ing as suffering mendicity, we refused 
to honor the demand upon our sym- 
pathy, but resolutely turned our eyes 
to the horizon, and there, for the first 
time, beheld the red fires of Vesuvius 
glowing brightly through the darkness. 

Thus it was that at our entrance into 
Naples two features that gave us most 
entertainment, at once claimed our at- 
tention. Nor during our stay in that 
filthy, but fascinating city, did we ever 
lose sight of them long. As for the beg- 
gars, they were always at our right hand 
and at our left. Go where we would, 
there was the great volcano, a mysteri- 
ous veiled prophet by day, a menacing, 
fiery-eyed monster by night. From the 
windows of our hotel on the fine, new 
embankment of the bay, we watched the 
ebb and flow of its ruddy stream of life 
and resolved to lose no time in ascending 
the mountain. 

At nine o’clock the next morning we 
started. With three horses abreast, we 
drove for several miles around the beau- 
tiful Bay of Naples and on through Por- 
tici and Resina. Stately palaces, beauti- 
ful piazzas and fine streets were speedily 
left behind, and in old Naples we en- 
tered a world of whose existence we had 
hitherto been totally unaware. Such a 
motley, heterogeneous collection of 
things animate and inanimate is surely 
not to be found elsewhere in all Europe. 
The whole scene, full of characteristic 
life and local color, is irresistibly comic. 
All the work of this part of the city 
seems to be done in the streets. Chil- 
dren swarm into the broad Toledo from 
dark alleys or shrink into doorways 
when a mule with his pack mounts the 
narrow, steep cross streets. Nearly 
every window in the five- or six-storied 
houses has a balcony, from which the 
household laundry is suspended on poles 
that extend over the street. A couple 
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of blossoming plants, a dozen or more 
green gourds and several bunches of 
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tiny red tomatoes hanging on the outer 
wall to dry, add a touch of color to the 
fantastic decoration of fluttering linen. 

The lower part of the house is invari- 
ably a shop, in the back part of which 
the workman and his family live—at 
least they sleep there. Everybody lives 
out of doors, cooking, eating and even 
making their toilets on the broad pave- 
ment. In front of each shop the mer- 
chandise is exposed for sale; lobsters 
and crabs clawing around for something 
to eat, oysters yawning in their shells, 
sausages and cheese revealing their in- 
most life to the olfactory organs, the 
ruddy fruit of the cactus and the purple 
clusters of the vineyard, bread and meal, 
oil and wine—everything untidy look- 
ing, everything appearing to reflect the 
squalor, but not the happy nature, of the 
people. 

Riding through this phantasmagoria 
of past greatness and present decadence, 
we beheld some ludicrous sights. Groups 
of women were at the street corners, 
some knitting with curved needles that 
moved with scarcely less agility than 
their tongues, some cutting vegetables 
for soup, others shelling the chestnuts 
that form an important part of the diet 
of the Neapolitans. In the middle of 
the pavement sat a woman with a large 
basket of golden-green grapes and pink 
prickly pears by her side. A young girl 
standing behind her was combing the 
fruit-dealer’s glossy locks. Now and 
again we passeda man or woman onthe 
curb with a pan of live charcoal, baking 
corn cakes or roasting the large chest- 
nuts, for which they found ready sale. 
Idlers lingered about an itinerant vender 
of soup, making a late breakfast off a 
bowl of hot, thin tomato soup and a 
chunk of bread. To and fro between a 
lamp-post and a staple in the wall of a 
house, to which she had fastened either 
end of a rope fish-net she was making, 
an old woman, bent and wrinkled, 
walked, dexterously manipulating her 
shuttle and gossiping with any chance 
passer-by, apparently not in the least 
disconcerted at the consequent incon- 
venience to pedestrians. A little farther 
on we came to the macaroni factory. 
The product was drying on poles sus- 
pended horizontally across the entire 
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width of the sidewalk, the long skeins 
of macaroni swinging in the sunlight and 
incidentally absorbing a true Neapol- 
itan flavor from the germ-laden atmos- 
phere. We met many oxen drawing 
loads of produce from the country, and 
often a horse, a mule and a wee donkey 
harnessed side by side, The incessant 
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cracking of whips resounded through 
the streets like volleys of pistol shots. 

But among all the unique sights the 
most interesting were the goats. Dis- 
daining the middle of thestreet, they took 
possession of the walk, the leader, with 
a clapper at his neck, and eight or ten 
others pattering close behind. At the 
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noise, women came out on the balconies 
and let down baskets, each containing 
a pitcher, into which the “lattaja” 
milked, after which the basket was 
drawn up. Sometimes one of the goats 
is driven up three or four flights of stairs 
to be milked, while the rest of the herd 
lie on the pavement until their compan- 
ion descends to the street. “By the 
great horn gate, is this a true dream or 
a false?” exclaimed the young man of 
our party as our attention was attracted 
to several long planks laid flat on the 
walk. To our amazement, we saw that 
the boards were covered with loaves of 
bread, set outinthesun to raise. There 
must have been fully two-score loaves 
preparing for the oven. They did not, 
however, interfere with the passage of 
the people, for we observed a man step 
over the boards and pass on with evi- 
dent unconcern. In front of the bakery 
two donkeys were feeding from a kettle 
and chickens were walking in and out 
of the open doorway. : 

Succeeding the villages are a few vil- 
las with grounds inclosed by fences, on 
which the name of the villa appeared, 
and over which we caught glimpses of 
orange trees and lemon arbors. The 
road, well paved with large blocks of 
tufa, gradually ascends the mountain 
slopes, which are covered with vine- 
yards. 

The road runs through the vineyards 
from which Lachryma Christi is made, 
and a man was at the roadside awaiting 
us with glasses and a decanter of that 
famous brand of wine. After the man- 
ner of Italians of the better class, he 
greeted us politely with “ Buon giorno.” 
We returned his salutation, but passed 
without stopping. After we left the 
shops, the beggars following us grew 
more and more importunate. Three 
young boys who had come all, the 
way from the city, finding that their 
whining and beseeching failed to relax 
the strings of our purse, began to sing, 
- rolling their eyes roguishly at us. 
Partly to reward them and partly with 
a hope of getting rid of them, we threw 
a copper farto the rear. The ragazzi 


ran back, scrambled in the dust, found 
the money, caught up with the carriage 
and, in high spirits, wheeled alongside 
in single file, turning somersaults for 
our further amusement. So dexterously 
did they perform this acrobatic feat that 
they frequently made seven or eight 
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complete turns in succession, and kept 
up with the horses on the steep road. 
Nor would they cease their efforts until 
we satisfied each of them with a sou. 

At length we arrived at the sheds 
where carriages are exchanged for 
donkeys. The shouts of the guides, the 
peculiar cries of the drivers, the bray- 
ing of donkeys and kicking of vicious 
horses made the place a pandemonium. 
In the babel we could distinguish noth- 
ing intelligible, but had a notion that 
each driver was proclaiming the merits 
of his own animal. We were glad to 
hasten from the inclosure with the 
donkeys we had selected. 

In single file we traversed the desert 
of lava. The faithful donkey picked 
his way among the sharp stones, pa- 
tiently flapping his ears whenever the 
guide brought his hand down sharply 
on the little creature’s flank and urged 
him forward with “ Ah—yah, ah—yah.” 
The sure-footed animals found it no 
easy task, often being obliged to makea 
three-foot jump from one rocky tier to 
the next. 

Wondrous indeed was the panorama 
unrolled about us! In the foreground 
the dark brown lava layin great ridges. 
In some places, as far as the eye could 
reach, it appeared like petrified limbs 
of animals and human beings inextri- 
cably twisted together in most awful 
confusion, as if hundreds of thgusands 
had perished there in fearful contor- 
tions. The desert of desolation made 
such an impression upon our mind that 
at the time we could almost believe 
the lava itself, when cooling into such 
unaccountably strange and_ horrible 
forms, was endowed with some compre- 
hension of the evil the eruption wrought 
on the buried cities of the plain. Above 
loomed the gray head of the giant vol- 
cano. His fleecy hood was thrown 
back, and we could hear his angry 
mutterings. 

Below, the green mountain-slopes and 
valleys swept downward to the peerless 
Bay of Naples. The water was so 
calm, so fair, so brilliant, that it ap- 
peared not unlike a piece of polished 
turquoise closely clasped in the pink 
and white arms of Naples, that encircle 
itin an exquisitely graceful curve. Pic- 
turesque Castel Dell’Ovo, at one end of 
the crescent, palaces, towers and gar- 
dens on the lower terraces of the city, 
Castel St. Elmo and the monastery on 
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the heights, the shipping in the harbor, 
where 

. . . ‘The sun-burnt people ride 

On painted barges,” 
Ischia and Capri guarding the entrance, 
and, beyond, the blue Mediterranean 
spreading far out into the wide, gray 
horizon, the whole canopied with a 
light blue, almost luminous sky, made a 
prospect of rarest loveliness. 

After lunching at the railway station 
where we left the donkeys, a ten-min- 
utes’ ride in a cable car (which runs on 
a single wheel, and looks from below 
but little inclined from the perpendicu- 
lar) brought us up the cone, 4,300 feet 
above the level of the sea. At the 
terminus of the railway line, a short 
man, seconded by a very tall one, prof- 
fered me a chair ‘borne on poles, in 
which, gyascutus-like, I might surmount 
the pinnacle. None of us was willing 
to submit to the ignominy of being car- 
ried up. In vain the men interested as- 
sured us that we would be glad to take 
the chairs before we were half-way to 
the summit. 

Sinking ankle-deep into the warm 
ashes at every step, with the assistance 
of acouple of extra guides, one of whom 
partly pulled us up while the other 
prevented us from slipping backward, 
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we finally stood at the mouth of the 
crater. The edge of the crater was 
thickly incrusted with sulphur, and the 
dense clouds of vapor that arose from 
the unfathomable abyss were so heavily 
freighted with the fumes that we found 
it necessary to filter the air through our 
handkerchiefs in order to breathe. The 
stifling atmosphere, the shrill moans of 
steam that escaped from crevices near 
us, the subterranean explosions and 
thunderous sounds as the rocks that 
were shot upward fell back into the 
fiery pit, were so many prohibitory sig- 
nals to our desire to know more of the 
terrifying monster whose wrath had bur- 
ied Pompeii, nowslowly being excavated. 

On our homeward ride, with the glory 
of sea and land outspread before us, we 
gave many a backward glance at the 
great volcano waving his smoky plume, 
as if in triumph over Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum lying white and dead at his 
feet. When at length we reached 
Naples, the western sun cast golden 
gleams on the misty vapors, which 
finally settled down about the head of 
the mountain like a radiant nimbus. 
And Vesuvius, a veiled prophet, awaited 
the coming of the darkness to draw 
aside his luminous veil and disclose 
the fiery horrors he concealed. 
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ALL THE WORK IS DONE IN THE STREET. (f. 728.) 








ships are over, and there are some 

very thankful golfers in the land, 

especially amongst those of the 
selected band who won their way to the 
coveted honor of the contest; for al- 
though golf is, and rightly, claimed as 
the game that calls the least upon the 
reserve forces of the physique, yet there 
is no championship based upon exer- 
tion that calls upon the contestants for 
so prolonged an exhibition of skill and 
endurance. 

Think of it, ye happy mortals whose 
contest begins and ends in a ten-second 
sprint, and ye the fewer and often 
condoled-with athletes whose mile-long 
course is covered under five minutes, 
that the successful golf champion be- 
gins his competition at almost break of 
day on Monday, and continues it over 
a course several miles long every fore- 
noon and afternoon until the next Satur- 
day’s sunset. 

Who shall gainsay, then, that the golf 
champion is entitled to his honor, or 
shall. not see a good and _ sufficient 
ground for the great company of inter- 
ested spectators, or, still better it would 
be to say, of lay participants, who will 
merrily plod and keenly follow the 
players through their prolonged, but 
never uninteresting, week of striving. 

The standard of the championship 
has be@n set high, as high, indeed, as in 
the home of golf; and in that fact 
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alone is one of the most striking exem- 
plifications of the width and depth of 
our practice and playing of the “royal 
and ancient game.” That within ten 
years of the acorn being planted the 
oak should be able to stand the stress 
of such an effort, speaks more than vol- 
umes, And as for the quality of the 
playing itself, may we not safely con- 
tinue the parable and ask, if this be the 
green twig, what may we not lgok for 
in the seasoned tree? 

Four years seems but a trifle scarce 
worth consideration in the lifetime of a 
game, and such a lapse in the long years 
to come will be of. lesser moment; but 
the first years, the advent and infant 
years, of the championship games, seem 
worthy of a place in that one repository 
of passing events that will pass the sports 
of the day down to posterity, OuTING. 

Having been present at the whole of 
the championship contests, I make no 
excuse to fellow golfers for gathering 
together the main facts relating to them 
ere they pass into oblivion, or become 
the happy hunting ground of specula- 
tive and often untrustworthy antiqua- 
rians. 

The United States golf contests which 
have culminated in the amateur cham- 
pionship began only in 1894, and then 
were really the outcome of a zealous dis- 
agreement. The golfing pulse was just 
changing from the calm to the quick, and 
both the Newport Golf Club and the St. 
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Andrew’s Golf Club determined to hold 
championship tournaments. And so, in 
the last week of August, when the social 
season was at its height at Newport, 
some thirty golfers met at medal play, 
over a short but well-planned course. 
None of our home-bred players were in 
the finals, for the winner, by a stroke, 
was William Lawrence, who had learned 
the game at Pau, and the second con- 
testant, C. B. Macdonald, learned his golf 
while a student at St. Andrew’s Univer- 
sity, Scotland’s famed Mecca for golfers. 
Thetournamentat St. Andrew’s, which 
followed, and was played on the nine- 
hole course on the Sawmill River road, 
was a more pretentious one, being at 
match play, and the winner of the gold 
and diamond badge was to be proclaimed 
the “ Amateur Champion of the United 
States.” <A circular embodying the con- 
ditions, signed by John Reid, H. O. Tal- 
madge, W. E. Hodgman and J. C. Ten 
Eyck, had 
been sent to 
every golf 
club that 
could be dis- 
covered, and 
the field that 
met on Oc- 
tober ruth, 
12thand 13th 
was a thor- 
oughly rep- 
resentative 
one. Places 
in the semi- 
finals were 
claimed by 
L. B. Stod- 
dart, St. An- 
drew’s;C. B. 
Macdonald, 
Chicago Golf 
Club; Archi- 
bald Rogers, 
Shinnecock 
Hills, and 
William 
Lawrence, 
Newport 
Golf Club. 
Here Mac- 
donald 
atoned for 
the defeat at, 
Newport by 
beating Law- 
rence by 2 
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upand1rtoplay. On the sixth hole Law- 
rence ran down in 2 with a long cleek 
shot, one of the earliest instances of the 
marvelous in golf on recordhere. Stod- 
dart, who had learned to play asa boy in 
England, beat Rogers, who at that time, 
was more devoted to yachting than to 
golf, by 5 upand4to play. In the finals, 
played on soggy links, Stoddart won from 
Macdonald by 1 up. All the rounds 
were at eighteen holes. 

In view of the conflict, it could not be 
said that the amateur championship had 
been satisfactorily settled. 

The disagreement regarding the re- 
spective value and importance of our 
two championship meetings made it 
evident that there was need of some 
permanent body to guide the affairs of 
the game. ‘The result was the creation 
of the United States Golf Association 
at ameeting in New York on Dec. 24,’94. 

The five clubs represented at the first 
meeting 
were the nu- 
cleus of a 
society now 
containing 
nearly two 
hundred 
clubs as as- 
sociate and 
allied mem- 
bers. To its 
first Presi- 
dent, the late 
Theodore A. 
Havemeyer, 
we owe the 
present per- 
petual cham- 
pionship 
vase, which 
is but one of 
his many 
deeds to fos- 
ter the cause 
of golf in 
America. In 
formulating 
the cham- 
pionship con- 
ditions the 
Syste m 
adopted was 
substantially 
the same as 
in Great 
Britain, the 
one a meet- 
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ing open to amateurs only, and the 
other an open tournament, in which pro- 
fessionals and amateurs might meet on 
equal terms. The amateur champion- 
ship is open only to members of clubs in 
the United States Golf Association, a 
restriction framed as an inducement to 
all clubs in the United States to become 
members of the national organization. 
The first amateur championship un- 
der the new order of things was held at 
Newport in October, 1895, the late date 
having been chosen to avoid a conflict 
with international yacht races. 
Thirty-two players left the first tee in 
this meeting on the first day, the field 
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It was the first instance in the United 
States of madcap youth overleaping the 
set plans and prognostications of the 
golfing sages and elderly athletes. Sands 
had foozled his drive from the first tee 
in every match of the week, and he did 
the same in starting out with Macdonald, 
but in this case the match ended right 
there, although the exact score for the 
thirty-six holes showed that the Cnhi- 
cagoan won by 12 up andirtoplay. His 
brother, W. H. Sands, was regarded as 
a likely winner, but he was put out in 
the second round by Dr. Charles Clax- 
ton, Philadelphia Cricket Club, who had 
picked up a knowledge of golf while 





PUTTING AT THE FIRST GREEN. 


including doctors, lawyers, clergymen, 
and men of business prominence, but 
the college player had not yet de- 
veloped into championship form. He 
was already in existence, but the late 
date of the meeting, even if he had de- 
sired to put the question to the test, 
compelled an attendance at his lectures. 
A fine crop of club champions had mus- 
tered together for this competition, but 
the finals narrowed down to a match 
between Macdonald and Charles E. 
Sands, a lawn tennis player of repute, 
but who had been at golf for only some 
three months. Good luck brought him 
to the finals, much to his surprise. 


attending Trinity College, Dublin. Clax- 
ton was then on his game and lasted 
until he met Macdonald in the semi- 
finals. 

Undoubtedly the best match of the 
meeting was between Winthrop Ruther- 
ford, who had been playing abroad in 
the preceding summer, and L. B. Stod- 
dart, champion of 1894. Stoddart had 
the match dormie, but Rutherford ran 
down a long put and took the home 
hole in 4, making a tie. Rutherford, 
although he made a barefaced foozle of 
his second shot, made the green of the 
extra hole in 3, Stoddart playing a 
mashie somewhat short on the link, the 
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FOLLOWING THE PLAYERS OVER THE RAILROAD TRACK, 


ball hitting the bank of the terraced 
green and running into a bad lie, so 
that Rutherford won in 5 strokes to 6. 
Macdonald put him out by 5 up and 
3 to play, in the succeeding round. 
Visitors to Newport found the new 
club-house a magnificent structure, but 
the links were as full of reminiscences 
as a modern comic opera, for at that 
period cop bunkers and terraced put- 
ting-greens were the rule on every links. 


r 


After disposing of Sands, Macdonald 
played out the last round with James 
Foulis, the Chicago Club’s professional,in 
an endeavor to lower the amateur record 
of 1887. By strokes his score was 88, 
87—175. Sands needed 1or1 for the first 
eighteen and 48 for the next nine holes. 
That Macdonald was on his game was re- 
vealed by a comparison with the scores 
made the next day by the professionals 
in the open championship, when H. T. 
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SILENT PARTNERS IN THE GAME, 


Rawlins won with an 89 and 86, while 
W. F. Davis made the best round, an 84. 

It was at this amateur competition that 
Richard Peters, of Newport, put into 
practice an attempt to put with a billiard 
cue, to the great grief of the more ortho- 
dox exponents of golf. 


Macdonald’s reign as champion lasted 
until July, 1896, when the amateurs 
met on the sand dunes at Southampton. 
At last they had an eighteen-hole course 
to play over, although the Shinnecock 
Hills Golf Club links then measured but 
4,423 yards in playing distances, and 
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would now be termed a short course. 
A qualifying round at thirty-six holes 
medal play, the first sixteen to keep on 
at match play, was the system intro- 
duced for the first time. Four tied for 
the sixteenth place out of eighty start- 
ers, and, as L. B. Stoddart withdrew 
from the play-off, which L. P. Bayard, 
Jr., Princeton, won, only five who had 
started in 1895 — Macdonald, W. Hz. 
Sands, A. L. Livermore, E. C. Rush- 
more and H. G. Trevor—gained a place 
among the elect. Of the others, two 
were college boys, and two, H. J. Whig- 
ham and A. M. Coats, graduates of 
Scotch links, the rest-being self-taught 
and self-reliant golfers, who made up in 
zeal for any deficiencies 

in style. H. J. Whig- fF 
ham with his wooden 
putter was the sensation 
of the meeting. Few 
of our players had ever 
seen a wooden putter, 
and, indeed, to run up 
an approach instead of 
pitching up, was con- 
sidered, until then, to 
be rather “ bad form ;” 
in brief, it was often 
croquet, not golf. 
Whigham won the gold 
medal with 163 in the 
qualifying round; then, 
defeating in turn Bay- 
ard, H. R. Sweny, Coats 
and G. Thorp, he 
held his title clear to 
championship honors. 
Formerly a baseball 
and lawn tennis player, 
Thorp played a brainy, 
“get-there” sort of a 
game, that enabled him to beat Mac- 
donald, who was ill, however, W. H. 
Sands, and H. P. Toler, and gain the 
semi-finals. Thorp has since changed 
his style, and now is orthodox to Bad- 
minton in swing and short approaches. 

As at Newport, the life at the Shinne- 
cock Hills Golf Club ended each day 
with the posting up of the scores, and 
there was a constant round of dances 
and dinners at the country houses dur- 
ing the week. 

In this respect there was a decided 
change at Wheaton last year when the 
amateur championship was played on 
the fine eighteen-hole course of the Chi- 
cago Golf Club. Possessing a large and 
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well-arranged country club, the Wheaton 
organization was the host of a score of 
dinner parties each evening, and, as 
dances in large tents followed, the club- 
house was a gay scene by night as well 
as by day. At midnight a special train 
conveyed the guests to Chicago, the golf- 
ers seeking a brief sleep in the club- 
house or at the near-by country houses. 
The week on the social side was a whirl 
of gayety. On the links, after the pre- 
liminary skirmish of the qualifying 
round, it was learned that Macdonald 
had won the gold medal for the best 
score with 174, and of the sixteen to 
qualify, the veterans of the previous 
year were Macdonald, H. J. Whigham, 

A. H. Fenn, J. A. Tyng, 
Ta «CA COMz« Coats, H. R. 
Sweny and J. R. Chad- 
wick. Two college boys 
had a place, W. R. Betts 
and John Reid, Jr., both 
of Yale, and the most 
prominent of the others 
were Findlay S. Doug- 
las, formerly a player 
at St. Andrew’s, in Scot- 
land, but now aresident 
here, and W. Girdwood 
Stewart, a well-known 
golfer at Troon and 
other links abroad, who 
was on this side on a 
visit. The element who 
had not qualified the 
year before were Dev- 
eraux Emmet, Herbert 
M. Harriman, James A. 
Stillman, of the East, 
and D. R. Forgan, a 
Scotchman, and G. §&. 
Willetts, both entered 
from Chicago. Douglas, who had 
brought a grand reputation as a golfer 
with him from old St. Andrew’s, was 
regarded as a likely winner, but he 
failed to equal the expectations of his 
friends, for, when the progress of the 
game brought Douglas and Whigham 
together in the semi-finals, the cham- 
pion had little trouble in winning, by 
6 up and 5 to play. In the thirty-six- 
hole finals; Whigham won with equal 
facility from Betts, who, catching Mac- 
donald off his game, had beaten the 
ex-champion in the semi-finals. Yale, 
as the recent championship again 
brought out, is a stumbling block in 
Macdonald’s golfing path. 
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So much for the past and its statistics. 
They reveal that to the time of this 
year’s championship the United States 
had not produced one player equal to 
Whigham or Douglas in class, although 
some werecapable of great performances 
in an erratic way when on their game. 
The query that clubmen asked each other 
as the date for the Morris County tourna- 
ment drew near was whether time had 
produced the man fit to cope with the 
golfers trained abroad. 

Only two of the players in the cham- 
pionship of 1895 were among the quali- 
fied at Morris County; and, more sad 
still, two more failed to qualify, finish- 
ing in the unplaced division with H. J. 
Whigham, but, unlike the ex-champion, 
they could not put forward a Cuban war 
record or a tale of vile malarias to ac- 
count for the downfall. The two sur- 
vivors were C. B. Macdonald and W. H. 
Sands, representatives of the best types 
of the exotic and the homebred golfer. 
Macdonald, aside from his zeal in the 
affairs of the U.S. G. A., has done an 
incalculable amount of good among our 
players by his advocacy and practical 
illustrations of good style in the game, 
while Sands has been one of the most 
diligent pupils of the links developed 
here. Both play better golf now than 
at any earlier period in their careers, 
but the others are moving faster, which 
is the only reason why the two do not 
figure more prominently as winners to- 
day. Of the fate of the two veterans in 
the present contest it is to be recorded 
that Sands was put out in the first round 
by F. H. Bohlen, the noted Philadelphia 
cricketer, who chanced to play one of 
his dashing games ; but Macdonald lasted 
to the semi-finals, when he was beaten 
by his young fellow-townsman, W. B. 
Smith, a Yale senior, by the close score 
of 2 upand 1rto play. While the brill- 
iant play of the younger golfer-may not 
be questioned, nor his pluck impugned, 
Macdonald was undoubtedly somewhat 
over-golfed. Smith, it is true, had a 
close match with L. P. Bayard, Jr., the 
ex-Princetonian, in the second round, 
but he had had easy matches with J. H. 
Choate, Jr., in the first round, and with 
G. D. Fowle, in the third; while Mac- 
donald had defeated in turn such clink- 
ing good golfers as G. G. Hubbard, 
Newport; John Reid, Jr., Yale, and A. 
M. Coats, Newport. He showed at 


Wheaton last year that a week of con- 
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tinuous golf unhinged him, when, by 
succumbing to W. Rosseter Betts, he 
opened the finals to a Yale man, a prec- 
edent that his unlucky star made him 
follow this year. 

The “luck of the draw,” however, 
was, in a general way, more fair than 
usual, yet the goddess who guides the 
destinies of the golfers may not be ac- 
cused of favoritism in the case of Wal- 
ter J. Travis, of the Oakland Club, who 
certainly had his week’s work cut out 
for him. He had to defeat, in turn, to 
win the right to play, Findlay S. Doug- 
las in the semi-finals, J. I. Blair, Jr., 
Princeton; J. G. Thorp, Cambridge, 
and Foxhall P. Keene, Oakland. It was 
a succession of well-earned victories, 
and the meeting with Keene brought 
out about the best match between 
homebred players witnessed on the 
links. It was a contest that brought 
out to the quick the real spirit of golf, 
earnestly fought out, but in a manly, 
generous way, that would have won the 
hearty plaudits of the most captious 
stickler for Scotch traditions and cus- 
toms. 

This, then, brought to the semi-finals 
Douglas, Macdonald, Smith and Travis, 
representatives of four distinct schools 
of golf: Douglas, only two years ago 
Captain of the St. Andrew’s University 
team, and embodying the modern and 
aggressive in the game; Macdonald, 
who was at St. Andrew’s nearly two 
decades before; Smith, a college boy 
who has a natural aptitude for the 
game and the energy of youth, with 
Travis, who learned the game when 
somewhat past thirty, and who owes his 
prominence to a diligent study of golf- 
ing methods and style in the library 
and on the links. Smith, to the honor 
of the homebreds, plucked a victory 
from Macdonald, but neither Travis nor 
he was a match for Douglas, who had 
simply to wait to win. Including the 
medal-play round, Douglas ran down 
the ball into 191 holes during the week, 
and was as fresh as the proverbial daisy 
at the end. The meeting made it clear 
that a succession of thirty-six-hole 
match-play rounds is a true test of golf- 
ing skill, far more so than eighteen- 
hole matches, in which the young and 
less experienced player may, by a lucky 
streak, either win or halve with a su- 
perior man. Undoubtedly the longer 
game is the more perfect test of “form,” 
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but the elimination of the unexpected 
does not enhance a championship meet- 
ing as a spectacle, except to those within 
the cult. 

At the Shinnecock Hills Golf Club, 
on the day of Whigham’s first triumph, 
President Havemeyer prophesied that 
within three years a native-born golfer 
would win the amateur championship 
from the foreign players. Two of the 
years have passed, and, while young 
blood has twice been second, the Scots 
are still supreme. With the increase in 
golf links of the best class, time should 
bear out the truth of the prophecy; but 
the consummation is more apt to bea 
decadethan twelve months away, that is, 
with men entered of the class of Doug- 
las and Whigham, not to speak ‘of the 
possible advent of H. H. Hilton or F. G. 
Tait, or others in their ranks from the 
other side. Ina recent letter, in men- 
tioning the two amateurs named, W. 
Girdwood Stewart, who was a visitor 
here in 1897, states: “ The leading men 
here now are really so good that further 
improvement seems impossible. They 
drive further, approach more accurately 
and put better than of old.” It is evi- 
dent that the golfing pilgrims Scotland 
is still to send us will be no less skilful 
than those who have preceded them, a 
condition that our ambitious golfers 
must face. It isnot sufficient to learn to 
golf well enough to win cups at club 
competitions ; for the ambitious wight 
must labor unceasingly to acquire style 
and force, if the grand climax is to be at- 
tained. 

Uniformity in style is not an essential 
—the short swing of Hoylake is as effect- 
ive as the heel-tapping swing of old St. 
Andrew’s—but it must be a golfing style, 
not one that suggests either baseball, 
cricket, racquets or tennis. There are 
men on our links who play well in the 
most heedless of self-taught styles, like 
Arthur H. Fenn, who is still the best 
player the United States has yet brought 
out, although no longer eligible to ama- 
teur competitions, but his strokes are 
made with an ease and steadiness that is 
in itself graceful. To most men who 
take up the game when over thirty, when 
muscles and joints are set, like Fenn, 
Travis, Thorp, Keene, Tyng or Toler, 
execution must be cultivated at the ex- 
pense of the graces. The one great de- 
sideratum is that the club-head shall 
move with the ball at the impact—even 
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in jerk strokes—and shall follow after it 
as far as possible. Those who fairly 
meet and follow through in each stroke, 
even though the method may suggest a . 
gymnastic feat, may attain a considera- 
ble degree of proficiency ; but, and this 
is the one great lesson of the Morris 
County championship, they must suc- 
cumb in the competitive phase of the 
game to the youths, whose supple mus- 
cles have made possible a style orthodox 
in every detail. How many of our older 
set who qualified this year will be among 
the elect in 1899? Yet, and this is the 
great glory of golf, when their day of 
competitive prominence will pass, they 
will be the better for the knowledge of 
the most healthy and rational of games. 
They may tramp the links, over greens 
bordered by forests and with great 
mountains in the distance, or through 
park-like lawns, or where sea and river 
bound the view, and gain a pleasure that 
never cloys nor punishes. There is no 
senility in golf. 

Good-fellowship, in the best sense of 
the word, was in the air at the meeting. 
There was so little of that spirit of 
rivalry that borders on contention—the 
recklessness of the jockey or the ill- 
humor of overzealous baseball or foot- 
ball adherents—that the odd lapse or 
two gained a fictitious prominence. 
The handshake at the end of each 
match was from the heart, and not the 
perfunctory finger-touching of pugilists 
entering the ring—or else there was no 
handshake! An incident or two re- 
vealed that even our scratch players 
have sometimes only a very elementary 
idea of the golf rules. It will be re- 
called that in the match between Doug- 
las and A. H. Smith, of the Huntingdon 
Valley Club, the latter laid a half-stimie, 
and objected when Douglas, in the pre- 
scribed manner, lightly brushed the line 
of his put with his hand. Douglas 
merely stated his right to do so, and 
then ran the ball down by a most ac- 
curate put. It was a case where hair- 
line accuracy was required, and with a 
player of less experience the objection 
might have superinduced a _ miss. 
Thoughtlessness, in another instance, 
worked to the disadvantage of the indi- 
vidual. A local rule, created because 
on two holes the woodland approaches 
too closely the line of play, permits a 
player to drop another ball without pen- 
alty save the loss of distance should he 
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send one into the obstruction. Keene, 
in the match with Travis, drove into the 
woods from the tenth tee, and, in tak- 
ing advantage of the rule, he inadvert- 
ently teed up instead of dropping the 
second ball. After the play Travis 
asked for the hole on account of the in- 
fraction of the rule, and, as it was a 
proposition that did not admit of de- 
murrer, Keene conceded the point. The 
two instances, while they reveal that the 
rules should be conned as diligently as a 
mariner learns to box the compass, are 
hardly in the same category, for Smith 
displayed an ignorance of his golfing 
A B C,while Keene, in the stress of 
conflict, ignored a local rule that has 
almost no parallel in 
match play. 

Local rules are often a 
fungous growth of ex- 
cessive legislation, an 
evil our countrymen are 
said to be prone to, and 
the competitions at many 
links would be more in- 
viting to the golfing pil- 
grims if they were rigor- 
ously cut away. There 
is one rule enforced on 
many links that seems 
to have adegree of right 
on its side, which is, 
that when a straight, 
true drive of 210 to 220 
yards is trapped by a 
bunker, the player shall 
lift and drop clear of the 
hazard without paying 
any penalty. 

The local reason for 
this rule is usually that, 
in the early days, when 
the course was laid out it wasimpossible 
for anyone in the club to carry such a 
bunker except on the second play, and 
when the ratio of skill has so advanced 
that to drive into it is not unusual, a de- 
cree is framed to free the long stroke 
from.a penalty. It is implied that cir- 
cumstances forbid the placing back of 
the tee. The third hole of the cham- 
pionship course, 234 yards, has a cop 
bunker just at the putting green, which 
is generally made by a drive and a 
“wee pitch.”’ Smith, in the finals with 
Douglas, drove into this bunker, taking 
two to get out, but rolling close to the 
cup, so that he ran down in four. As it 
happened, he won the hole, but if the 
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quite generally established local rul: 
was in force at Morris County, Smith 
would not have been penalized, and 
might have made a three. Some half- 
dozen players drove into this bunker 
during the week, all of whom felt that 
they had been unduly punished. W. 
H. Sands, of the Country Club of West- 
chester, made the green on the drive, 
the ball bounding over the cop. There 
are two sides to every question, and, in 
the opinion of C. B. Macdonald, it is 
right that a drive into this bunker should 
be punished, for the true golfer should 
play short, either by sparing the wooden 
club or by using a cleek, and reach the 
green on his second stroke. The play, 
in his judgment, should 
be modified by the place 
and nature of the haz- 
ards, and the smashing, 
headstrong driver de- 
serves no more consid- 
eration than he who 
foozles, pulls or slices. 
‘Under this argument 
there would be little 
need for local rules on 
any links, and the tend- 
ency is to abolish them. 
There were very few at 
Morris County, and there 
will probably be still less 
when, in its appointed 
cycle time, it again 
brings the amateur 
championship to Morris- 
town. 

There was something 
unique in the position 
of the Morris County 
Club to the champion- 
ship. When the club, 
through its representatives, asked for the 
amateur championship at the annual 
meeting of the United States Golf As- 
sociation in February, it was frankly 
stated that the course was not then what 
it should be as a fair test of golf, and 
the promise was made that if the boon 
was granted the links would be altered 
until every expert would be satisfied. 
The promise was nobly kept, for, after 
consulting with professionals and am- 
ateurs, the best links now in the United 
States was evolved from the former 
short course. The playing was 5,960 
yards. Best of all, the Greens Commit- 
tee intends to keep on improving the 
already excellent course. 
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HUNT IN WEST VIRGINIA. 


BY B. W. MITCHELL. 





AVE you ever hunted deer? Ido 
H not mean in regions where all 
you have to do is to go out into 
the forest with your guide and 
wait till one walks leisurely past you ; 
nor do I mean where dogs drive the 
creature to water, and you can empty 
the magazine of your Winchester twice 
over at him; nor yet where the quarry 
sinks at every step into the crusted snow, 
till so utterly exhausted that it falls vic- 
tim to the hunting knife. But have you 
ever hunted deer where hard and skill- 
ful work must be done even to catch a 
sight of them? Where you climb sixty- 
degree slopes at a pace which brings into 
play every cubic inch of lung capacity, 
makes the heart drive the blood tingling 
through every tiny vein, and hardens the 
leg muscles to whipcords ? Where, when, 
flushed and panting, you sight your game 
for one brief moment, you know that the 
one or two bullets you can plump at him 
must tell roundly, or he’s off, with the 
chances against his taking the right 
crossing? Well, if you never have, there 
is before you excitement and pleasure 
of the keenest kind. Come with me; 
let’s try it, as I tried it one ever-to-be- 
remembered day with a_ tenderfoot 
friend in the mountains of West Virginia. 
The scene of the hunt was not the 
“backwoods” counties with their virgin 
forests and untrailed ranges, but a moun- 
tain county on the border, with a varied 
topography of cultivated slopes and bot- 
toms, and heavily wooded knobs. 
The deer are closely protected there 
and flock in from the hound-harried re- 
gions of Hampshire and Hardy as into 


a city of refuge of the days of old. Only 
the initiated are welcomed to hunt in 
this semi-preserve ; a satisfactory intro- 
duction is a stne gua non; but to the 
right persons is extended the heartiest 
reception. The hunting is of the best 
and most exciting order, fine sport with- 
out amounting to opportunities for 
wholesale slaughter. You work for what 
you get, but you get what you work for. 

It is Thanksgiving morning at 5:30 
o’clock. We ride merrily out of the 
barnyard, exhilarated by deep, lung- 
healing draughts of pure, frosty air, and 
watching the brilliant morning star 
hanging in the pale blue-pink of the 
eastern sky. Around us rise the great 
timbered knobs of the West Virginia 
mountains, towering one to two thou- 
sand feet above the level of the Potomac, 
and it is to their crests we are bound. 
The horses dance about a little. Let 
them go; the slope will soon take the 
dance out of them. Half an hour’s ride 
brings us toa high plateau, above which 
rise the rounded sugar loaves, called in 
local parlance “Knobbly Mountain.” 
Here is a cornfield, the shocks still stand- 
ing, and visited nightly by hungry deer, 
as the network of tracks shows. This is 
encouraging. Just beyond isa log farm- 
house, the rendezvous for the day's drive. 
Dim forms flit about in the dusky light, 
horses stamp, cattle are lowing, and a 
hound tugs eagerly at his chain. 

It is a regular gathering of the clans. 
Three brothers—Elijah, Philip and 
David—lead the hunt; and no more 
skilled woodsmen, more unerring shots, 
more noble, steadfast friends—or more 
uncompromising enemies—ever trod the 
mountains. 

“Here y’ are at last; glad y’ are on 
time.” 

“We'll git him to day, boys.” 

“Got any buck-fever drops? It’s shiv- 
erin’ frosty.” 

Everybody is talking at once. Merry 
greetings and banterings pass as one 
after another comes in. Here isakeen- 
eyed, well-preserved old man of nearly 
seventy years. All eagerly welcome 
him, for he is a prime favorite, with a 
smile and a kind word for every man of 
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us, old friend or total stranger. The 
tenderfoot is fascinated on the instant 
and stands intently and confidingly 
swallowing a tale of some impossible 
adventure, told with many a sly wink. 
One can see at a glance that this patri- 
arch is a mighty hunter and a master of 
woodcraft, for even the great three de- 
fer to him and ask his opinions about 
the chase. As we drive or go from 
crossing to crossing we shall hear to- 
day many a tale of his prowess with the 
rifle. At this moment our chief, Elijah, 
comes, rifle in hand, from the house, 
where he has been making final arrange- 
ments with his wife for dinner for the 
entire troop. Herself a sportswoman of 
no mean order, she follows her husband 
towish us luck. The patriarch gallantly 
salutes : 

“Good mornin’, ma’am ; goin’ with us 
to-day? But co’se yo’ are, to bring 
luck.” 

“Not to-day, Mr. Jim, with all this 
mob to cook for. But I’m glad to see 
you up. Anybody come up with you?” 

“No’m, nobody with me, nobody ’t 
all; only that fellow they call Jake 
Leaf come with my dawgs.” (Jacob 
evidently ranks low as a hunter in the 
master’s eye. I should be glad to pos- 
sess his skill.) ‘“ What dawgs, suh? you 
say. Only them bank-note-eared, whip- 
cracker-tailed pups 0’ mine. Not much 
good, suh, an’ not fo’ deer, but might 
start a fox.” This last in answer toa 
question from me. It is a cunning 
evasion of the law, for the dogs will 
surely rouse a deer and then be taken 
off the trail. 

But it is time to start the first drive. 
The crowd is divided. Part are ordered 
to the crossings to await the coming of 
the deer, and woe to the luckless green- 
horn who shoots at anything but a deer 
or leaves his post unordered. It is a 
trying thing to sit motionless, with what 
feelings may be imagined, and watch a 
dozen wild turkeys file past in a bunch 
and beautiful foxes slip by within twenty 
feet, and not dare to pull the trigger. 
No matter how much one longs to do 
it, it dare not be risked, or the offender 
is anathema through the length and 
breadth of the region. 

Off we go, all together. A turn in 
the road reveals two tall, thin, weather- 
beaten men, as much alike as two peas, 
with long, tangled beards reaching to 
their waists, and elongated muzzle-load- 
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ing shotguns reaching to their chins. 
They cower over a little fire, and rise 
stiffly to join the crowd. Both produce 
bottles of boiled cider with grains of rye 
bobbing about in it and pass them 
around. , 

“Better be a leetle keerful,” says one. 
“It’s pow’ful strong, an’ it’ll make the 
drunk come quick.” 

We taste, the tenderfoot and I, and 
are in future “keerful.” The mixture 
is vile. This pair are typical native 
mountaineers. The other men, more 
active and vigorous, have come in from 
other States to till their mountain farms, 
and with them “ Virginian ” is an epithet 
carrying no small flavor of slur. But 
every little helps on a deer hunt, and 
they are assigned to the drive. 

“Well, boys,” calls our leader cheer- 
ily, “we ought to be at work now. Git 
to the crossin’s lively; we'll give you 
fifteen minutes. Davy, you go to the 
trough ; you take the big red oak, Billy ; 
a rifle’s needed there.” And sothe men 
are stationed,-with as careful strategy 
as a regiment on the eve of battle. 

The “crossings” are points in a val- 
ley where a deer crosses from one 
ridge to another. The deer’s lair is in 
the dense thickets on the crest, and 
when driven out by man or dog, or even 
when merely in quest of food or water, 
he always runs in one of a few fixed 
routes, a fatal instinct. Hunting with 
dogs is no longer legal in West Virginia, 
and the drives are made by men. We 
are driving this time, and inside of five 
minutes we’ll know how it’s done and 
what it means in the way of work. 
Digging potatoes, grubbing stumps, 
splitting rails, “snaking” mine-props, 
are child’s play in comparison—queer 
that perverse humanity likes this best. 
We are stationed fifty to one hundred 
yards apart, a dozen of us in line, and, 
at a yell from the leader, plunge for- 
ward up the ridge. Pandemonium is 
let loose upon the hush of the autumn 
dawn, for every driver is yelling as 
seemeth unto him good, preferably imi- 
tating the baying of hounds. Barks, 
yelps, howls, whines, squeals, wild yells, 
in every possible and impossible pitch 
of a dog’s voice echo from ridge to 
ridge. A dog pound is loose with a 
ward school in pursuit. Every living 
thing on the mountain flees before that 
demoniac skirmish line. Up jumps a 
pheasant. Bang! comes from a shotgun, 
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Everything with fur or feather is legit- 
imate game on the drive. On we go, 
scrambling up from rock to rock, pull- 
ing from tree to tree. 

“ Will we never reach the top?” yells 
the exhausted tenderfoot. 

“Yes, and you'll wish you hadn't.” 

. Out fifes a big turkey, but no one 
gets a'shot. The great trees stand 
wider apart and are draped with grace. 
ful wild grapevines laden with frost- 
ripe clusters. Now the slope is less 
steep and we breathe easier, but, wind 
or no wind, keep up that infernal yawp. 
There’s the thicket ahead. Plunge in, 
no shirking! Young: locust trees grow 
thick on the summit plateau ; each one 
is about two inches in diameter and full 
of the wickedest, most obtrusive thorns 
imaginable. They grow there by the 
thousands and tens of thousands; “’nuf 
t’ fence in all West Virginia,” as one 
old native put it. 

“Do you know now what deer driving 
means, Tenderfoot?” I sing out to him, 
but he’s too deeply involved to answer. 
The thorns catch us by sleeve and 
trousers leg. They steal our hats. They 
collar us. They buttonhole us worse 
than candidates before election. 
Thicker andthicker! Blackberry vines 
grow up densely just to fill in and 
economize space, and the whole mass is 
woven and plaited together with green- 
brier. Faces and hands are bleeding ; 
but straight ahead! If you can’t get 
through edgeways, turn yourself into a 
revolving wedge and go through by 
main strength. 

Out of tne thicket and on the steeps 
again; down hill now and dead easy. 
We can at last steal a moment to enjoy 
the superb landscape. All West Vir- 
ginia seems unfolded before us. The 
timbered heights of range succeeding 
range roll away far as the eye can 
reach. The mellow light of the rising 
sun touches them with glory, and a 
kaleidoscope of marvelous color effects 
responds to the touch of that wand of 
gold. The yellows and browns and 
grays of faded leaf and sturdy trunk 
in the foreground blend in the middle 
distance to the richest of golden browns, 
and, far away, are softened and beauti- 
fied to an exquisite purple haze, as 
though the nature-goddess masqueraded 
in finest gauze. But no time for this. 
On, and down the mountain. The drive 
is over and nothing to show for it. 


A hasty conference, and the party 
separates for the next drive. The 
crossing men drive now; and we, tired 
and breathless, go to the stands assigned 
us to recover our nerve and wait for the 
deer. An excellent stand is selected 
for the tenderfoot this time; Elijah is 
generous and gives visiting friends the 
best crossings, a thing not always done 
in these mountains, I can tell you. A 
dry watercourse runs by the base of a 
high and steep ridge, heavily timbered 
and singularly free from undergrowth. 
An enormous hickory stands _ back 
twenty yards from the rocky stream 
bed, and in front of it is a curious flat 
place, washed out by some storm-born 
torrent. It is at these depressions, or 
“sinks,” that a deer always elects to 
cross a washout. 

“Tenderfoot, let me give you a little 
advice before we start the drive, and a 
warning of what to expect. Remem- 
ber to follow instructions, for I know 
just what’s going to happen, it anything 
happens at all. Down you go behind 
an old stump. Luckily, the wind is 
blowing right in your face ; if it were at 
your back the deer would scent you to 
the very summit, and turn. All is quiet 
now. Every nerve is strained. Com- 
mune with yourself a little and tell 
yourself to keep calm and aim at the 
deer as at a paper target. Men miss a 
deer because every attentive faculty is 
strained and centered upon the animal, 
and intervening objects, rifle sights in- 
cluded, are as if they were not, and are 
utterly disregarded. Reason thus, and 
if your heart beats till it hurts your 
ribs as a gray squirrel whisks across 
the dry leaves or a ‘grinny chipmunk’ 
waves you a derisive signal with his 
little flag from a log before your very 
nose, call yourself ‘fool,’ ‘idiot,’ any- 
thing that comes handy. It’ll do you 
good; truth always does. Your eyes 
are glued to the mountain side before 
you. A graceful silhouette stands 
against the sky, on the verycrest. Your 
eyes bulge from your head; your heart 
is in your throat. It is an agonizing 
moment. Willheturn? Will he go to 
the other fellow? No; he runs straight 
to you in a gentle, easy skip. He stops, 
turns his head, and listens. Oh, that 
head! ‘A reg’lar rockin’ cheer” on it. 
He hears a yell and bounds toward you. 
Talk to yourself; you need it now. A 
deer’s slow approach is above all things 
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most trying. Better for the nerves to 
have him break out at you on the run 
from densest brush. . On he comes, an 
easy walk now. What dainty, aristo- 
cratic stepping! You want to get up 
and yell. Closer; your nerves quiet 
down a little. Cover him now; he’s 
not more than a hundred yards away. 
Cover him and sight anew every yard 
he walks. He’s at the stream. He 
stops, turns aside to look up the ridge. 
He’s in no hurry, for there are no dogs. 
Now is the time, and the place is be- 
hind the shoulder. With the ringing 
crack of the Winchester—if you have 
held straight—he bounds wildly and 
starts up the slope like an arrow. You 
will probably forget the well-filled 
magazine and watch him with the worms 
gnawing at your heart. A great fallen 
tree bars his way ; he springs ; his knees 
strike; over he rolls and lies motion- 
less. You will be in the seventh heaven 
then, and the worms will be angels 
fanning you with their wings. Let out 
a Comanche screech, if you want to; 
but stay where you are; let him lie still 
and bleed. Torush at him might awak- 
en a burst of dying energy which would 
carry him a mile and you too unstrung 
to stop him.” 

We left the tenderfoot to his reflec- 
tions, and, as luck would have it, the 
deer came into him. My forecast came 
true to the letter, and he scored the 
first deer he had ever shot. He con- 
fided to me that he had to keep gulping 
down his heart from first sight of thedeer 
till, by the soliloquizing plan I had ad- 
vised, he had steadied himself for the 
shot. “I owe that fellow to you, old 
man,” he said warmly, and I believe he 
did. 

We start in to dinner, for the morn- 
ing is far spent; but as we pass a 
house in a pretty mountain meadow, a 
man excitedly rushes out shouting that 
six deer have just come in from the 
ridge, fed awhile among his sheep, and 
drifted lazily off over the next hill. 
Dinner is forgotten. Plans are laid in 
a trice, grand strategy and tactics. We 
are off to the crossings again. We 
know from the direction taken that 
this will be a long drive, and for three 
hours we bask in the warm, genial sun- 
shine, impatient and hungry. Here 
come the drivers at last, toiling wearily 
up the slope. 

“ Boys, our deer’s killed an’ stole!” 


Some miscreant, knowing of the hunt, 
has quietly preémpted acrossing, killed 
the deer, and swiftly sneaked away 
with it, the meanest trick in the hunter’s 
ethical code. 

“Can’t blame him fer killin’ it, but to 
take it off that way is worse ’n stealin’ 
sheep.” 

The first blood takes the hide and 
hind quarter, not an ounce more, and 
the rest is divided. Had he waited and 
made the division he could have been 
pardoned, But now a council of war is 
held. It is known who has the deer 
and where he has taken it ; clear out of 
the State, over the river to a little town 
in Maryland. The drivers were close 
upon the trail. Everyone is enraged at 
the stranger’s nerve, and it is evident 
that the Monroe doctrine will be vigor- 
ously upheld. Virginia game for Vir- 
ginians ! 

“We'll have our rights or lick all 
Cresaptown,” is the climax finally 
reached. “Who'll go with me, men?” 
cries Philip. 

Volunteers are numerous. Back we 
go to the house to the best dinner ever 
served, for hunger was our sauce, and 
our relish, keenest repartee and wit, 
none the less trenchant ‘for being un- 
polished. Dinner over, horses are hur- 
riedly saddled, and the “Cresaptown 
Cavalry ” is off for the raid. 

It was a sight to see all those broad- 
backed mountaineers galloping off to 
right their wrongsin the swift, direct 
style of the mountains. 

“We can clean out the town, men,” 
called our leader, and it was no idle 
boast. 

“It'll scare ’em blue justto git one 
look at the shoulders of this gang.” 

It was a foolish, reckless escapade, 
perhaps, but we were in it to see it 
through with our friends, and Jesse 
James himself never was more thor- 
oughly in earnest. We reached Cresap- 
town at dark, and found our man just 
in the act of dressing the deer. A 
committee of two was appointed to 
state the case. It was stated. Never 
was statement clearer, and the logic was 
convincing. But I drawthe curtain. We 
rode back, the Light Brigade, the 
Cresaptown Cavalry, six strong, by the 
silver light of the fullest moon that 
ever shone. Jests and merry tales rang 
upon the still night air, and the deer 
was slung across the horse of the writer. 
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MERICA 
leads the 
world in 
the magni- 
tude, lux- 

ury and complete- 
ness of its athletic clubs; 
and, in the nature of things, 
it is not surprising that Chi- 
cago, the city of enormous 
energies, should be high in 
the lead of “America. 

Readers of OutTinc, indeed 
athletes generally, scarcely 
need reminding how remark- 
able, indeed unique, is the posi- 
tion that athletism occupies amongst us. 
It is no exaggeration to say 
that in no other country, and at 
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air, whereas with ourselves there are dis- 
tricts and periods of the year when ath- 
letism must be prepared for in the gym- 
nasium and in the covered natatorium. 
Indeed,the club-house and its accessories 
are necessary to defy our climatic ex- 
tremes and to keep alive interest in 
athletic sport all the year round. 
Cognizant of these facts and influ- 
ences, and sensible of their importance, 
it is not surprising that the spirit that 
had restored from the ashes of a great 
past a greater city, with more wondrous 
capacities than had been dreamed of in 
the early days, and was preparing to 
ask the nations to see its fitting climax 
in “The World’s Fair,” should have 





no other time, has athletism 
occupied an exactly correspond- 
ing position, and Chicago is one 
of the most striking examples 
of this. In the scientific teach- 
ing of the methods of how best 
to accomplish feats of skill, 
strength and endurance, it is 
equal to.any of the great exam- 
ples of antiquity among the 
Greeks, and, in surrounding 
that education with social lux- 
uries, it rivals the palmy days 
of Rome. 

It has accomplished this, too, 
just at the time when it could 
perform the greatest national 
service, when the correlative 
dangers of strenuous exertion 
of body and mind in commer. 
cial enterprises threatened to 
debilitate the body corporate, 
and it has brought to bear upon 
the civic and commercial life 
just the tonic and bracing neces- 
sary to enable the strain to be 
met. 

No other nation, not even 
England, has done so much or 
so well for its athletes, though 
probably this, to a certain extent, 
may arise from climatic rea- 
sons ; for there the climatic con- 
ditions render it possible for 
health to be acquired and deeds 

















of hardihood tobe accomplished 
over many months in the open 
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determined that, contemporary with the 
rising of buildings for art, science and 
commerce that should astonish and out- 
rival the world, there should arise by 
their historic lake an athletic club equal 
in splendor, design, and finish to any of 
the great temples devoted to the prod- 
ucts of man’s art and ingenuity. 

Nor has the ideal framed in the minds 
of the commercial giants for providing 
for themselves and future generationsa 
means of securing that essential desid- 
eratum, a sound mind in a sound body, 
fallen one whit behind in realization. 
Unequaled in position and unexcelled 
in beauty externaily, the Chicago Ath- 
letic Club stands on the lake front a 
rival in grace and symmetry to the great 
palace of the Doges on St. Mark’s 
Square, Venice, and loses nothing by 
the comparison. 

Few visitors to Chicago depart with- 
out having visited the club-house. If 
not particularly interested in athletics, 
they are drawn there as a matter of 
course, for the building is one of the 
attractions of the city, known and al- 
ready famed the world over. 

The Association is a remarkable one, 
in that it sprang into existence and into 
fame almost simultaneously. Like a few 
actors who become stars on the evening 
of their début, the Chicago Athletic Asso- 
ciation took its place among the great 
clubs of the world on the day of its open- 
ing. It wasopened inthe middle of July, 
1893, when the city was crowded with 
World’s Fair visitors from all parts of the 
globe, and hundreds daily passed through 
its doors, Like the city of which it forms 
a part, the Athletic Club was nearly 
destroyed by fire in its early existence, 
yet behind the smoke and flame of con- 
flagration came phenomenal success, 

The club's progress has been atopic of 
comment among all of the clubs of the 
country, and the question is often asked, 
What is the secret of its success? No 
draught from a fountain imparting ever- 
lasting life was quaffed, no palmist 
settled its destiny in a single session, 
neither was its fortune made everlast- 
ingly secure by wearing the time- 
honored amulet, but success came to 
the Chicago Athletic Club through the 
indefatigable labor and careful wis- 
dom bestowed by the officials of the 
Association from its inception. The 
club’s luck has been in the selection 
of its directors, Chicago’s representa- 
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tive men, combining that shrewdness 
and hustle for which they are noted. 

The club has, of course, had its trying 
ordeals; its palatial home has even once 
appeared to be an avalanche, but out 
of the difficulty it has been borne in 
triumph. 

The organizers of the club were un- 
mindful of all precedents, when, with 
only a good-sized list of members, they 
constructed and equipped a club-house 
at an expense of nearly a million dollars. 
These men did not choose to begin in 
the proverbial frame shanty and work 
up to a position of commanding impor- 
tance. They were building a Fair that 
was to astonish the world and did, and 
why not havea club-house that would 
do honor to the city as well? 

Hence the building is one that vies 
with any similar organization in the 
world, and many of the club’s members 
think it surpasses all of them, asso- 
ciated as it is with the new Public 
Library and the Art Institute close by. 
The construction of the Lake Park and 
Boulevard system is now in progress, 
and its completion will make the loca- 
tion of the club as fine a one as could 
have been selected. It is the tention 
to have constructed, on the completion 
of the lake front improvements, a pier 
and boat landing out into the lake di- 
rectly in front of the club, in connection 
with which yachting will become an 
important feature of sport in connection 
with the club. 

The building covers a ground space 
of 80 feet frontage by 172 feet deep, and 
contains ten floors, providing liberal 
space for every department. The in- 
terior is magnificent and costly, every 
atom of material and every article of 
equipment being placed with a thought 
to defy the ravages of time and use. 
Theentrance and main lobby are studies 
in marble and mosaic, relieved by mas- 
sive mahogany furniture standing senti- 
nel-like at posts of duty. A reception 
room and writing lobby are hidden 
behind luxurious portiéres. A broad 
stairway starts with a graceful curve 
and leads along a side-wall of the purest 
slabs of monolithic marble, transcend- 
ing a ceiling of pure white stucco, di- 
vided into panel formations, which com- 
pletes an entrance view of exceptional 
beauty. 

The second floor presents, first, a 
lounging room, finished in quartered 
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oak extravagantly carved, which makes 
an artistic and graceful transition from 
the marble lobby to the stately mahog- 
any-trimmed billiard room beyond. In 
the lounging room, those of artistic 
tastes may find delight in the magnifi- 
cent bas-relief in oak representing a 
scrimmage in football, and in the num- 
berless mantels of various designs as- 
sisting the massive oak pillars in sup- 
porting the heavy ceiling of rows and 
cross-rows of handsomely carved oak 
columns, profusely strewn with incan- 
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On the next floor above there is a 
library, wherein are the warm, soft fur- 
nishings of a parlor at home, luxurious 
divans and chairs of various designs, 
paintings, bric-a-brac, rich rugs and 
draperies. It is here that, on ladies’ 
days, the fair sex find rest and solace. 
Of the social compartments there re- 
mains only the dining room, which is 
located on the eighth floor. The main 
room covers an area of about 6,400 
square feet, and is as beautiful a dining 
salon as one would find in a long jour- 
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descent lamp globes. Here, also, are 
the trophy cases, well filled, albeit the 
club is still young. The billiard room, 
adjoining, is fascinating and restful to 
look upon, a room of rarest beauty and 
without doubt as finely an appointed 
billiard rcom as there is in the country. 
There are nineteen tables and a café 
annex to one side, wherein members 
may have their luncheon served. A 
grill room, adjoining this café, is now in 
course of construction, which will greatly 
facilitate the service, and prove a delight 
to the patrons of this department. 


ney. Finished also in quartered oak, 
with the finest of which the builders were 
extremely lavish, this room likewise 
contains three expensive bas-relief carv- 
ings, decorating as many massive man- 
tels, and overhanging alla stucco ceil- 
ing, with hundreds of drooping tips, 
studded with incandescents, giving the 
room at night a brilliant and cheerful 
appearance. The cuisine and service 
are points of which the House Commit- 
tee have always been proud, and in 
which they have shown particular inter- 
est, many of the large and important 
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banquets of each year being given there. 
Two floors of the house are devoted to 
lodging departments, comprising about 
sixty rooms. These are very popular, 
and are always well filled, many mem- 
bers making the club their home. 

The athletic departments of this club 
are unquestionably as complete in 
equipment and as perfect in arrange- 
ment as can be found inthe best ath- 
letic clubs in the world. On the ninth 
floor are the racquet, tennis, and squash 
courts, which, with the lounging and 
ante-rooms and lockers, occupy the en- 
tire floor. There are two racquet 
courts, one tennis court, one squash 
court, and one handball court, all of 
regulation size. 

Although court tennis and racquets 
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pected to attend the courts during the 
coming season. 

In bowling, the C. A. A. has made 
more marked advancement than in any 
other indoor game. It took a long time 
to get the merchant princes of Chicago 
to understand that bowling was one of 
the best of sports, and the quaint fur- 
nishings of the alleys and the nymph- 
like sounds from afar, such as lured our 
old friend Rip to his couch of protracted 
sleep, did not at first appeal to them, 
but now bowling is one of the chief at- 
tractions of the club, and is growing in 
favor as the bowling center of the coun- 
try is rumbling Chicagoward. During 
the last two years the C. A. A. has been 
represented in the South Side Club’s 
Bowling League, finishing in second 
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Were comparatively unknown in the 
West before the organization of the 
Chicago Athletic Association, there are 
to-day at least seventy-five members 
who are adepts at these rare old games. 
Chicagoans are beginning to appreciate 
the great value of racquets and tennis 
as exercise games, and it is fully ex- 
pected that the coming winter will be 
the most important one since the open- 
ing. Arrangements are being made to 
conduct several tournaments, in which 
there will be offered suitable and valu- 
able trophies. These tournament con- 
tests have afforded much amusement to 
spectators, and as there ghas developed 
considerable rivalry among those most 
expert, good-sized audiences are ex- 


President. 
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place both years. This year they have 
joined the Chicago Bowling League, 
and will maintain two separate tenpin 
teams, playing in these two leagues. 

On the main floor of the club is lo- 
cated the natatorium, the pride of the 
club, and undoubtedly the finest indoor 
plunge-room in the world. The room 
is finished in white marble; a stairway 
and balcony of that material add much 
to its attractiveness, The tank is forty 
feet wide by sixty feet long, and the 
depth graduates from eight to four feet. 
It is admirably adapted to racing, as the 
standard distances may all be divided 
into even tank lengths, The room is 
equipped with spring boards, high 
dives, traveling rings,etc. The Turkish. 
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bath is complete and luxurious, having 
in connection with it hot, steam, sham- 
poo and rubbing rooms, and numerous 
showers. This department also con- 
tains a café where members may have 
their luncheon served while bathing. 
In swimming, the club has taken the 
greatest interest. Trophy cups for club 
championships at various distances and 
for best junior water-polo teams in the 
country are offered as incentives to the 
sport. The junior team of the Chicago 
Athletic Association now holds this 
cup, having won four successive victo- 
ries and having never been scored 
against. The Chicago Athletic Associa- 
tion claims several swimming records, 
among them being the five-mile indoor 
record, made by Dr. Paul Neumann, 
April 28, 1897 ; time, 2 hours 58% min- 
utes; the amateur American outdoor 
record for one mile, made by Dr. Neu- 
mann July 3, 1897; time, 30 minutes 
24 3-5 seconds ; the half-mile American 
record, made by B. A. Hart at Wayne, 
Pa., in August, 1896; time, 14 minutes 
45 seconds. Additional swimming hon- 
ors were won in the annual contest 
against all comers at Travers Island, 
October 1st, when Paul Neumann won 
the quarter-mile race and S. P. Avery 
won the hundred yards. The various 
swimming teams representing this club 
at national meets both indoor and out- 
door have won a larger number of 
points than any other team in the United 
States. The National Amateur Ath- 
letic Union Swimming Championships, 
held in Lincoln Park Lagoon, on the 
afternoon of July 3, 1897, were the 
most important athletic events given 
under the auspices of this club, This 
was an innovation in swimming meet- 
ings, being arranged on an elaborate 
scale, and being given as a free holiday 
entertainment and an object lesson for 
the people of Chicago. It brought into 
competition swimmers of national re- 
pute from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean. Several American records 
were established at this meeting. The 
National Board of Managers of the 
Amateur Athletic Union complimented 
the Chicago Athletic Association warm- 
ly for the splendid manner in which this 
meeting was conducted. 

In track and field athletics the Chi- 
cago Athletic Association has been of 
undoubted importance, and football has 
perhaps been fostered more than any 
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other branch of outdoor sports. The 
teams representing the C. and Circle 
since 1893 have proven conclusively that 
they are the best athletic club teams 
in the country. Twice have they van- 
quished the Boston Athletic Association 
(once tying them), once the Dartmouth, 
and once the New Jersey Athletic Club, 
in five successive Thanksgiving Day 
championship games. Last year they 
played a remarkably strong game 
against the Yale eleven, their defeat at 
this time being the only ane they sus- 
tained during the season. In 1895 the 
Chicago Athletic Association team was 
the first to score against the great 
Pennsylvania in two seasons. They 
were defeated by the small score of 
12-4. The tie game with Boston in 
1895 was after Boston had played point- 
less games with both Harvard and Yale 
universities, and also the strong Cres- 
cent Athletic Association. In 1896 the 
Chicago team defeated Boston by a score 
of 12-6 after the latter had lowered the 
colors of the great Harvard with a score 
of 8-6. The C. and Circle eleven for 
1898 promise to be as good, if not bet- 
ter, than teams of former years. In 
their Eastern trip this year, among 
others, they will meet the elevens of 
both Yale and Harvard, and probably 
Brown, universities. 

It is a noteworthy fact in relation to 
football that the C. A. A. team have to 
dependupon the East for theirimportant 
games of each year, Their practice 
games at home are with much inferior 
elevens, the only really great game at 
home being on Thanksgiving day when 
they meet an Eastern organization. 
This year they will play the Dartmouth 
College eleven. 

The reason they cannot get good 
games at home is that the Western col- 
leges have made a rule not to play 
athletic club teams. The C. A. A. are 
working strenuously to have this rule 
rescinded, believing that leaving the 
matter optional with the colleges would 
work to the advancement of athletics in 
the West. Such a rule is unusual and 
does not exist in the East. If this mat- 
ter could be put to a vote of the sport- 
patronizing portion of the population of 
Chicago, it would be almost unanimous- 
ly decided to have games between the 
colleges and C. A. A. team, and college 
graduates would cast alarge part of the 
affirmative vote. 
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The club has always maintained a 
track team of championship class, and, 
besides local victories, they have ap- 
peared in the East on different occasions, 
and in August, 1897, at the Amateur 
Athletic Union championships they 
carried off second honors, being beaten 
only by the New York Athletic Club. 
On this occasion the club established a 
world’s record in throwing the discus, 
which, as yet, has not been beaten. Other 
records claimed by the club are as fol- 
lows: Seventy-five yards, over high 
hurdles, indoors, by Richards, in 10 1-5s.; 
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Athletic Club and Chicago Athletic As- 
sociation dual meet in June. A close 
friendship exists between the New York 
Athletic Club and the Chicago Athletic 
Association, and a series of dual ath- 
letic meetings has been arranged be- 
tween them, which are held each year, 
alternating between the two cities. The 
first of these was held in New York in 
1897, and the second in Chicago, June 
18th, this year. These meetings bring 
together the very best athletic material 
in this country, and wield a powerful 
influence in athletic sports, 
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300 yards, over low hurdles, indoors, by 
A. C. Kraenzlein, in 37s.; 220 yards, 
around aturn, outdoors, by J. H. May- 
bury, in 21 1-5s.; and three Chicago 
Athletic Association sprinters have 
equaled the world’s record at 100 yards, 
Crum, Rush and Maybury all having 
done the distance in g 4-5s., whilst R. C. 
Ewry has recently won the standing 
high and broad jump championships. 
The annual field games of the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union of the United 
States were held under the auspices of 
the Chicago Athletic Association this 
year, directly following the New York 


The gymnasium of the Chicago Ath- 
letic Association is complete in every 
detail. A physical director is in charge 
and the classes are increasing each year, 
as the members begin to observe the 
good results of physical training under 
competent tutelage. A feature of the 
club in this connection is a junior mem- 
bership classnumbering about one hun- 
dred, sons and wards of members, who 
are instructed twice each week in gym- 
nastics and swimming. 

The Chicago Athletic Association is a 
high-class club in every way, its to- 
tal membership of about two thousand 
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comprising the best class of people and 
including resident, non-resident, life, 
army and navy, honorary and athletic 
members. It offers the combined at- 
tractions of other clubs of the city in ad- 
dition to theathletic features. Its ladies’ 
days have come to be society events 
which are looked forward to as among 
the most interesting and instructive on 
the social calendar. The large gymna- 
sium contains a portable stage, where 
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every Saturday evening, during the the- 
atrical season, a high-class vaudeville 
show is given. Sparring exhibitions, 
match games at racquets and tennis, 
bowling and billiards, and indoor ath- 
letic meets and swimming programmes 
are also given at intervals during the in- 
door season, and, withal, it is the live- 
liest of clubs, a membership in which 
is regarded as desirable and essential 
in Chicago life. 
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TRAPPING WITH STEEL TRAPS. 


BY ED. W. SANDYS. 


ITH the 

passing 

’ away 
of the 
J old - fashioned 





trapper we 
lose one of the 
most picturesque figures that ever trod 
the stage of worldly action, or graced 
the page of fiction. Even the armored 
knight, with all his atmosphere of ro- 
mance, his dashing courage, his bravery 
of gay trappings and tossing plumes, 
will not outlive the wonderful weather- 
beaten figure of the iron man in deer- 
skin, who so often has held the center 
of the stage during the most thrilling 
dramas of our earlier history. 

Who does not love and cherish the 
memories of the Leatherstockings—the 
taciturn, sinewy men, almost childish 
in their simplicity, almost womanish 
in their faithful devotion, almost God- 
like in their fearless power, patience, 
charitableness, and inexhaustible re- 
source? And we of America should 


never forget these men, for to their dar- 
ing courage and steadfast purpose we 
owe much of our present prosperity and 
happiness. 

In the circle of the council, in the tu- 





mult of the skirmish, in the glare of 
burning cabins, on the trail of the de- 
spoiler, at the head of the army, in the 
mists of the rapids, in the shadows of 
the forests, in the sunshine of the prai- 
ries, on the summits of the mountains, 
the buckskin-clad figure was always to 
be found advising, aiding and leading 
for the good of men to come. 

As civilization slowly crept westward 
and northward its guide and guarantee 
were a glimpse of the buckskin hunting 
shirt and the echo ot the old long rifle. 
Far in advance stole the trappers, blaz- 
ing trails to the fat lands, locating the 
sweet waters, learning the resources 
and mysteries of the new regions. 
The amount of good these men accom- 
plished can hardly be over-estimated ; 
they were the runners of unblazed 
trails, the pioneers of progress upon this 
continent. 

In unjust return for services rendered, 
the spirit of progress has almost an- 
nihilated the race of trappers.’ Unfor- 
tunately this had to be, for rapid set- 
tlement of a country will always destroy 
the trapper’s choicest fields. Times 
have changed and with them conditions, 
Great cities stand where Leatherstock- 
ing used to collect his annual tribute of 
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rich furs, and his descendants have been 
driven to out-of-the-way corners, there 
to prosecute, in humble fashion, the 
erstwhile all-important calling. 

The man most likely to get the most 
of the good and the least of the ills of 
latter-day trapping, is the man so situ- 
ated that he can depend upon other 
employment while furs are out of sea- 
son, or else who has a trifle of money 
assured to him each season. Such 
a man is very apt to benefit himself, 
mentally, morally, and physically by 
a sojourn in the wilds. 

Luckily for the parties most inter- 
ested, the best time for trapping comes 
when work is lightest about the country 
home. There is a deal of truth in the 
oid saying, that furs are good only dur- 
ing the months which have “r’s” in 
their names. Lop off September, the 
first half of October and the latter part 
of April, and you have left the period 
when furs are at their best. All Amer- 
ican furs are what is termed przme dur- 
ing this period, the time when each is at 
its very best varying slightly, according 
tolocality. Fur-bearing creatures should 
not be molested during the warmer 
months, as their coats are then thin and 
have no value. It is one of Nature’s 
wise provisions that an animal shall not 
be burdened by wraps when a warm 
coat is not necessary, so the best of the 
furry protection is shed as the sun gains 
power, and renewed when the cold again 
demands more cover. The nearer the 
middle of winter furs are taken, the bet- 
ter the trapper’s chances of securing 
prime goods, which will command the 
highest prices. Therefore, if you know 
a good place for the traps, and are not 
afraid that some other fellow will raid 
it, do not be too eager about setting ; 
let the furs have all the cold weather 
you can give them. 

The list of furs which may possibly be 
taken by readers of OutinG includes 
black bear, wolf, lynx, silver, cross, and 
red foxes, beaver, otter, fisher, marten, 
raccoon, skunk, mink, and muskrat. 
These are not all the animals of value 
in the fur trade, but the others need not 
be dwelt upon. Such skins as may be 
taken will most likely eventually find 
their way to one or other of the big fur 
dealers of New York, and by them be 
worked up, or sent to the great Euro- 
pean centers—~—London, Leipzig, and 
Nijni Novgorod. Despite the continu- 


ous narrowing of the trapper’s field, the 
fur industry is yet of colossal impor- 
tance—nearly one hundred millions of 
dollars per yearin raw andmanufactured 
products. 

For convenience, we will suppose a 
would-be trapper has selected a suitable 
district for his operations. This district 
will have a large proportion of forest, 
some lakes, ponds, or streams, and more 
or less marshy ground. Most of, per- 
haps all, the animals previously men- 
tioned may inhabit suchacountry. This 
the trapper will have determined by a 
thorough exploration and a careful study 
of his district. 

Every animal leaves “sign” to catch 
the observant eye, and the trapper must 
know the habits, favorite haunt, favorite 
food, mode of feeding, size, shape, foot- 
print, gait, claw-mark, color, strength, 
droppings,and odor, of every fur-bearer 
likely to find his traps. These things 
may appear rather difficult, but in reality 
they are simple matters to the right kind 
of man—the man who keeps his eyes 
and ears open, and who puts his mind 
into his work. When such a man espies 
a track, dropping, or other sign, that is 
new to him, he does not leave it until he 
has figured out all he wants to know 
about it. This habit grows upon one 
until it becomes a sort of second nature, 
and the possessor of it can read the 
meaning of indistinct marks as he would 
read an advertisement on a fence. 

The traps to be used will be the stand- 
ard steel traps sold by dealers. In a 
previous article,on “ Home-made Traps,” 
in Outinc for November, 1893, I de- 
scribed deadfalls, snares, etc., as made 
by the trappers in the woods. These are 
cheap, but frequently troublesome to 
make. The modern steel traps cost more, 
but they have many advantages over the 
old-fashioned styles. One of the great- 
est drawbacks of deadfalls is that an 
animal taken is left within reach of other 
prowling creatures. Many a fine pelt 
has been lost in this way. The steel 
trap, while quicker and in several ways 
surer, saves much labor, and it may be 
set (as explained further on) so as to 
save any skin it may take. The kind of 
traps to be bought will depend upon 
what they are expected to catch. They 
are made in several sizes, from the com- 
mon rat-trap up to powerful contriv- 
ances built to hold bear. A glance over 
the price-list of any reputable dealer 
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will enable the buyer to select what is 
suited to his purpose. 

The number of traps for an outfit 
must be determined by the nature and 
extent of the territory, its accessibility, 
and by the purse ot the buyer. One 
man can properly attend to at least one 
hundred traps (twice that number in 
an easy country), and if he can get toa 
handy point on his proposed line by 
boat or wagon—why, the more traps, 
the better. If he has to pack them 
in, he may carry from thirty to eighty, 
according to size. 

And before going further, let me say 
to those who may run a short line near 
their homes : Never set a trap that you 
do not intend to look after, and when 
possible, set the trap so that anything 
taken will be promptly killed. Every 
form of trap is more or less Cruel, but 
no man worthy of the name will set a 
trap so that a captive will be able to 
gnaw off the prisoned member, or be 
compelled to wait until frozen to death. 
Think of steel jaws gripping living flesh 
in an arctic atmosphere ! 

Every trap should be examined and 
tried before being toted into the woods. 
The best of traps may be a trifle rough 
in parts, and what might have been 
rectified by a few rubs from a file at 
home, may render a trap useless in the 
woods. It is better to bestow the need- 
ful time upon an examination than to 
carry any useless weight. Of course, 
each trap when purchased, will be equip- 
ped with proper chain, swivel, and ring. 

The appliances used in connection 
with steel traps are three, viz., the 
“clog,” the “sliding pole,” and the 
“spring pole.” The clog is a stick of 
wood intended to act as a check upon an 
animal too powerful to be held outright 
by a trap made fast. One end of the 
clog is tightly fixed in the ring of the 
chain. So fixed, it is not apt to foul 
anything so as to give the animal a 
chance for a dead pull upon the trap. 

The sliding pole is used for animals 
larger than the muskrat, taken in or 
within reach of water. These creatures 
generally plunge for deep water upon 
feeling the grip of the trap. To make 
the pole, cut a sapling of about ten feet 
in length ; trim off branches to near the 
small end, leaving enough to prevent 
the ring from slipping off. Slant the 
branched end to the bottom of the 
siream, slip the ring over the butt of 
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the sapling, and then force the butt 
into some handy crevice or under a 
root, or else rig it fast to the bank. The 
ring will slide freely on the pole, and 
when the trapped animal makes its 
plunge, ring and chain slip to the 
bottom and hold the animal under. 

The spring pole is used for fisher, 
marten, and other medium-sized ani- 
mals which may be taken upon land, 
The pole serves two purposes, in lifting 
a valuable fur out of harm’s way, and 
in preventing a captive from amputat- 
ing the leg, or twisting free. The best 
spring pole is a sapling trimmed of 
branches and used as it grows. If no 
rooted pole is available, cut and trim 
one of suitable strength; force one end 
into the ground, or between logs or 
roots; bend the pole, attach the chain to 
other end, and catch this end under some 
natural or made holder, which will 
allow the pole to be drawn free by a 
moderate pull. The struggling animal 
releases the pole—and up he goes. 

The bait is always an important mat- 
ter. Here the trapper’s knowledge of 
the favorite foods of animals comes 
into play. If the creature to be taken 
has a weakness for any particular flesh, 
fruit, or vegetable, that weakness is 
taken advantage of. Certain odors, too, 
appeal to the noses of wearers of valu- 
able furs, and this is not forgotten. 
Most successful trappers have some 
strong-smelling composition, termed 
“medicine,” which they use to draw 
animals to the traps. This medicine is 
frequently a mixture of oil of anise, 
assafoetida and musk, mixed with fish 
oil. When used at the trap, a drop or 
two is placed upon the bait or close to 
it. When used to form a trail leading 
to a trap the mixture is placed in a 
small bag made of skin, pierced with 
numerous small holes. This bag is 
dragged by a cord as the trapper moves 
from trap to trap on his line, and it 
leaves a trail which several of the car- 
nivorous fur-bearers will eagerly follow. 
Other attractive substances are the 
“castoreum” of the beaver, the musk 
of the muskrat, the matrix taken from 
a female fox or dog when in season, 
etc. These will be referred to again in 
connection with setting for the animals 
for which they are suitable. 

The trapper must remember that the 
pan, or treadle, of the trap is not the 
place to affix the bait. The object is 
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to take an animal by a foot, or a leg, 
not by the nose or head, and the pan of 
the trap is designed for the foot to press. 
A bait fastened to the pan will attract 
the animal’s nose and eyes to the ¢v7ap— 
to the very place where you don’t want 
them attracted, lest they discover your 
design. The bait properly fixed upon a 
small stick above or beyond the trap, 
or ina made or natural cavity, with the 
trap at the entrance, will occupy the 
animal’s attention so closely as to pre- 
vent a careful examination of the 
ground where the trap is concealed. 

In this connection I may say a few 
words about poison. Good trappers 
never use it, except for wolves, and, 
under certain conditions, it is pardon- 
able for an unusually foxy fox. But it is 
a cruel and undesirable thing to use, 
furriers claiming that it spoils most of 
the skins secured by it. 

Of all our valuable fur-bearers the 
fox is most likely to worry and baffle 
the young trapper. Reynard’s pointed 
nose is wondrous keen ; his sharp eyes 
seldom miss the faintest sign of the 
trapper’s operations, while his ready 
brain can coin more tricks in a minute 
than a clumsy trapper can match in a 
month. Reynard is a thief, and a crafty 
rogue to the core. He knows that 
every countryman’s hand is against 
him, and he suspects a trap in every- 
thing which to nose or to eyes presents 
a hint of man’s work. Eternal. vigi- 
lance is his price of liberty. What he 
doesn’t understand he carefully avoids 
meddling with, and the only way to 
circumvent his caution is to so arrange 
the trap as to impress upon his brain 
the idea that he thoroughly understands 
what it is. This means a perfectly dis- 
guised trap, and demands a deal of skill 
in the setting. The selection of the 
spot for the trap and its nature should 
be such as to carry no suggestion of 
the trapper’s visit or purpose. Every- 
thing must appear natural. 

The black or silver fox, the cross fox, 
and the common red variety, are the 
three with which the trapper may have 
to deal. They are equal in cunning and 
resource. The black is the most beauti- 
ful and most valuable. Lucky, indeed, 
is the trapper who secures one of these 
superb skins, for it may be worth from 
fifty to thrice that number of dollars. 
The black fox is so rare, that the taking 
of one by an ordinary trapper would 
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doubtless furnish material for many a 
discussion among the frequenters of the 
corner store. The cross fox is more 
common, and ranks second in value, 
while the red fellow is abundant in many 
parts of the country. These three foxes 
closely resemble each other in every- 
thing except color and quality of fur, 
and a method that will capture one will 
serve equally well for all. 

Reynard is carnivorous, being cousin 
to the dog, wolf, etc. His winter food 
consists of hares, rabbits, squirrels, rats, 
mice, fish, grouse, domestic fowl, small 
birds, and even such carrion as he may 
find during his foraging expeditions. 
He is a great traveler, and, in his native 
wilds, he behaves not unlike a smart, 
active dog, trotting here and there, in- 
vestigating this and sniffing at that, un- 
til he has examined every interesting 
thing in his district. Dog-like, he will 
follow any trail which pleases his nos- 
trils, and, dog-like, he is bound to visit 
a spot which carries the taint of the 
urine of male or female of his race. 
Like the dog, too, his nose will find and 
follow the faintest trail of a female in 
season. These marked characteristics 
greatly aid the trapper in accomplishing 
reynard’s capture. 

The trap must be free from the faint- 
est trace either of human hand or of 
iron. This object may be obtained in 
several ways. One is to dip trap and 
chain into a vessel containing blood of 
some slaughtered creature, the blood 
being allowed to dry before the trap is 
set. This is a troublesome way, unless 
one is located near a slaughter-house. 
Some old trappers kill a chicken or a rab- 
bit, when they want to blood a trap, and 
either let the blood run, over the trap 
and chain, or daub it on with a bit of rag. 
Another, and just as good a way, is to 
melt sufficient beeswax in a pan to form 
a dip for the trap and chain. A thin 
coat of the wax will adhere to the metal, 
and it will dry the moment the trap is 
carried into the open air. A coating of 
suet or lard, with a drop of the terrible 
fluid of the skunk added, is sometimes 
used, 

For the setting of the trap a spot is 
chosen where the sign tells that foxes 
are “using.” <A bed of sand, fine earth, 
ashes, or chaff, is prepared—sand or 
earth being better on account of being 
more natural. <A tuft of soft moss, or a 
bunch of crushed leaves may be placed 
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beneath the pan. These will yield to 
the pressure of the fox’s paw, and will 
prevent loose earth from getting under 
the pan and possibly interfering with 
its proper action. The trap and chain 
are concealed by a sufficient sprinkling 
of earth, or other material composing 
the bed, and the whole disturbed sur- 
face should be lightly brushed over with 
a tuft of fir or twigs. The hands 
should not touch the ground or any ob- 
ject which must remain near the trap ; 
and when the final brushing over has 
been completed, there should not be a 
footprint or any other mark left to 
warn the expected victim. 

A standard bait is small bits of fried 
meat dipped inhoney. ‘These are scat- 
tered about the bed, care being taken 
that none lodges within the jaws of the 
trap, for the fox’s foot, not his delicate 
nose, is wanted there. The proper clog 
for a trap so set, is a length of smooth 
branch, or sapling, weighing about ten 
pounds. This may be procured near, 
not too near, the trap, and the cut ends 
may be smeared with earth. The less 
visible signs of cutting, or of a man’s 
visit to the spot, the better. 

While a trap properly set and baited 
after this method should catch a fox in 
a good locality, experienced trappers 
have other potent charms to coax rey- 
nard to his fate. A drop of the secre- 
tion from the glands of a skunk or from 
the muskrat, left upon a twig near the 
trap may draw a fox from a considera- 
ble distance. Another and almost irre- 
sistible lure has long been known to 
trappers. They secure the matrix from 
a female dog or fox in season, and pre- 
serve it in a tightly corked bottle of al- 
cohol. A few drops from this bottle 
will bring a fox straight tothe trap. If 
a tame fox is kept within a reasonable 
distance of the trapper, some earth im- 
pregnated with the odor of the animal’s 
urine may be easily secured. This, 
finely powdered, makes the best of beds 
for the trap, for no dog fox will pass it 
by. The possibilities of the trap may 
be still further broadened by the mak- 
ing of circular trails leading toit. In 
making the trails some of the prepara- 
tion from the alcohol bottle is rubbed 
upon the sole of the boots and renewed 
from time to time, as the trapper tramps 
his circles. The body of a freshly killed 
fowl, grouse, hare, rabbit, etc., opened so 
that the blood may escape, and dragged 
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by a cord, leaves an excellent trail 
though not so attractive as the alcohol. 

When a spring-hole which does not 
freeze is available, the trapper may use 
a neat, easy, and effective method of 
setting. The trap and chain are placed 
under water, which carries no scent, 
The pan of the trap should be quite 
near the surface, and upon the pan is 
placed a mat of thick moss, which, when 
the setting has been completed should 
look exactly like a mossy pebble or tuft, 
projecting slightly above the water. 
The bait of flesh soused with the alco- 
hol “medicine” is fixed to a twig in 
such a position that the fox will be likely 
to put a paw upon the convenient bit of 
moss, while he reaches out to get a sniff 
at the lure. Trails may be made to 
this trap as already described. These 
methods are the surest for circumvent- 
ing the fox. Many others have been 
tried ; some have proved more or less 
successful. 

An animal with which the trapper 
will have much to do, and which should 
repay the work, is the muskrat. This 
first-cousin to the beaver carries a coat 
most useful in the fur trade. Though 
much less valuable than the beaver, a 
prime rat-skin is always marketable at 
a small figure, and an amateur can trap 
so many rats that the total for the skins 
is worth considering. The muskrat is 
so well known that his appearance and 
habits hardly require a detailed de- 
scription. To all intents and purposes 
he is a miniature beaver, with a tail flat- 
tened vertically instead of horizontally. 
His favorite haunts are lakes with 
marshy shores and sluggish tributaries, 
quiet ponds, and lazy streams. In these 
waters thrive the grasses and flags, fa- 
vorite food of the rats. Like the beaver, 
the rat builds a lodge, or winter house. 
The rough domes of these houses dot 
every rat-marsh at the beginning of 
winter. Unlike the beaver, the musk- 
rat does not attempt engineering feats 
in the way of dam-construction. The 
rats move freely and chiefly feed at 
night and during dusk and dawn, but 
it is not unusual to find them busy dur- 
ing any hour of the day, especially in 
seldom-disturbed localities. Their food, 
in addition to grasses and the root of 
the flag, includes clams and mussels (of 
which they are very fond), grain, ap- 
ples, and several kinds of vegetables. 
Frequently, during periods of high- 
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water, they may find their way into the 
farmer’s root-house. Their presence 
will be soon betrayed by their attacks 
upon fruit and vegetables, and by their 
strong, musky, but not unpleasant odor. 
During the warmer months, and until 
quite late in the autumn, they live in 
burrows in the banks and in hollow logs 
and trees, in or close to the water. They 
are very easily trapped. 

With his canoe, or boat, laden with 
the standard muskrat traps, the trapper 
floats up and down the streams and 
about the shores of lake and pond, seek- 
ing promising spots. The sign is un- 
mistakable. Here he finds a burrow, 
with an entrance above or below high- 
water mark. Footprints tell if it is in- 
habited, and they may be confirmed by 
a pronounced odor of musk. A trap is 
set in the entrance to the burrow, and 
arranged by any convenient method, so 
that the rat will be forced into water 
deep enough to enable the weight of 
chain and trap to hold him under till he 
is drowned. A rat trapped on land or 
in too shallow water is apt to cut or 
twist himself free. The next setting 
may be on a partially submerged log. 
Scratches in the rotten wood, clam- 
shells lying in crevices, fragments of 
grass and roots, and the odor of musk, 
will tell if this log is a favorite resort. 
If the log offers no ready-made rest for 
the trap, a notch should be cut with a 
hatchet where the sign tells that the 
rats climb from the water. The trap 
may lie an inch or two below the sur- 
face, the ring being slipped over a pole 
driven into the bottom. If it is un- 
desirable to use a pole long enough to 
betray the location of the trap to the 
passer-by, it may be cut so short that, 
when firmly fixed, the upper end re- 
mains a few inches below the surface. 
Of course, when a rat is taken, the trap 
soon sinks to the bottom. 

When in the humor, rats travel far 
from their homes. They may be seen 
gravely swimming along parallel to the 
bank of stream or shore of lake. Every 
now and then they make a landing upon 
some little point or bit of shore which 
strikes their fancy as a desirable place 
for lunching, or for playing. Where 
one lands, the next to come is pretty 
sure to do the same. Traps may be set 
at all such places, the traps being placed 
in shallow water so that the pans will 
be a couple of inches below the surface. 
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Particularly handy spots for a trap, 
though showing no sign, should not be 
neglected, for a bait will be almost cer- 
tain to draw any swimming rat which 
may approach. The most attractive 
baits are apple, carrot, parsnip and the 
flag-root, with a drop of the rat’s musk 
to suggest that the spot has had pre- 
vious visitors. Whichever bait is used, 
it should be stuck on the end of a switch, 
so as to be eight or ten inches above the 
trap, and, of course, in the position most 
likely to coax the rat to place a foot 
upon the pan. Half of a freshly-cut 
sweet apple, or a section of carrot or 
parsnip, will answer the purpose. 

The mink is not so common as the 
rat, but it is more valuable, and it is 
almost as easily trapped. Its track is a 
series of double prints, the pairs of 
marks being a considerable distance 
apart. The mink is a busy, prying 
chap, a great hunter along the margins 
of ponds and streams. He is active in 
everything he does, and he is also a fine 
swimmer. His hole is generally under 
some root or rock near the water, and 
he is passionately fond of fish. He is 
also very persistent in following any 
trail which suits his fancy. Like his 
near relative, the common weasel, he is 
plucky and determined, and will attack 
creatures much larger than himself. I 
know that he can bite viciously if given 
the opportunity. In addition to fish, he 
loves rats, mice, frogs, small game, 
poultry, etc. The best baits for him 
are fish, a bit of muskrat, or the head of 
a fowl, ora grouse, or a small bird. He 
is such a persevering hunter that the 
traps may be set almost anywhere near 
water. Sometimes a small cave is dug 
in the bank, or asmall pen is constructed 
of branches driven into the ground and 
covered, leaving one narrow entrance. 
A few stones make an excellent house. 
Whatever is used, the bait is placed at 
the back of the structure where it can- 
not be got at unless the mink passes 
over the trap, which is set in the en- 
trance and covered by leaves, fine earth, 
or crushed rotten wood. A special 
“medicine ” for mink is prepared by 
putting small trout, shiners, or frag- 
ments of larger fish, into a bottle, which 
is placed where the sun can strike it, and 
left till the natural oil of the fish as- 
sumes a surprising odor. A trace of 
this mess added to the bait will make it 
irresistible to any mink passing within 
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range. If the trap is near enough to 
deep water, the sliding pole should be 
rigged ; otherwise, the spring pole will 
take its place. 

The marten is a relative of the mink, 
and not unlike it in-size and appearance. 
Its trail resembles the mink’s, though 
the footprints are a trifle larger. The 
marten can climb like a squirrel, and he 
spends a great deal of his time in trees. 
His favorite food embraces rabbits, 
squirrels, feathered game, rats and mice. 
His home is in the big woods. The 
traps may be set in pens, as for mink, 
and in hollow logs and trees, where they 
will be in no danger of being snowed 
under. The best baits are parts of squir- 
rel and fish, heads of poultry and wild 
fowl. The spring pole should be used 
with the marten trap, as the animal 
will gnaw off a leg and escape if allowed 
sufficient opportunity. 

The fisher, pekan, or “black cat,” as 
it is sometimes called, is a relative of 
the marten, but a much larger and more 
powerful animal. It preys upon hares, 
rabbits, raccoons, squirrels, feathered 
game, small birds, rats, mice, etc. For 
its capture the same methods are em- 
ployed as for marten. The spring pole, 
however, must be stiffer as the fisher is 
a heavier animal. The pole must raise 
him clear of the ground, or he will 
almost certainly amputate the leg. He 
is surprisingly strong, and this must be 
counted upon when the pen, or house 
for the trap is built. An ordinary pen 
for marten is soon torn to pieces by the 
muscular black cat. The entrance toa 
marten pen is generally too small to 
admit a fisher, so the latter breaks the 
pen at the point nearest the bait and 
escapes the trap. Hence the trappers 
make large and strong pens with plenty 
of space in the entrance. The fisher 
will follow a trail readily ; indeed, he 
is given to trailing a trapper along a 
line of marten traps, and he will steal 
every bait, or any trapped marten that 
is not lifted out of his reach by the 
spring pole. 

To make a trail for fisher, many good 
trappers use a small bag made of raw 
skin and pierced with several small 
holes. In this bag is placed a mixture 
of fish oil, assafoetida, musk, and oil of 
anise. The trapper drags the bag by a 
string as he moves along his line, and 
a fisher finding the trail will follow it to 
the trap. Good baits for fisher are bits 
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of venison, muskrat, grouse, or fish. The 
bait should be placed at least eighteen 
inches from the entrance to the pen. 
The trap may be covered with pow- 
dered rotten wood, 

The otter is one of the most interest. 
ing of the fur-bearers. He is quite a 
large animal, sometimes weighing twen- 
ty-five pounds. In general shape he is 
something like the fisher, mink, and mar. 
ten, more heavily made, and very sup- 
ple and strong. He lives mostly in the 
water, and preys upon trout and other 
fish, which his marvelous swimming and 
diving powers enable him to capture 
with ease. His home is a burrowin some 
bank, the entrance being under water. 

Otters are great ramblers. After the 
young have grown strong enough, a 
whole family frequently starts upon a 
long exploring expedition, during which 
they ascend streams to the headwaters, 
cross swamps and marshes, and traverse 
broad expanses of woodland in going 
from one water to another. These 
jaunts may extend over days, weeks, 
and even months. I have known an old 
otter to work his way by easy stages to 
the head of a river one hundred miles 
long, and then to return to the lake he 
started from. It took him the best part 
of the warmer season to complete his 
journey. He was seen day after day, 
going and returning, and after he had 
got back his fur had become prime. We 
trapped him in his native lake. 

The nose of the otter is remarkably 
keen, and the trapper must obliterate 
all traces of his work after setting a 
trap. Opinions differ among experts 
regarding the best method of taking 
otter. A good way is as follows: The 
otter has a peculiar habit of coasting 
down hill upon his belly wherever a 
muddy bank, or slope of ice or snow, 
affords an available slide. The first 
makers of a slide will climb up and go 
down sometimes many trips before 
moving on. Other traveling otters, find- 
ing slides ready made, will seldom pass 
them without making at least one trip 
down. The worn slides will be found 
here and there along every water fre- 
quented by the animals. At the head 
of a slide, and at the point where the 
otters leave the water when climbing 
up to enjoy a coast, are the best piaces- 
for the traps. Another good spot is on 
a snow-trail leading over high ground. 
The creatures will not make a fresh 
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trail if an old one is available. It must 
be remembered that the body of the 
otter is, as it were, swung between his 
short legs, @ /a bulldog ; hence the traps 
should be placed a trifle to one side of 
the trail rather than in its center. When 
setting at the head of a slide, two traps, 
if desired, may be placed, one at either 
side of the highest point of the slide. 
Neat receptacles are made in the earth 
with a knife or hatchet; the traps are 
placed so that their pans are almost 
level with the surface, tufts of soft moss 
are placed under the pans, and the 
whole is sprinkled over with fine earth, 
crushed mast and leaves, and brushed 
lightly with a bunch of twigs till the 
appearance is natural. To fasten the 
traps cut a couple of saplings with butts 
large enough to almost fit the rings; 
slip on the rings, and wedge fast ; stand 
the saplings upright wherever they will 
be most likely to aid in guiding the 
otter to the traps, and tie them firmly 
to handy trees. Lastly, dip a bunch of 
evergreen, or a spongy clump of moss 
into the stream, and sprinkle water plen- 
tifully over the new surfaces and every- 
thing that has been touched by hand or 
foot. A drop of the “medicine” left 
near the traps may be useful. 

In setting where the otter leaves the 
water, the trap should be placed so that 
the pan will be, about three inches be- 
low the surface, and the same distance 
from the center of the path. If a natu- 
ral rest for the trap cannot be found, a 
flat stone or a piece of waterlogged 
wood may be placed in the desired po- 
sition, The ring of the trap is slipped 
over a long sliding-pole, and the weight 
of the chain is increased by tying a 
heavy stone to it. When the otter 
plunges to deep water the combined 
weight of stone and tackle keeps him 
under. When visiting otter traps, ap- 
proach by boat, or wading, whenever 
possible, and never go closer than is 
necessary to determine if the traps have 
been sprung. 

During winter otters have favorite 
feeding-holes in the ice, where they 
may be readily trapped when the water 
is not too deep. Cuta pole long enough 
to project a couple of feet above the 
ice after the butt has been driven into 
the bottom. Intrimming the pole leave 
a stub near the butt long enough to pre- 
vent the ring slipping off; also leave 
two stubs about four inches long, that 


will form a sort of fork at a point on the 
pole which will be about eight inches 
below the ice when the pole is fixed in 
position. These sticks are to support a 
sort of nest upon which the trap is set. 
The nest may be made of small branches 
of cedar, or fir ; if these are not available, 
a flat stone, or piece of sodden wood will 
answer, if firmly tied. The otter travels 
under the ice from hole to hole, and he 
is almost certain to leave the water and 
play about on the ice near every open- 
ing. The prepared nest, stone, or bit of 
wood offers him an easy place for climb- 
ing out—the trap does the rest. 

The beaver has now become so scarce 
that he will hardly fall a prey to many 
readers of Outinc. The general habits 
of this valuable animal, its building of 
houses and dams, have so often been 
described in print that they need not 
be dwelt upon at present. Where there 
is a plentiful supply of water the year 
round, beavers frequently live in burrows 
in the banks, and are then termed “ bank 
beavers.” Asarule, the animals dwell 
together in small communities, and their 
presence in any water is soon betrayed 
by their cutting down small birches, 
poplars, alders, willows, etc., along the 
banks. The beaver’s teeth leave marks 
which suggest that the cutting had been 
done with a gouge-chisel. The winter 
food of the beaver is the bark of trees 
and roots of aquatic plants. 

When the trapper finds a beaver pond 
with one or more lodges, he may have 
located anywhere from eight to twenty 
animals, well worth a deal of trouble to 
capture. The taking of one, two, or 
perhaps, three of them, would be com- 
paratively a simple task, but the entire 
family is wanted. Great caution is nec- 
essary, for the beaver is quick-witted, 
and where something strange happens to 
one of his family he is apt to lead the sur- 
vivors away to more secure parts with- 
out wasting time in mourning for the 
lost. An old man beaver argues that 
the loss of one kitten may be an acci- 
dent or a dispensation of Providence, 
but the loss of a second the same way, 
would be his fault; so he takes no 
chances. The wise trapper will keep as 
far as possible from the lodges, and set 
his traps and sliding-poles at points 
where the beavers are apt to be work- 
ing singly, and where an animal taken 
will be able to plunge at once into deep 
water. The traps should be set close to 
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the bank, with the pan about three inches 
below the surface, and covered with a 
mat of thin, yielding moss. The lure is 
a small portion of the castoreum found 
in the two inguinal sacs of the male 
beaver. This is placed upon the bank 
just above the trap. All sliding poles 
should be of dry stuff, as a green pole 
may be cut and carried off for food. 

In a pond with a single lodge and a 
small dam, or where the trapper is rea- 
sonably certain that only three or four 
beavers live, one or two may be taken 
by making small breaches in the upper 
part of the dam and setting traps in the 
breaks. Beavers appear to know at 
once when the dam begins to leak, and 
all hands set to work to repair the dam- 
age. A busy pawis apt to find the pan of 
a trap, but the capture of one worker is 
generally too broad a hint to the others. 

Beavers are taken under the ice by 
cutting a large hole near the shore, and 
forcing a freshly-cut poplar or birch, top 
foremost, under the ice, the butt being 
made fast at the shore. The trap is set 
about a foot below the butt, the ring 
being attached to a dry sliding pole. 
The beaver will try to secure the tree 
for food by cutting it off close to the 
shore, and while so doing is likely to 
spring the trap. 

The raccoon, or “coon,” as he is gen- 
erally termed, is more often hunted at 
night with dogs than trapped. He is 
easily taken by steel traps. He is much 
given to night-prowling about the 
muddy edges of bush-streams and 
marshes, where he leaves curious little 
tracks not unlike the prints of baby 
hands. The trap may be covered with 
moss, leaves, or anything convenient 
which will not hamper its action. The 
bait is usually a bit of fresh fish placed 
upon a switch a foot above the trap. The 
spring pole should be stout, as the coon 
sometimes attains a considerable weight. 

The lynx is possessed of a great deal 
of curiosity which, with its lack of sus- 
picion, render its capture almost certain 
if it approaches a trap. The “medi- 
cine,” and especially the castoreum of 
the beaver, appeal strongly to it. Ex- 
tract of valerian is also very attractive. 
A bit of muskrat or other green skin, 
or a small bird fastened to the pan of 
the trap and soaked with one of the per- 
fumes mentioned, makes a sure bait. 
The trap may be placed under a log, or 
where the lynx will be able to reach the 
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pan with his paw, for he will surely try 
to hook out the strong-smelling bit of 
skin. The clog should be heavy, for 
while the lynx may only crouch and 
“swear” when trapped, he is liable to 
make a sudden bounce at a man who 
approaches him too carelessly. 

The wolf is taken by the same methods 
as described for the fox, though both the 
timber, or gray wolf, and the coyote are 
more commonly destroyed by poison. 
The clog for a wolf-trap should weigh 
about twenty-five pounds. 

The black bear is probably the only 
member of his family with which the 
man who traps for money will care 
to have any dealing. If the capture 
of a grizzly is desired, a carcass is put 
out as a bait, and the trap, or traps, of 
the heaviest make, equipped with very 
short, strong chains and clog, weighing 
eighty pounds or more, are placed about 
the bait. 

The black bear wears, when prime, a 
fine robe, and he is such an easy-going, 
careless duffer, that little skill is required 
in trapping him. A large crevice in the 
rocks, a pen formed of saplings driven 
into the ground, or any natural or made 
arrangement of logs which will form a 
rough enclosure, with one opening large 
enough for a bear, and with sufficient 
room inside to allow the bait to be placed 
three or four feet from the entrance, 
may be used in setting. The trap is 
placed at the entrance, where the bear 
will be most likely to put his foot in it, 
and covered with rotten wood or mast. 
The best bait is a bit of filled honey- 
comb, or meat smeared with honey. It 
is placed at the back of the enclosure. 

In some districts bears have regular 
paths, which offer excellent sites for 
traps. In such places the position of the 
trap should be plainly indicated by 
something which will surely catch the 
eye of a man, if he happensthat way. A 
bear trap will hang onto a man just as 
vindictively as it will to a bear, and no 
chances should be taken in what might 
be a very serious matter. It will hardly 
be necessary to warn a trapper against 
carelessness in arranging his trap. Ap- 
pliances for bending and holding the 
springs are sold by the trade, and they 
are much better and safer than levers, 
or foot-pressure. The spectacle of a 
man fast by a leg in his own bear-trap, 
might be too much for the nerves of a 
bear that chanced to stroll within view. 
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scarcely begun, and the group of 

ladies sitting together in a cor- 

ner of the wide piazza that ran 
around the Hotel San Marco found lit- 
tle excitement. 

There were few arrivals, so they read 
the latest novels and magazines, and 
gossiped contentedly over their letters, 
for they always brought something 
eventful socially. 

Mrs. Van Wheelock had just folded 
one, the contents of which had suffi- 
ciently interested them to have been 
the subject of remark during the last 
half hour. Now they were thrown upon 
their own resources. They were nearly 
all habitués of the San Marco. Life 
abroad or advancing years made them 
susceptible to northern winds and snows, 
and, though it was as yet very quiet in 
St. Augustine, they loved the old city, 
and found in it a delicious drowsiness 
and a restful happiness. 

Mrs. Bailey looked thoughtfully at the 
deserted tennis court. Mrs Murray’s 
lips were drawn tightly over the yawn 
that seemed in danger of forcing its way 
from captivity. Miss Andrews, a very 


i* season in St. Augustine had 


dear old maid, smiled sweetly, and took 
up her embroideries when a young girl 
came out of the hall and began to 
slowly walk up and down the piazza. 
“There!” 


said Mrs. Hammond to 
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Mrs. Bailey, “that is the young lady 
who arrived last night.” 

“Who is she?” asked Mrs. Van 
Wheelock, raising her lorgnette with a 
patrician air. 

“She came last night, but I don’t 
know who she is.” 

Mrs. Bailey thought thatit looked like 
a young American whom she had seen 
at Homburg the previous summer, and 
she bent forward a little that she might 
better see the advancing figure. “Yes, 
it is,” she added, after a pause. “I saw 
her only once, for she left the afternoon 
I arrived. She had been flirting des- 
perately, so I heard, with Count von 
Steinert—indeed, it was quite the talk.” 

Mrs. Hammond’s listlessness had 
quite disappeared, for she, too, had met 
Count von Steinert, and had not for- 
given him for his indifference to her 
pretty face, neither had she forgiven the 
girl who had made him so unresponsive 
to the beauty of others. 

“So this is she,” she said, as if to her- 
self. 

“ But this may not be ¢hat one,” said 
gentle Miss Andrews, unwilling that 
injustice should be done to one possi- 
bly innocent. “There are so many 
pretty American girls abroad.” 

The young girl went down to the 
tennis court and began practice. 

‘“‘She is very pretty,” murmured Mrs. 
Murray. 

“‘T don’t care for that style of beauty,” 
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said Mrs. Hammond. “One can never 
tell what such a girl will do, even if her 
eyes are demure. She looks quiet—and 
then again she doesn’t. There is some- 
thing about her mouth ” Mrs. Ham- 
mond stopped to make an unfinished 
sentence fraught with meaning. 

The girl did not come near enough to 
let the others see what it was about the 
mouth—something very charming, most 
people thought. Instead of which, with 
two perpendicular lines between the soft 
brown eyes and a dissatisfied look on 
the flushed face, she looked across the 
harbor. It was a beautiful morning, 
full of sunshine ; the waves rippled and 
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At that moment a footfall from the 
other end of the piazza aroused Mrs, 
Hammond, and she glanced up in time 
to whisper : 

“This is Jack Melvin——” when he 
swept the group with a careless glance, 
then, half surprised, stopped to greet 
Miss Andrews. 

“Mr. Melvin! 
to see you.” 

“T am here, he replied, with my sis- 
ter Jessie—Mr. Mortland has gone on 
to Cuba.” 

“Ah! so Mrs. Mortland is here, and 
your mother?” she questioned. 

Miss Andrews had long been a friend 


What a delight it is 





‘““aS THEY SAT TOGETHER.” 


sparkled, gently lapping against the 
white sand-belt on the North Shore. 
The sky was as blue as a sapphire, with 
here and there flecks of white-winged 
lazy clouds, too small to cast a shade 
over even a flower. Now and then a 
sail went slowly by, now and then a 
figure passed on the parapet of old 
Fort Marion. 

A light breeze from the sea blew 
fresh against the player’s face, lifting the 
hair from her brow, showing a won- 
derful harmony in the coloring of the 
hair, brows, eyes, and long, curling 
lashes. She seemed utterly uncon- 
scious ; she had not even glanced at the 
group who had found in her a subject. 
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of the Melvins. As they talked Mrs. 
Hammond watched him closely. She 
saw his glance rest on the figure on the 
tennis court, and, after the introduction, 
coquettishly said to him, “ We were just 
speaking of her’ ‘nodding toward the 
young girl— “ but one woman’s opinion 
of another woman goes for nothing, 
What do you think of her?” 

“My opinion can hardly be of inter- 
est,” he answered coldly. 

Mrs. Hammond was not easily dis- 
comfited. 

“Her name is Lesley Lawrence, and 
she’s from Boston,” she added, and 
laughed softly. 

“Lesley Lawrence, did you say ?” Miss 
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Andrews replied rapidly. “Why, sheis 
the niece of one of my dearest friends. 
They must be here together. They 
have just returned from Europe, and 
Sarah—her aunt, Sarah Danforth—was 
to bring her out this winter. I wonder 
how it happens that they are here. It 
must be that Sarah is ill!” And Miss 
Andrews rose to seek for the informa- 
tion. 


II. 


It was as Miss Andrews had said. 
Lesley and her aunt had just returned 
from Europe. But Lesley had been 
home hardly two months before the 
harsh November winds began to de- 
velop a troublesome irritation in her 
throat. It was very different from the 
languorous heat of the Nile or the soft 
balm of Italy. But the delightful free- 
dom of America, Lesley could not with- 
stand. 

“ This wretched Boston air,” she wrote 
to an English friend, “is like no other. 
In spite of a stern old M. D., who glared 
at me through his glasses and muttered 
something about dronchitis, I would go 
out in the damp, drizzly days that seem 
to be found only here; and, as a punish- 
ment, the doctor ordered the South— 
not the severest punishment in the 
world, yet I have been looking forward 
to my first winter out, and society is 
particularly promising this year. And, 
more than that, my room is filled with 
gowns which I think are marvelous cre- 
ations. But it is useless to 
dwell on the festivities slipping away 
from me. I may as well dream dreams 
of the sunny South. I will write you 
from there. Yours faithfully, 

“LESLEY LAWRENCE.” 

“P.S.—You remember my Aunt Sa- 
tah? She goes with me, as usual, and 
is the most delightfully blind and deaf- 
and-dumb chaperon a girl was ever 
blessed with. Aunt Sarah’s charms, to- 
gether with those of the South, may 
enable me to drag outa fairly enjoyable 
existence,” : 

There had been more or less discus- 
sion upon the place whither they were 
to go. That prosaic old doctor said 
“ Aiken.” 

Aunt Sarah smiled her weak smile 
and said: “That would be charming! 
We could sit in the pines ——” 

But Lesley straightway said, “Oh, 


_here, and I wish to see her. 


no!” And a very sweet, but a very 
emphatic zo it was. 

“Do they suppose,” she thought, 
“that Iam going to be shut up in that 
dismal place, with only invalids about 
me? Go to a place where there is no 
life, no men but sick ones?” But she 
only said: “ If we are going South, why 
not go there, instead of landing between 
two delightful places, after the manner 
of Mohammed’s coffin ?” 

So her point was carried, and her 
Aunt Sarah, too. 

“Let us go to some quiet boarding- 
house,” said Aunt Sarah, looking at 
Lesley with a beseeching smile. 

But in a remarkably short time Aunt 
Sarah was persuaded that she would be 
much happier at a hotel, where there 
would be more people to divert her, and 
where, very probably, before the winter 
was over, she would meet many old 
friends. So they went to the San Marco. 

“Oh, aunty dear!” cried Lesley, 
when she saw the broad hotel piazza, 
so suggestive of moonlight nights and 
promenades, “this is just the place for 
you—so much better for you than any 
of those boarding-houses in the sandy, 
narrow streets!” 

But when the carriage stopped at the 
broad flight of steps, she saw the large 
fiouse was still and deserted. 

Thenext morning brought no change. 
Lesley walked up and down the broad 
piazza, saw a group of women talking 
together in a shady corner, watched 
the water sparkle and saw smoke from 
the engine curling and waving along on 
Anastasia, then, utterly forlorn, started 
for her room, when a gentle-voiced lady 
with soft gray hair stepped before her, 
saying: “ This must be Miss Lawrence— 
Lesley Lawrence. I have not seen you 
since you were a little girl, but I have 
just heard that you and your aunt are 
We are 
very dear friends. I am Miss An- 
drews,” and she smiled. 

The tall dark man who was with her 
lifted his hat and walked away. 

Lesley had seen that his features were 
regular, and that a slight mustache 
flourished upward, as if in his youth he 
had smiled a good deal. It gave the 
lower part of his face a merry-go-lucky 
look that contradicted the half-cynical 
expression of his eyes. 

“T hope your aunt is not ill?” Lesley 
heard Miss Andrews say. 
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“Oh, no, aunty is quite well, and will 
be so glad to see you,” replied Lesley, 
leading the way to her aunt’s room. 

Miss Andrews had seen Mr. Melvin’s 
glance as it rested upon Lesley, and 
also the look of interest with which she 
regarded him. 

Lesley was undeniably charming, 
Miss Andrews thought. There was so 
much sunshine in her brown hair, so 
much color in her cheeks and lips, such 
a starry look in her eyes, so much of in- 
nocent, pretty childishness about her. 
Miss Andrews felt instinctively as if she 
did not wish Lesley to know Mr. Mel- 
vin—yet she remembered that it had 
been a good many years since he had 
shown any desire to meet any girl, how- 
ever young or pretty or charming she 
might be. This indifference may have 
been strengthened by quite the oppo- 
site feeling with which women had re- 
garded the desirability of his acquaint- 
ance. 


III. 


February had come. St. Augustine 
began to seem like another world. Its 
streets and hotels had taken on new 
life and the old city seemed waking 
from its winter’s sleep, and grew as gay 
as it could in such a dolce far niente at- 
mosphere. . 

Lesley had walked along the sea wall, 
visited the fort, listened to the band at 
the barracks, ridden in the morning, 
and rowed in the beautiful harbor in 
the afternoon. She made few acquaint- 
ances, and her Aunt Sarah could not 
understand her sudden quiet and her in- 
difference to what had heretofore made 
up so much of her existence. 

One morning she was sitting alone on 
the piazza. She seemed unconscious of 
the people about her, and was looking 
dreamily toward the city gates, which 
stood as tranquilly as if they had for- 
gotten the tramp of soldiers’ feet, the 
clash of arms, the smoke of cannon, and 
the men who fell in battle. 

The soft wind from the sea was only 
a caress, and the air was full of sun- 
shine and sweetness. It must have been 
such a morning as this when Ponce 
de Leon, so long ago, sailed into the 
harbor. Little wonder, it was near 
these shores that he sought the fountain 
whose waters should make youth im- 
mortal. Little wonder, that after him 
should come those other brave Span- 
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iards in search of the far-famed treasure 
dreamed of in the old world. 

Ah, the pain, the ambition, thé dis- 
appointment of it all! 

Lesley looked seaward, to the low 
spreading expanse of blue, its waters 
flashing and glittering like jewels in a 
casket—yet it was as calm asif the prow 
of a ship had never ruffled its surface. 

It may have been of this, orit may 
have been only of a nineteenth century 
knight, that Lesley was thinking. 

Two young men came sauntering 
toward her, who bowed and smiled, as 
if to say it would be most pleasant to 
join her, but her unresponsive greeting 
gave no encouragement. 

“Rather a change from Newport last 
summer,” said one when they were 
well out of hearing; “what has come 
over her?” 

Neither did she seem to see Mr. Mel- 
vin as he came slowly that way, but 
started in a pretty, childish surprise 
when she heard him speak. 

“This is a beautiful morning,” he 
said, as she smiled brightly. “I wonder 
if you would like to go to the barracks, 
to the dress parade?” He continued, 
“You know you have spoken of inspect- 
ing the men.” 

She laughed lightiy. 
you—I am ready now.” 

They made their way through the 
narrow sandy streets, by the white co- 
quina walls gleaming in the sun, under 
balconies where here and there the 
scarlet blossoms of geraniums burned 
in bright spots against the cool green 
leaves. 

“How suggestive of Spanish sere- 
nades and jealous love-making,” said 
Mr. Melvin as he looked beyond at a 
dark-eyed girl who was leaning over a 
balcony talking, to her lover perhaps, 
who was standing below. 

“But everything is so degenerate,” 
replied Lesley a little impatiently, 
though her heart felt sore for the girl, 
whose face was so beautiful and whose 
gown was so dull, even if she did look 
just as adorable to her lover. 

The girl glanced wistfully at Lesley’s 
pretty costume, while the young man 
stepped gallantly aside to let her pass. 

Lesley wished that Mr. Melvin would 
not smile down upon her with quite 
so superior an air. She was not a 
child, though he treated her like one. 
She wanted to tell him how she should 


“Oh, yes, thank 
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feel if she were deprived of all the lux- 
uries, and the little ornaments, and the 
little illusive vanities that make a wo- 
man bewildering and charming; but 
she could not tell him that, nor how the 
foolish humiliation would creep into her 
heart if she were to lean over a balcony 
and talk with a Romeo whose coat was 
undeniably shabby, however handsome 
his face or courtly his manner. 

If she were that girl she should regard 
these winter people as intruders, and 
would envy them their delicate gowns 
and jewels, and not feel quite content 
until her lover should wear a tennis 
suit, or one of those black evening coats 
with a beautiful expanse of white linen. 

“T acknowledge it is shameful.” Mr. 
Melvin still smiled in a way she did not 
understand ; then they turned the cor- 
ner, where the clean whitewashed build- 
ings of the garrison spread out. 

The guard was pacing up and down 
his beat. The soldiers were already 
drawn up in line for the drill. The band 
was playing a stirring march. The 
commanding officer stood in the field 
with his arms folded. The usual num- 
ber of visitors were inside the gate, 
while beyond, near the sea-wall, the 
green was dotted by baby carriages, 
wheeled by nurses who had come in 
spotless caps and aprons to receive 
tender glances from under visored caps, 
and to send back love-looks as impas- 
sioned in return. 

Brass buttons shone in the sunlight ; 
bayonets flashed in Lesley’s eyes. 

“Do you see Major Perry standing so 
bravely there?” asked Mr. Melvin. 

Lesley could not repress a smile. 

“ He could not be more intent if he 
were facing the enemy’s lines instead of 
a few harmless people who are carrying 
only canes and parasols.” 

After a few commands of “ Forward !” 
“Guide center!” “ March!” the Adju- 
tant approached the commanding offi- 
cer, and the order “ Halt!” was given. 
The music ceased. 

“How soon it is all over,” sighed Les- 
ley. 

The band was again playing, the 
ranks were closed, and the companies 
marched to headquarters. 

Lesley leaned languidly against the 
picket fence. 

“It seems as if one could stand here 
forever and there would be nothing but 
sunshine and soft air,” she murmured. 


“Do you suppose those Spanish nuns 
never looked out upon the sea-wall and 
watched the Spanish soldiers in their 
gay uniforms as they paced up and 
down?” 

Mr. Melvin was thinking more about 
the way the breeze was playing with 
Lesley’s curls than about Spanish nuns. 

“ Tmagine the dreariness of lace-work 
and embroideries for amusement. How 
little they dreamed that soldiers’ songs 
would fill the rooms where they were 
chanting and praying.” 

The sun was growing brighter and 
warmer, the air heavier with the per- 
fume from rose-bushes and orange-trees, 
It was a relief to walk along the sea- 
wall and feel the breath of the ocean. 
They made their way to the old fort, 
and watched the throng of visitors come 
and go. They heard the Sergeant’s 
tales of tragedy, and thought what grim 
stories the coquina blocks could tell of 
the unhappy men who were cast in dun- 
geons or watched from the towers in 
the long nights. 

But now the grass grows thick where 
Spanish blood was spilled, and the can- 
non lie half-buried in the barbican; the 
people walk gayly up and down the 
parapets, forgetting the past in the tran- 
quil present, watching the sails and cir- 
cling gulls. 

Lesley and Mr. Melvin sat for a few 
moments by the eastern tower, then left 
the ramparts and came across the grass- 
grown moat to the San Marco. Here 
was modern life in which was no 
suggestion of frowning battlements so 
near. 

“ Ah, there is aunty! I am afraid she 
will think I have been gone a long 
time,” said Lesley, lightly tripping up 
the steps. “I have had a delightful 
morning—thank you so much,” she said 
in good-bye. 

. Mr. Melvin’s glance, as well as his re- 
ply, indicated that the morning had been 
a most pleasant one to him. 

Lesley sank down by her aunt’s side. 
She took off her broad hat, leaned her 
head on her hand, and looked toward 
the fort. 

She had forgotten shabby Romeos 
and languid Juliets. Shehad forgotten 
grim tales of injustice and Spanish 
tragedies. The soft, salt wind from 
the sea had blown away all such 
thoughts, and lulled all but sweet 
maiden fancies, 
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It was the hour after dinner, and the 
wide piazzas were filled with prome- 
naders. Lesley heard the waving of 
fans, the frou frou of rich draperies, 
the tread of masculine shoes keeping 
step with dainty feminine slippers, 
light laughter and snatches of conver- 
sation, while through the open windows 
sounded the preliminary tuning of vio- 
lins, for the first dance of the season 
was to be that night. 

“Why, Lesley, dear,” sounded Miss 
Andrews’ voice behind her, “are you 
alone?” Then, after hesitating a mo- 
ment, she went bravely on. “I think 
that, as I introduced Mr. Melvin to 
you, it is only right that I should tell 
you—that—that—he is hardly the sort 
of man you have ever met before. 
His mother and I are very dear friends. 
He is like one of my own nephews—yet 
—it is hard to say it to you, dear child— 
but I think if you knew more of the 
world and his past, you would under- 
stand.” 

Lesley looked at Miss Andrews in 
wide-eyed wonder. 

“You have probably seen Mrs. Pat- 
terson at Newport?” Miss Andrews 
questioned. 

Lesley nodded assent. 

“You know how handsome she is 
now—you can imagine how beautiful 
she was in her youth. Well, she and 
Melvin were engaged; it was during 
Mr. Melvin’s college days, and when he 
went abroad to study, then she met Mr. 
Patterson. He was a good deal older 
than Jack, and a good deal richer—and 
she married him. This experience did 
not prove avery wholesome thing for 
Jack, and, though he does not care 
anything for Ellen Patterson, he does 
not regard other women as he should.” 

Lesley smiled softly at Miss An- 
drews, lifted a bunch of Cherokee roses 
to hide the color that was burning in her 
cheeks, and then buried her face in the 
white petals and gold hearts. 

“You are so different from the other 
girls,” went on Miss Andrews, hesi- 
tatingly; “you are so young and un- 
spoiled, that, of course, Mr. Melvin is— 
interested—but he is wonderfully fas- 
cinating, you know, and just as heart- 
less—and you are so young,” she re- 
peated. “Itis arare thing for him to 
show anyone attention nowadays, but I 
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have seen him watching you as he 
would a sweet child ; though, of course, 
you haven’t noticed it.” 

Lesley’s face was further buried in 
the roses, and Miss Andrews did not see 
the amused smile they hid. 

“You'll forgive me, dear —I do not 
mean this as interfering—but you are 
so sweet and innocent, and Jack has 
lived abroad so much, and though any of 
these women here would give anything 
for his attention, yet they will watch 
you. You see I am a world - wise 
woman, and you are only a child, so 
you do not understand,” faltered poor 
Miss Andrews, helplessly. 

“Don’t trouble your dear heart about 
either of us,” said Lesley with her light 
laugh. “Mr. Melvin will never fall in 
love with such a simple creature, and 
I don’t think I shall swell the list of 
his victims, in spite of his irresistible fas- 
cinations,” and her eyes were very clear 
and serious. 

Miss Andrews sighed in relief; then, 
woman fashion, said : 

“There, dear, now forget all I have 
told you, and never think of it again. If 
Jack could have only known more girls 
like you!” 

The band began to play a German 
Liebestrdume that Lesley used to hear 
in Berlin in the Park, and she shivered 
at some memories which came rushing 
over her. 

She wondered whether Miss An- 
drews would tap her cheek and call her 
a “child,” if she knew that Count von 
Steinert had followed her over Europe 
and that Lord Parkhurst had made love 
to her; that, years ago, in boarding- 
school days, she and Paul Gerry took it 
into their foolish heads that they were 
dying of love for each other. That was 
five years ago, She was only seventeen 
then; she was twenty-two now, but no 
one thought it. Paul was so handsome in 
his West Point uniform, and she was so 
young then. All the girls at school were 
quite wild over him, but he had eyes for 
no one but her. That wasso long ago, 
and she saw him in Berlin last year, 
when the band was playing this very 
Liebestrdume. That was the first time 
she had seen him since that night she 
stole out Madame Jackson’s parlor win- 
dow to meet him. Everything would 
have been so different if Miss Robbins, 
the teacher of astronomy, had not been 
eternally star-gazing. It was evident 
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that her eyes were not uplifted that 
midnight, for it was a short story after 
that. Poor Paul drove away alone, while 
she stood, proudly defiant, listening to 
Madame Jackson’s scathing rebukes. 

The papers were robbed of the news 
of an elopement, and the reputation of 
Madame Jackson’s school was saved. 

Lesley used to wonder how Paul got 
over it. She used to cry a good deal, 
it was so dull in the convent, and 
he was such a dear boy, and had such 
handsome eyes. 

The strains of the violin floated out 
on the night air. She loved to dance. 
The music, the crowd, the scent of the 
flowers, the flare of the lights always 


Fetes 


set her pulse bounding. She turned to 
go in the ball-room with Miss Andrews 
when Mr. Melvin joined them. 

The spacious dining hall had been 
cleared for dancing, and when they en- 
tered a half dozen couples were circling 
around in the dreamy waltz. Matrons 
were sitting around in uncomfortable 
chairs, looking as if they enjoyed doing 
duty by their fair young charges, while 
they, in return, did their best to keep up 
a brilliant conversation, trying to look 
neither conscicus nor expectant if one 
of the few young men turned his foot- 
steps in their direction. 

It was abominably selfish in so many 
men to stay outside. 





‘“WHO IS SHE?” ASKED MRS, 


“Oh, Mr. Melvin! you are coming in 
to our little dance, are you not?” said 
Mrs. Hammond. “Men are so needed!” 
she added, as if to appeal to his chival- 
ric sense of honor. But he did not ask 
her for a dance. His coat of mail was 
heavy, and such little shafts went 
glancing away without leaving a dent 
on the steely surface. 

“T used to like to caper about a little 
in my younger days,” he said jestingly 
to Lesley. “I dare say I am a pretty 
poor partner now, but shall we takea 
turn?” 

They floated down the hall together. 
Before Lesley quite knew it, he had guid- 
ed her out the side door to the piazza. 





VAN WHEELOCK, 


(p. 162.) 


The air was warm and clear, and it was 
vastly pleasanter to walk up and down 
there than in the heat and glare 
inside. Lesley talked but little, and 
listened with gentle naiveté; yet she 
was full of pretty enthusiasm, not at all 
at variance with her sometimes serious, 
sympathetic smile. They walked up 
and down, keeping time to the music, 
until Mr. Hopkinton, impatient for his 
turn, went up to her to beg for a dance. 
So she again went in, and they were 
soon gliding in a waltz over the smooth 
floor. 

That night, when Lesley went to her 
room, she stood idly by the window 
before turning up the gas. She heard 
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footsteps on the gravel below, and, peep- 
ing through the blinds, saw only a half- 
burnt cigar, which had just been thrown 
away, glowing in the dark. The fra- 
grant odor came floating up to her. A 
man was standing in the shadow of the 
palm-tree, but she did not see him, 
neither did he see the beautiful face 
behind the shielding blinds. 

Lesley turned slowly away, absently 
beginning to take off her finery. Some 
way there was a gentler feeling in her 
heart as she thought of a certain smile 
which was no longer mocking. She 
felt there were fewer feminine wrongs 
to be avenged—yet a deserved lesson 
never hurt any man. 

“But you are such a child!” echoed 
Miss Andrews’ voice in her ears ; and as 
she glanced in the mirror she smiled to 
see how childlike was the expres:;ion of 
her eyes, in spite of the merry way 
the long brown lashes curled, Her 
skin was as fair and her cheeks as full 
of color as if the sunlight and fresh air 
from green fields only had touched 
them. Her hair grew a little unevenly 
and waved back from her temples in a 
way that also emphasized her unsus- 
piciousness of the world. 


V. 


Spring was come! It was there in 
the leaves and shadows, in the gardens 
where rose-bushes hung heavy with 
buds and blossoms, in sunny nooks flam- 
ing with flowers, in the moist earth and 
the languid south wind. The gray rocks 
of the old walls were covered with clus- 
ters of green vines. The orange-trees 
were white with their bridal flowers, 
whose waxen petals were scattered 
abroad with lavish prodigality by every 
breeze. The air was exuberant with 
the flush of life and bloom which would 
droop and wither in the burning sun of 
the coming summer. 

The dust on the Shell Road had been 
laid bya night shower, and the sweetest 
of south winds was blowing over miles 
of blossoming country, and the morning 
was full of fragrance. 

It was a larger party than usual for 
which the horses were saddled. Lesley 
was standing on the hotel steps dressed 
for the ride. 

Mr. Melvin made his way to her side. 
There was something about her that 
recalled the simplicity of a modest 


flower, which brought from deep re- 
cesses the genuine feelings of his 
younger days, before he found women’s 
disguises so cleverly delusive. 

They rode off together. After that 
it was the exception when he was not 
at Lesley’s side. At first it came about 
so gradually that to even the vigilant 
Mrs. Hammond it seemed excusably 
natural. It was not long, however, be- 
fore it appeared quite evident to the 
interested lookers-on that “that Miss 
Lawrence was /¢rying to capture Jack 
Melvin—but they fancied he was expe- 
rienced enough for her.” 

A troubled look came in sweet Miss 
Andrews’ gentle eyes, but Lesley seemed 
so guileless and so unconscious of any 
wrong, that she said only to herself : 

“Her eyes are like Psyche’s before 
she saw Eros—but the burning oil 
dropped on his shoulder; he awoke, 
and flew away!” as she sighed, and 
slowly caressed Lesley’s hand. 

It was already April, and in a week or 
two they would have to start homeward. 
So many people had gone northward 
that Lesley felt there would be few 
friends left at the San Marco. The gay 
season was nearing its close. Even 
though there were many people still 
left, one missed the rush of the throng. 

“There must be some one eligible 
still here, or Mrs. Hammond would 
have spread her wings and flown away 
ere this,” mused Lesley, as she alighted 
from the carriage’on returning from a 
three-weeks’ excursion and saw the 
handsome widow. “I wonder if it is 
Mr. Melvin for whom she lingers ?” 

As if in answer to her question, he 
appeared in the doorway. 

“Miss Lawrence! what a surprise! 
Have you just returned—did you drop 
down from the skies?” he hurriedly ex- 
claimed. 

“Ah, no!” she smiled; “I came up, 
rather, from the lower regions—a very 
warm place, I assure you.” 

Mr. Melvin was aroused. “I am so 
glad to see you here again!” he said. 

“And I am unfeignedly thankful to be 
here,” she said, looking at him with a 
direct, yet gentle, modest glance that 
was apparently free from coquetry. 

His eyes kindled a little beneath her 
steady gaze. 

“ Did you have such a wretched jour- 
ney?” he softly queried, with one of his 
rare smiles. 
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“Perfectly wretched,” she solemnly 
affirmed. “Aunt Sarah is a monster, 
and grew so strong while here that she 
was encouraged to go to the ends of 
the earth”—an amused, enlightened 
expression came into Mr. Melvin’s 
face—“ but she is passive enough now. 
She is quite worn out, and will rest 
here a week before we goto Fortress 
Monroe.” 

“A week,” he echoed; then said, care- 
lessly, “ How near the season is over. 
We shall all be on the wing soon.” 

“Tell me about St. Augustine,” she 
said. 

“Since you have been gone?” and 
he looked away from her. “Really, I 
have been away myself, and have just 
got back.” 

Lesley could see a flush spread over 
his face, and her own heart beat more 
quickly. 

Aunt Sarah had been released from 
Mrs. Hammond, so they went in to- 
gether. 

That last week went by more quickly 
than any of its predecessors. The last 
afternoon had come. Lesley was as 
restless as the clouds, but she did not 
stop to question herself now. Her face, 
with its pretty dimples and clear, starry 
eyes, was sunny and bright, but at times 
there was something besides laughter 
and joyousness in it—a troubled look 
that seemed to be taking deep root. 

Mr. Melvin had been just as kindly 
attentive as ever, yet she began to think 
it was as Mrs. Hammond had sweetly 
said in her presence weeks ago: “ Jack 
Melvin’s attentions never meant any- 
thing”—not that she had expected 
them to mean anything—but it could 
not be that he was deceiving her. 

The past weeks swept over her. It 
had been such fun at first—so different 
from all her other flirtations—only at 
the end of all the previous it was the man 
who was in earnest and she was left as 
whole-hearted as ever. Could it be that 
he had suspected and was giving her a 
deserved lesson? That would be so 
dishonorable in a man, and her cheeks 
flushed at the thought. She had never 
pretended to be sincere before, and 
every one knew it—that is, every one 
thought it was not himself, but the 
others, with whom she was flirting. Was 
her face such a truthful-looking one, 
after all? It must beso! And she had 
played simple sincerity so long that it 


had begun to be reality to her, and no 
longer a mockery. 

Yet what had Mr. Melvin done? Noth- 
ing but gracefully flutter around the 
candle she had lighted for him—only 
he had done it too skillfully. She had 
not intended to really durn his wings, 
but they were not even singed. 

He was so knightly looking—so gen- 

uinely indifferent to women and apa- 
thetic — what wonder that a certain 
glory would attach itself to conquest ! 
. She wondered if Paul Gerry had 
really felt as broken-hearted as he 
seemed when his father sent him back 
to West Point—but men’s hearts heal 
so quickly, and their memories are so 
short. And Count von Steinert, did he 
ever think of her now? And poor Mr. 
Hopkinton—she began to feel real sorry; 
and Lord Parkhurst —to be sure he 
did not look as sad at Homburg as the 
Count, but an evil look came into his 
face that made her shudder. 

And Mr. Melvin! There had been 
times when a softer light came into his 
eyes; then she had thought—but she 
did not dare finish the sentence in her 
own mind. 

They were going to take their last 
walk that afternoon. For the last time, 
perhaps, they would make their way to 
Fort Marion and sit in the shadow of 
the eastern tower. How like an Arca- 
dian idyl the happy spring had passed, 
but now the end had come. It was 
cruel. But would he not whisper some 
loving word in at least good-bye? 

As they sat together where they had 
passed so many hours, Mr. Melvin 
looked down at Lesley. From the brown 
curls on her brow, with the sunlight 
touching them, to the wistful little 
smile that hovered over the curved, 
half-drooping lips, there was so much of 
sweetness, and gentleness, that Mr. Mel- 
vin felt, as he never had before, the 
majesty, yet helplessness, of young wom- 
anhood, 

He watched the lace on her bosom 
rise and fall with every breath, the rose 
flush on her soft cheek deepen and pale, 
and saw a look of sadnessin hereyes. He 
listened to the sweet note in her voice. 

Some English people passed them. 

“Some of our cousins from over the 
sea,” he said. “I fancy they are on 
their way home from California, such 
so often come this way. I had a letter 
from a German friend of mine, who has 
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been traveling through the West with 
Lord Parkhurst E 

Lesley started involuntarily. 

“ But they will not be here until the 
last of the week, though they are liable 
to come any time,” she heard him say. 

Lesley drew a sigh of relief. When 
would Lord Parkhurst and Count von 
Steinert stop crossing her path? It was 
fortunate that she was going in the 
morning and would not see them. 

“They have been out on the prairies 
visiting one of my cousins in the army, 
stationed at Fort S ” Why, that 
is the fort where Paul was stationed, 
thought Lesley. “I have always thought 
I would like to go there,” he added. 

“It must be dreary to be there all of 
the time,” said Lesley, thinking how 
near she had come to being an officer’s 
wife. 

“My cousin, Paul Gerry—Lieutenant 
Gerry ’—this time Lesley started very 
perceptibly—“ is always writing for me 
to come to see him ‘i 

Mr. Melvin looked at Lesley inquir- 
ingly while she composedly explained, 
“T used to know a Paul Gerry, but that 
was when I was quite a child.” 

“He isafinefellow. Poor boy got en- 
tangled in some sort of an unfortunate 
love affair with a mere boarding-school 
girl r 

The color burned in Lesley’s cheeks 
in spite of herself, but Mr. Melvin was 
looking out at sea. 

“Strange what harm even a girl can 
do a man,” Mr. Melvin was saying. 
“ Paul was such a genuine, warm-hearted 
fellow. Only last fall he said to me he 
could not believe her heartless, ‘she had 
such truthful eyes.’ I never knew her 
name. Paul was very loyal—I beg your 
pardon, Iam afraid I should not have 
spoken of this—I need not ask your con- 
fidence ?”’ 

Lesley nodded gravely. 

“T thought he would never get over 
it, but I fancy it is all right now,” he 
added cheerfully, “for I think he is 
about to be formally betrothed to Count 
von Steinert’s sister.” 

Paul! Paul Gerry! Mr. Melvin’s 
cousin! Paul betrothed to Count von 
Steinert’s sister! Lesley was strangely 
moved. All the warm color had gone 
out of her face. 

“Yes; he wrote me he was about 
cured of his first love affair,” she heard 
Mr. Melvin saying. “ This Lord Park- 














hurst had some kind of an affair with 
her abroad—at least I judged so from 
Paul’s letter—and Lord Parkhurst is not 
the kind of man I should wish a sisfer 
or sweetheart of mine to have much to 
do with.” 

Lesley could sit quiet no longer. 

“TI must look at the harbor a mo- 
ment,” she said as she rose ; “it is my 
last time this year, you know.” 

It was not a part of the preconceived 
plan that made her voice waver a little. 

Mr. Melvin rose, too, and looked 
straight into her eyes. 

“ Are you sorry?” he asked. 

Lesley’s heart beat so strangely that 
she felt suffocated. She knew by the 
tone, the glance, that the longed-for 
time had come—and yet she was unable 
to say a word. She longed to run away. 
Like a shy, simple schoolgirl, she felt 
half afraid to listen to the words that 
would be the sweetest thing in the world 
to her. Before this, she had never 
minded a man’s making love to her. It 
was such an easy thing to look sur- 
prised and say a wo that grew bigger 
and colder in the pause that followed. 

This time it was different. Yet was it 
not a part of her original design ? 

She turned her head a little nervously, 
and laughed lightly, saying, “Oh, yes, of 
course, but it isso lovely at the Hygeia! ” 

That last genuine acting undid all the 
other masquerading. In a moment Mr. 
Melvin was himself again, and another 
look came so quickly in place of the 
tender one that Lesley almost doubted 
that it had been. It was not the old 
half-whimsical cynical expression; it was 
grave and sad. He simply thought she 
did not care, that was all. He did not 
think for a moment she had been 
cleverly assuming a part to deceive 
him. 

The afternoon had gone, Lesley 
started to see how long the slanting 
shadows had grown. The matchless 
blue of the sky had deepened to a pur- 
ple and gold, while around the setting 
sun was a splendor of saffron tints. 

Mr. Melvin sawtears in Lesley’s eyes 
when they turned to leave the tower, 
but, man fashion, did not guess the 
cause. They talked but little. Lesley 
kept saying to herself, “ To-night is left ! 
To-night is left! I cannot go withouta 
word,” She was young, and hope was 
as sweet and illusive as ever. 

(END OF PART 1.) 
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THE YARN OF THE YAMPA. 
PART IV. ST. PETERSBURG AND MOSCOW. 


BY E. L. H. McGINNIS. 


dikes to St. Petersburg was one 

of constantly growing interest, 

and the moujiks, in their red 
calico shirts (the tails of which were 
left outside), with trousers tucked in 
high boots, and great shocks of coarse 
hair on their hatless heads, stopped 
work long enough to gaze in open- 
mouthed wonder. Immense canal- 
boats, laden with lumber, were passed, 
and finally a bend in the river brought 
us within sight of the outskirts of the 
Northern Capital. 

At this point an incident occurred 
that we can never forget. We were just 
about to pass the Navy Yard when along 
came a great war vessel going down the 
river. As they were abreast of us, the 
band, which was stationed on the after 


Te eight-mile tow up through the 


‘deck, broke into the strains of the “Star 
,. Spangled Banner,” while the blue and 


white ensign slowly dipped, and every 
man of the officers and crew, lined up 
along the rail, uncovered as if by clock- 
work! None of us had ever before 
heard of a war vessel saluting a yacht, 
and the compliment was so great that 
we all rushed for the side and cheered 
them again and again, in acknowledg- 
ment of the greatest honor they could 
possibly show to us. Not a word was 
spoken, but, realizing at that moment 
that we were certainly “a long distance 
from the Bowery,” and being welcomed 
in such a manner, I felt a great lump in 
my throat; and through the mist in my 


eyes I noticed that I was not alone in 
the thought of home, so many thousand 
miles away. 

I wish my pen could convey better 
to you how we were touched; it was 
one of the little occurrences that make 
life happier, and if you, my friend, 
could have stood with us on deck at that 
moment, you would better understand 
the feelings of welcome than is possible 
from my poor description. 

Shortly after, we rounded another 
bend and St. Petersburg lay before us, 
In the stream, moored to buoys just be- 
low the great stone Nicholas Bridge, 
was an immense white steam yacht, and 
over the rail floated the American flag, 
while her size and rig showed her to be 
the Valiant. In a few minutes we were 
moored just astern of her, and close 
enough to speak to those on her deck. 
Was it not strange that here together 
should be seen the largest steam and 
the largest sailing yachts of America, at 
this distance from home? Truly, the 
Russians may have believed that huge 
yachts were plentiful with us. 

When we went ashore we met a prize 
in the shape of Karl Schmitz, courier 
of the Hotel d’Angleterre, whom we at 
once engaged to pilot us around. Un- 
der his paternal fin we were steered to 
droskies (carriages), and, on jumping 
in, were driven to a regular standing- 
place of them. Here we all piled out, 
and at a call from Schmitz the drivers 
gathered around him. On being told 
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we wished to be driven around the city, 
and later to the Aquarium, they pro- 
ceeded to bid against each other for the 
work, the lowest bidder finally being 
employed. This is the custom here, as 
no tariff regulates the charges. 

While they were thus engaged in 
noisy altercation I had time to make a 
thorough inspection of our equipage 
that had nearly jolted the breath from 
<our poor bodies ez route, and saw that 
we had been transported in a low, four- 
wheeled vehicle that must have been 
built when Adam was very young. It 
was a trifle (mind, a ¢rzfle) like a min- 
iature victoria, without top, too large 
for one and too small for two. 

‘The wheels seemed to be of four 
different sizes, and, if it once had 
springs, they must have forgotten how 
to spring. An arrangement that 
answered for a box seat was in front, 
and on it perched the isvoschik (driver), 
who was as interesting a freak as we 
have yet seen, though he was but one 
of thetype. He was of rather short build 
and very fat, and was clothed from head 
to foot in a sort of bathrobe affair of 
dark blue cloth (kaftan), buttoned diag- 
onally across his body from right shoul- 
der to his huge waist, which was bound 
around by a most gorgeous scarf of 
flaming red and yellow, that is, it once 
kad been, but was now so utterly filthy 
and dirty that it and his gown were 
gradually growing to be of the same 
tint. His hat was dirtier yet, and 
looked like a very low, old-fashioned 
“beaver,” but brushed the wrong way 
s it ever kad been brushed, which I 

oubt), and as if he had sat down on it 
in its infancy, centuries ago. From be- 
meath its greasy brim peeped a face that 
was absolutely devoid of intelligence. 
I believe an idea would have been 
flattened out ere it could have pene- 
trated his thick skull. The profile view 
ef this shock-headed fairy was even 
more startling. 

On the driver’s box are no cushions, 
Instead, he has fastened beneath his 
gown a large pillow, to ease the jolts 
as he flies along over the rutty pave- 
ments, but. as the pillow often goes on 
its travels, it may be seen between his 
shoulder-blades as often as where it 
should be. When he drives he winds 
his knitted reins around his arms, and 
stretches both hands as far out in front 
of his body as he can possibly reach. 


His horse (save the mark !) was not un- 
like a half-starved Newfoundland dog, 
rough and shaggy, and looked as if it 
certainly would fall over dead from ex- 
haustion unless strongly propped up at 
each corner of its emaciated carcass. 
It is surprising, however, how these un- 
couth Cossack ponies will fly over the 
ground when urged by the little knout 
(whip) which dangles from their mas- 
ter’s wrist. The harness seemed to be 
made of leather thongs rather than 
straps, and there were no blinders on 
the bridle. 

Here in Russia no traces are used, 
the harness being fastened to the shafts 
of the vehicle ; and it is the office of the 
wooden arch (dooga) over the horse’s 
neck to keep these shafts from sticking 
in him as he draws a heavy load. 

The horses of the celebrated Orloff 
strain, however, driven only by the 
rich, are magnificent animals, originally 
descended from Arabian stock, and 
make a fine show as they are driven 
three abreast, the two outer ones gal- 
loping and with heads turned outward, 
while the middle one trots. They go 
like the wind, and the clatter of their 
hoofs gives early warning of their ap- 
proach. 

Our drive was most interesting and 
instructive, for Schmitz was fortunate 
enough to find a very decent landau 
and two horses that seetned able to 
hold together. We were driven to the 
different adjacent islands of the city, 
crossing on wooden bridges, which are 
taken down in winter and laid om the 
ice-covered Neva, rather than over it. 
The prettiest of these islands was the 
Kammenoi Ostroff. 

We went ashore again next morning 
after breakfast, finding Schmitz await- 
ing us at the boat-landing with our lan- 
dau, which he had engaged for our entire 
stay. We were driven to the Ambassa- 
dor’s, and while Richie was there we 
had time to notice the countless uni- 
forms which are so universally worn 
here by the men. Many wore large, 
heavy overcoats and astrakhan caps in 
spite of the great heat, while we were 
uncomfortably warm in the thinnest of 
clothing. We even saw some of the 
peasants wearing their heavy fur coats 
(shubas); while all in uniforms, as well 
as the moujiks, wore trousers tucked in 
their long boots, which were made of 
veritable Russian leather with the well- 
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known odor. After finishing our busi- 
ness at the Ambassador’s and Consul’s 
we were driven down the famous 
Nevski Prospekt, the great boulevard of 
the city, to the Imperial Hermitage 
(Imperatorsky Ermitage), the huge 
museum founded by Catherine II., and 
next to the Winter Palace, and reveled 
in the magnificent callection of paint- 
ings, statuary and curios. 

The priceless vases of jasper, mala- 
chite and lapis lazuli surpassed anything 
of the kind we had ever seen. We were 
also admitted to the gallery of Peter the 
Great, which is really in the Winter 
Palace but is connected to the Hermit- 
age. In it are kept the various relics of 


the city’s founder, including his tools 


and lathe as well as many specimens of 
his handiwork. 

Various presents to him are also 
kept here, and one vase, a foot high, 
is simply a single topaz with a slight 
concavity at the top. So much of 
grandeur and fabulous wealth are to be 
seen here, that we were well tired out 
and ready for lunch as we passed out. 

We drove to the typical Russian res- 
taurant of Palkin, on the Nevski Pros- 
pekt, and refreshed the inner man with 
a bountiful repast. Here we first saw 
the Russian gourmand’s beloved sterlet, 
swimming in a large marble tank, from 
which the customer catches his own 
choice in a hand-net kept for the pur- 

ose, 

When thoroughly refreshed, we were 
driven to the Cathedral of St. Isaac 
of Dalmatia (Isaakievsky Sobor), the 
enormous golden dome of which is the 
most prominent landmark of the city. 
The present edifice is the third built on 
this foundation,-a very unstable one, by 
the way, and great numbers of piles 
were driven into the soil in aid. 

It was well covered on one side by 
scaffolding where repairs were being 
made, and it is said to be never free 
from the sound of the workmen’s pound- 
ing, so fast does it settle. It is built of 
massive blocks of marble and granite, 
and the doors of bronze are said to be 
the largest in the world, and are ex- 
quisitely beautiful. Impressive as is 
the entrance with its enormous col- 
umns, it is nothing compared with the 
interior. 

There we saw columns of mammoth 
size of the superb green malachite 
and blue lapis lazuli, supporting the 





roof. The wealth of precious stones on 
the ikons took our breath away. 

Were I asked what was the most dis- 
tinctively Russian feature seen by us 
while in the country, I should unhesi- 
tatingly say theikons. Theyare pictorial 
representations of the Saviour, Virgin, 
or some saint, with face and hands 
painted, and with figure and _ back- 
ground of yellow, and often of purest 
gold. They vary in size from a tiny one 
in some humble moujik’s hut to those 
of heroic proportions in the churches. 

Even the exteriors of buildings are 
decorated with them, and so prevalent 
are they that in every shop, telegraph 
and post-office, one’s hat is always re- 
moved as a mark of respect to the ikon, 
which is sure to be seen if looked for. 
Those in the churches and little sanctu- 
aries, opening directly off the sidewalks, 
contain the rarest of jewels in pro- 
fusion; and those here in St. Isaac’s 
were covered with solid and purest of 
beaten gold so thickly encrusted with 
diamonds, rubies, sapphires, emeralds, 
turquoises, and every precious stone 
known, that their values can hardly be 
computed. And not one, but many of 
these were seen in every large church 
or cathedral we visited. Each one is 
encased in a magnificent frame of gold, 
and covered by a large plate glass, which 
is devoutly kissed by the faithful wor- 
shiper as he rises from where he has 
prostrated himself in front of it, while 
offering his prayers. It matters not 
whether the owner’s mode of life be 
good or bad from a worldly standpoint, 
there, on his wall, is always to be seen 
his or her ikon, and you may be sure 
that the small one found in the moujik’s 
hut is the very finest that its owner can 
possibly afford. 

Some of these are said to be capa- 
ble of working miracles, and so great 
are their powers believed to be that on 
special occasions they are removed from 
their resting-places and taken to the 
bedside of the sick and suffering, or to 
bring good luck to a new house just 
about to be occupied. They are then 
always moved in the care of some 
person in charge, with much ceremony. 

Those that hang permanently in 
houses have lamps filled with conse- 
crated oil burning in front of them on 
feasts and holidays; and many times 
daily do all stop and cross themselves 
in front of them, while it is always done 
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before a single mouthful of food is 
taken at meals. 

It is said that one known as the Vlad- 
imir Madonna saved Moscow from the 
Tartars once, and another, the Iberian 
Madonna, is believed to have been the 
cause of Napoleon’s failure to capture 
Moscow. But I have already said 
enough to convey to you the reverence 
in which these ikons are held. 

From the beauties of St. Isaac’s we 
were driven to those of the Cathedral 
of Kazan (Kazansky Sobor), Here we 
were again dazzled by the splendor 
and magnificence. The most interest- 
ing things seen there were the ikonos- 
tase and its wonder-working ikon of the 
Virgin of Kazan, and the solid silver 
balustrade, both 
the gifts of the 
Don Cossacks at 
the close of Na- 
poleon’s cam- 
paign. Ivan the 
Terrible had the 
ikon transferred 
to Moscow after 
Kazan was cap- 
tured, and from 
there Peter the 
Great had it 
brought to St. 
Petersburg. 
Another feature 
of interest here 
were the captured 
Turkish, Persian 
and Polish battle- 
flags hung on the 
walls. 

Tome, thegreat- 
est pleasure of the 
day was yet tocome. We had eagerly 
been looking forward to hearing the 
singing of the monks at vesper-service 
at the monastery of Alexander Nevsky 
(Alexandro-Nevskaia Troitskaia Lavra) 
and were next driven there. It is built 
on the site of an ancient battle-field, 
where the Grand Duke Alexander won 
a great victory over the Swedes and 
Teutons, and was canonized, becoming 
Russia’s patron saint. It consists of the 


TYPICAL 


Metropolitan's house, an academy, a 
seminary, seven churches, and a ceme- 
tery in which are buried many of 
Russia’s celebrated dead. The whole is 
inclosed by a high wall. 

On arriving at the entrance to one of 
the churches, Schmitz learned that there 
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was to be no service that day, at least 
that we could attend, as it was a relig- 
ious holiday. We were naturally much 
disappointed, but improved the oppor- 
tunity to study the appearance of the 
monks. They never cut their hair or 
beards, their idea being to resemble the 
Saviour in looks as much as possible ; 
and clad in their long, black gowns 
(those whom we saw were young or 
middle-aged), there was a marked re- 
semblance to His features as we are 
familiar with them. We were shown 
the ikons, altars and tombs, by one of 
the monks, and from the cool recesses 
of the church we passed out into the 
cemetery, strolling around the graves 
of Russia’s illustrious dead. 

Coming toa 
little building 
around one, that 
was filled with 
flowers, wreaths 
and faded floral 
designs, we learn- 
ed that we were 
inspecting the 
grave of that great 
genius whose 
music has thrilled 
the whole world 
with its glorious 
harmonies, and 
whose sweet, 
simple melodies 
have touched the 
hearts of myriads 
of hearers, con- 
taining, as they 
do, that vein of 
sadness so often 
to be found in the 
music of any northern people, though 
not, perhaps, so well known as that of the 
great master, Anton Rubinstein. 

I had paused by it for a moment, mus- 
ing on his Melody in F, as its sweet 
strains were running through my mind, 
when I was aroused by notes so sad, so 
plaintive and yet so. grand, first faint in 
the distance and then gradually growing 
louder and louder, as if the gates of 
heaven had been opened and God’s an- 
gels were singing in voices so glorious 
and well-blended that it seemed the 
tones must come from an organ, only 
far sweeter, richer and fuller than any 
instrument fashioned by man’s hand. 

Turning quickly to where these 
heavenly strains came from, we saw a 
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ST. BASILE, 


funeral procession approaching, the 
casket on a low, uncovered conveyance, 
with mourners marching behind, and in 
front were the monks, chanting a dirge 
of inexpressive sadness and sweetness, 
with the wild, weird harmonies so char- 
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acteristic of the Russian music. The 
solemnity, the pathos of that singing, 
and the effect as we stood uncovered 
near Rubinstein’s grave, I can never 
forget, and my only regret is that I can- 
not convey its exquisite beauty in words, 
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Meanwhile the evening was approach- 
ing, and reluctantly we were driven 
away, through the gates and into the 
busy streets of the city again, out to the 
Kammenoi Ostrov (Kammenoi Island), 
where, in the long twilight, we sat ata 
little table on the bank of the Neva, at 
Cubat’s, and dined delightfully, while 
music of the gypsies, singing their native 
songs to the Grand Duke Alexis and 
some friends who were dining within, 
came through the open windows to us 
on the terrace. 

The delicious Russian cigarettes hav- 
ing been lit, we sat there watching the 
steam launches, while we mused over 
what we had seen during the day. But 
if the heat is tropical with a vengeance 
during the day, the cool of the even- 
ing comes suddenly, and prudence de- 
manded that we seek the carriage, where 
our overcoats were. As we drove back 
to the landing, those sublime and ma- 
jestic strains of the Alexander Nevski 
floated through my brain, until my rev- 
ery was broken by the shrill call to the 
yacht for the gig, and ere long we were 
aboard and turned in, four very tired 
and sleepy chaps. 

The heat during the night was very 
oppressive, and it must have been awful 
on shore. The sun next morning prom- 
ised another “scorcher,” and we sat 
around on deck under the awning until 
Schmitz was seen waving to us on the 
boat-landing. As we stepped ashore, he 
told us that he had secured permission 
for us to visit the Winter Palace (Zimny 
Dboretz). This was good news indeed, 
for we hoped to see it, but permission is 
not easily obtained; so we started to 
drive there, in great expectations of a 
treat, which were realized beyond all 
description. 

The enormous building stands over- 
looking the Neva, and is 450 feet long 
by 350 feet wide. So huge is it thata 
story is told to the effect that, on being 
renovated at the time of the last coro- 
nation, twelve families were found resid- 
ing in its minor rooms, unknown to 
the authorities, and one of these had 
kept on the roof a cow for many months. 
There is, I believe, pretty good founda- 
tion for the story. 

We were shown a number of superb 
halls, that of the Knights of St. George, 
Nicholas Hall, the Golden Hall, and the 
White Hall, being the most celebrat- 
ed. Of these, by far the finest is the 
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Nicholas Hall, where the court balls 
are held. It is of grand proportions, 
and the decorations are entirely of 
white and crystal. The enormous can- 
delabra are made of rock-crystal, and 
are on very high pedestals of the same, 
covered with most exquisite etching ; 
any one of them must be worth a king’s 
ransom. 

When a ball is given, the Tzar and 
Tzaritza, with court, are on a raised 
dais until nearly time for the supper. 
All leave the room for the promenades, 
and at once the place is transformed by 
an army of attendants. A colossal rug, 
made in imitation of grass, is brought 
in and spread over the floor, while paths 
of canvas are laid across it. Enormous 
growing palms and rare plants are 
brought from the conservatories and 
green-houses, and under these the small 
tables are set, after which myriads 
of singing-birds are liberated and fly 
through the foliage, blending their 
notes with those of the orchestras, 
while the guests are having refresh- 
ments. 

At one end of this magnificent room 
is a hallway opening onto the Grand 
Staircase, a structure so beautiful in 
proportions and decorations of purest 
white marble and onyx, that one can 
compare it with nothing save that of 
the Grand Opéra in Paris, 

After feasting our eyes: on these 
points of interest, we were conducted 
to the Palace Church, where the ikons 
seemed even more magnificent than 
any yet seen by us. We were also 
shown one, said to have been painted 
by St. Luke, a hand of St. John the 
Baptist, and the hand and arm of Mary 
Magdalen, as well as a nail'tfrom the 
true Cross, among relics. 

In the treasury are kept the crown 
jewels, the size and magnificence of 
which I will not attempt to describe, 
so far beyond the power of words are 
they. 

We were next shown many of the 
living apartments, including those of 
Nicholas I. and Alexander II., where 
everything they contained when occu- 
pied by those monarchs is left intact. 
In the rooms of the latter we saw the 
blood-stained couch on which he was 
laid, after the fatal bomb had done its 
fiendish work. Even the three little 
silver coins found in his pocket at the 
time are laid on his desk, and the half- 
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smoked cigarette used by him as he lay 
dying is preserved in a glass tube by 
the side of the coins. Those of his 
papers which it was possible to leave 
on his desk are as he placed them. 

One most interesting thing I had 
nearly forgotten to mention. Accord- 
ing to an ancient Russian custom, when 
a Tzar is crowned, every city, town or 
village sends a representative bearing a 
large plate of gold, on which are served 
bread and salt as a token of loyalty and 
fealty. These plates are of the most 
exquisite workmanship and are often 
embellished with rare jewels and the 
beautiful Russian enamel-work. The 
Tzar accepts them in person from their 
bearers. These plates are all most care- 
fully preserved and hung on the walls 
of the several palaces, and so numerous 
have they become that the erection of 
a special museum for their reception is 
said to be under contemplation. 

Happening to glance out of a window 
in passing, we were just in time to see 
the change of the guard, accompanied 
by the music of a large military band, 
all being clad in their striking Cossack 
uniforms. 

Along the walls of this gallery were 
hung beautiful paintings representing 
scenes of the last Russo-Turkish war. 
From there we were shown the rooms 
being prepared for the occupancy of 
Emperor William and those intended 
for President Faure. 

Having finished our visit to the Win- 
ter Palace, we were driven to see the 
Imperial and State carriages, harness, 
etc., including the carriage of Alexander 
II., with its back and bottom blown out 
by the explosion. Here also are the 
traveling sledges (troikas) formerly used 
by Peter the Great, and the State car- 
riages of Catherine II., the sides of which 
are decorated by paintings of herself 
and the ladies of her court in a rather 
startling state of nudity. The’ equi- 
pages used in the last coronation cere- 
monials were most interesting. 

Being pretty tired by this time, we 
returned on board the yacht for lunch 
andarest. At three o’clock we returned 
to the landing and were driven to the 
Fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul, be- 
neath the walls of which are the dun- 
geons used to confine the political 
prisoners before they are sent to Siberia. 

Here, too, are the tombs of the Rus- 
sian monarchs, all exactly alike in plain, 


simple, but massive rich black marble 
with gold lettering; and on each, ina 
little lamp representing the imperial 
crown and filled with consecrated oil, 
there burned a flame which is never al- 
lowed to die out. These tombs are in 
the Cathedral. The memorials sent by 
different nations and rulers at the time 
of the death of Alexander III. are also 
shown. 

Here, too, we were allowed to see the 
boat said to have been built, equipped 
and sailed by Peter the Great, and called 
the “father of the Russian navy.” 

On our way out of the grounds it was 
explained to us that, in case of an up- 
rising of the prisoners in the dungeons, 
the river-gates could be thrown open 
and its waters allowed to rush through, 
inundating the entire series of cells and 
drowning their occupants like rats ina 
trap. 

Then we were driven to see the little 
wooden house of Peter the Great, built 
by his own hands; and in one corner 
we found the faithful on their knees in 
prayer before the ikons, while outside 
stood the holy water and lists of those 
who had been sprinkled with it. 

It was evening when we started for 
Moscow. We had no trouble in finding 
a good, roomy compartment, prepared 
specially for our occupation, and shortly 
after nine we started on our thirteen- 
hour ride from the northern capital to 
Moscow, the “Cradle of the Tzars.” 

Previous to leaving St. Petersburg, 
Schmitzhadrecommendeda courier here 
in Moscow, named Bechmann, and had 
telegraphed, engaging his services. As 
we alighted from the train in the morn- 
ing, there he was, waiting patiently. 
That was the only time during our stay 
that we saw him in repose. One of us 
braced up courage enough to inquire if 
he was Bechmann, at which he came to 
life and soon had us and our luggagein 
a small omnibus. 

There was more “sass ”’ in that little 
spitfire than in any other man I ever 
saw. When he wasn’t snarling at a stu- 
pid isvoschik through clenched teeth, 
he was whacking him over the back 
and shoulders with his large, fat, cot- 
ton umbrella. He certainly was.a char- 
acter, 

We were driven to the Slaviansky 
Bazar (hotel), and under Bechmann’s 
pilotage begun our survey of the won- 
ders of Moscow, the modern Nineveh. 
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LAWN TENNIS LAURELS FOR 1696. 


A 


REVIEW OF THE SEASON, 


BY J. PARMLY PARET. , 


was one of surprises and uncer- 

tainty. In the absence of Larned 

and Wrenn, who were “ otherwise 
engaged” in the Cuban campaign, the 
second-class experts were supreme, and 
for the first time were free from the 
overshadowing presence of superior 
skill. 

Whitman, Ware, Davis and Hackett 
—all college players, by the way — 
proved to be the men of the year, of 
whom Davis was the greatest find. His 
play at times was nearer to the first- 
class form shown by Larned and Wrenn 
than by any other American player on 
the courts to-day. 

Like all other left-handed players, 
however, Davis is seldom steady in his 
play. He has the speed, length, ac- 
curacy and control ; the variety of plays, 
combined with the head to know when 
to use them, and last, but not least, he 
has the ideal tennis temperament. His 
‘greatest need is experience, but he is 
‘young yet and that will come in time. 

Hackett’s success was less brilliant, 
but he is a player of directly opposite 
type, and one who can never expect as 
much success as Davis. He is a new- 


|: Lawn Tennis season of 1898 


comer in the field, and his play this sea- 
son was remarkable for a“ first year” 
man. Hackett was unfortunately han- 
dicapped this year by an injured wrist, 
and all his matches have been played 
with a rubber bandage on this member. 
This forced him to fall back on a short, 
choppy cut stroke, similar to that used 
by Terry, also of Yale. 

This style of play diminishes the 
speed, and gains only in the ease with 
which it can be played, and the conse- 
quent steadiness of play. With better 
form he should climb high on the lad- 
der of success, 

Whitman and Ware are old rivals, 
and it is curious how closely they have 
grown up together in tennis, They 
come from the same place, belong to the 
same club, and are in the same class at 
Harvard; they first came out in the 
same tournament—the Harvard inter- 
scholastic championship of 1894—and, 
although personally the best of friends, 
are jealous rivals on the courts and al- 
most invariably opposed to each other 
whenever they play in the same tour- 
naments. This season they were con- 
sidered the strongest candidates for the 
championship, and the earlier meetings 
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between them both resulted in favor of 
Ware. He beat Whitman in the Mas- 
sachusetts State championship, and 
again for the Canadian championship, 
but one week after the latter match 
Whitman turned the tables on his con- 
queror at Longwood ; while at Newport 
Ware met his Waterloo, for Whitman 
then beat him three straight sets, in 
which Ware got just four games. 

Except for those two defeats, Whit- 
man had an absolutely clean record of 
victories until the intercollegiate tour- 
nament, when he lost to Davis. His 
play was the most consistent of all 
the men in active competition, and he 
took the lion’s share of the season’s 
laurels, yet he must still be reckoned in 
the second class, and the only first-class 
play of the year be credited to Davis, for 
his Steven and Bond matches at New- 
port, and the Whitman match at New 
Haven. 

Whitman lacks speed in all his play. 
He has an almost marvelous command 
of the ball, and his strokes are made 
with less effort than any other player’s in 
the country, not even excepting Larned. 
But seemingly he cannot add speed to 
the accuracy and good length he has 
acquired, It is in this respect, and this 
only, that his play is inferior to that of 
Larned and Wrenn. 

Ware’s record for the season is not 
as consistent as that of Whitman. He 
began rather badly, losing to G. H. Miles 
at Orange, and later in the season to 
A. P. Hawes in a match that proved to 
be the most remarkable “upset” of the 
season. At Newport, Ware fairly took 
one’s breath away at first as he marched 
through player after player of repu- 
tation. Fischer got only six games 
from him and Millett only four. In fact, 
when he met Whitman in the semi- 
finals, there were quite as many people 
who fancied him as thechampion. But 
Ware fizzled badly in this match, and 
his sorry exhibition was even worse 
than that against Hawes the week be- 
fore. Whitman did not have to play 
well to beat hira, for Ware could not 
keep the balls in the court and out of 
the net. His ranking would have been 
rather doubtful if he had not redeemed 
himself, at the end of the season, by 
beating Davis three sets to one in the 
Incercollegiate tournament. 

Ware is distinctly a “heady” player 
and he deserves wonderful credit for 


his success, for he cannot be called a 
natural-born player, like Larned, Whit- 
man and Millett, for instance. His suc- 
cess has been gained only by hard work. 
Two points in particular about his play 
recommend it to the expert. He does 
not “stroke” the ball when driving 
against an opponent whois notat the net, 
and thus saves many points which he 
might otherwise lose in the net or out of 
court. He also has aremarkable ability 
for “covering” his passing strokes so 
that even expert players cannot tell be- 
fore the ball leaves his racket whether 
it is going to the right or the left. 
Bond, the Western crack, is a one- 
sided player, very much like Carr Neel, 
his predecessor from Chicago. He vol- 
leys incessantly, and is very clever at 
killing overhead balls, once he gets 
safely to the net. But Bond’s ground 
strokes are distinctly weak ; he pushes 
the ball from the top of its bound, rather 
than hitting it, and this stroke is made 
in very bad form. His service helps 
him wonderfully, however, and he 
proved to bea very difficult man to beat, 
because he isso hardtopass. Curiously 
enough, Collins, the Western champion, 
seems to be his “ hoodoo,” for he almost 
invariably beats Bond, and this year 
won over him in straight sets when the 
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THE WHITMAN-BUDLONG MATCH. 
(From the Casino Gallery.) 


latter challenged him for the Western 
championship, But other Western 
players tell me that Bond is quite Col- 
lins’s equal, if not his superior, and 
their comparative scores in other West- 
ern tournaments would seem to bear 
this out. Personally, I can express no 
opinion, for I have never seen Collins 
lay. 

Of the other players—Stevens, Bud- 
long, Davidson, Paret and Williston— 
only Budlong and Davidson made any 
noticeable progress during the year. 
Both Stevens and Paret are just where 
they were last season, and Williston 
played only two or three matches, and 
those so inconsistent that he cannot be 
ranked at all. Davidson improved his 
play, particularly in his back-hand 
strokes, and on earth courts he proved a 
difficult man to dispose of. Even on 
grass at Newport this year, Davidson 
made a creditable showing, where he 
has generally spoiled the effect of his 
earlier successes on dirt. 

Budlong’s play was better than that 
he showed last season. Budlong might 
be called an old young player, for while 
still young in years he is old in experi- 
ence, and four or five years ago was 
only a little behind the best men at the 
game. He went back badly, however, 
and most of those who follow the form 
of the players had about decided that 
he had joined the class of the “back 
numbers.” Butthis season he bobbed 
up again and really distinguished him- 
self. He played in only four tourna- 
ments, Longwood, Wentworth, Mag- 


nolia and Newport, but in the last two 
he did very good work. In fact, his 
match against Champion Whitman at 
Newport was the only close one the 
latter was forced to play during the 
tournament, Budlong led at two sets 
to one, and in the fifth set he forced 
the champion to 8—6 before he was 
beaten. At Magnolia, too, he won the 
singles over a strong field, including Da- 
vis, Ware, Fischer, Bond and other good 
men. ; 

Fischer, George Wrenn and Millett 
were all disappointing in their play this 
year. -All three went to Newport 
among the favorites for the champion- 
ship, and all went down in straight sets ° 
to Whitman or Ware. Fischer did some 
good work earlier in the season, but 
neither of the others distinguished 
himself. Both times Fischer met 
Whitman he forced him to the full 
number of sets, once three and once 
five, to win. But he could make no 
impression on Ware, and he lost twice 
to Forbes, and once, in the West, to 
Everts Wrenn. 

Among the thirty-six players classi- 
fied there are only two, Hawes and 
Pier, who did not play at Newport. The 
championship tournament, I consider, 
is the real test of the year, and the 
ranking for the season should be largely 
based on its results. Of course, it is 
impossible and unjust to work from 
that data alone, and sometimes it is 
even necessary to reverse the results of 
that meeting on account of the weight 
of evidence from other matches. Take 
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the cases of Ward and Hackett, for in- 
stance. Ward beat Hackett at Newport 
three sets to one, and yet it is necessary 
to place Hackett above Ward, for his 
play in the other tournaments was dis- 
tinctly better. Among others, Ward 
lost to both McKittrick and Carleton, 
both lower-class men; while Hackett’s 
record is very consistent, and not only 
was he not beaten by anyone below 
him except Ward, but he won over many 
good second-class players and played 
close matches against others. His 
match against Davis in the Intercollegi- 
ate tournament, when he led up to 4—2 
in the last set, only one day before 
Davis beat Champion Whitman, showed 
his real skill. 

Such men as Hackett, Davidson and 
Paret are difficult to rank because of the 
difference in their form on different 
kinds of courts. Both Hackett and 
Davidson are at home on earth courts, 
and their play is sure to suffer-at New- 
port on soft grass, while in my own case 
it is just the opposite way. Where 
such a man has played often enough in 
other tournaments to pretty well define 
his position, it is necessary to strike an 
average between his dirt-court play and 
his grass-court game for purposes of 
ranking, although I am strongly in- 
clined to favor grass, because the cham- 
pionship and most of the other big 
tournaments are played on grass courts, 
and that is one of the natural conditions 
of the American game. 

In Budlong’s case it is slightly differ- 
ent. He played only one brilliant match 
at Newport, but those five sets against 


Whitman were supported by his vic- 
tory the week previous at Magnolia, 
when he beat Belden, Fischer and Davis 
on successive days, and that after 
Fischer had beaten Bond, and Davis 
had beaten the conqueror of Ware. In 
my own case there was only one strong 
match at Newport, and not enough 
evidence in previous or subsequent 
matches elsewhere (although they were 
all played on earth courts) to justify a 
higher ranking. 

Several of the men ranked among the 
lower classes showed glimpses ot form 
that might carry them much higher, but 
their play was not sustained. Hawes 
beat Ware, and played three close sets 
with both Davis and Paret, but he lost 
in straight sets to Wright, and his other 
matches were not up to his best form. 


LAWN TENNIS RANKING FOR 1808. 


1. M. D. Whitman, } 21. A. S. Pier, } 

2. L. E. Ware, , | 22. A.Codman, | 
. 3. D..F.: Davis, : - E.R. Marvin, } 5-6 0f15. 

4. W. S. Bond, | 4. R. Hooker. | 

s.©. BR. Budlong, ¢ Scr’tch, = R. McKittrick, } 

6. E. P. Fischer, 

7: y - Wrenn,Jr., 

8. R. Stevens, 

9.8. C. Millett, J > Cote | 
to. H. H. Hackett, 28. J. F. Talmage, Jr., 

11. G. H. Miles, 29. W. J. Clothier, { 
12. J; D. Forbes, 30. E. T. Gross, 15 
3. K. Belden, 2-6 of 15.31. G. Ww. Lee, | 
14. i Ward, 32. H. L. Ewer, 


15. . C. Davidson, 


7} 

| 

t 
. P. Paret, | 33. W. K. Auchincloss, 

} 

J 


19. Ri. oo 


PG Met | cota GY Wate | ana 
35. 
20. G.P.Sheldon, Jr., 32H. B. Avery, 2-6. 


The following players have been omitted 
from the list because thev did not play at 
Newport, or often enough against other ranked 
men, to determine their skill: Kreigh Collins, 
Sumner Hardy, Samuel Hardy, Everts Wrenn, 
J. A. Allen and A. L. Williston. 





AFTER THE FINAL MATCH AT NEWPORT, 














A TRAGIC MOOSE-CALL. 


BY ARTHUR A. SHUTE. 


OR months my friend Max and I 
had been looking forward to a 
moose-hunting trip in the New 
Brunswick woods. 

Aftera period of most pleasant antici- 
pation and a few days of hard, up- 
river poling in canoes, we had arrived 
at our hunting grounds on the banks 
of the Southwest Miramichi River. Al- 
though it was well along in the open 
season for moose and caribou, we.had 
not had the good fortune to secure a 
shot at big game on our trip up river. 
One of our guides, Alec, who had been 
trying his hand and voice at the moose- 
horn, had failed to get a response, but 
the many tracks of moose and caribou 
that we saw along the sandy shores of 
the stream promised eventual success. 

For two days we had camped near 
some excellent: ground, and we were 
greatly surprised; to find that an old 
Indian, named Sacobi, was in camp 
only a few hundred-yards from us. He 
informed us that he had come down 
from the forks of the Miramichi, where 
he had been trapping. 

The first day that we saw him he 
was lying in his camp, which was made 
of large sheets of bark resting against 
a cross-pole supported at either end by 
the bough of a small tree. He had not 
had very good success trapping, and 
he could show only afew muskrat skins. 
Feeling a sickness coming on him, he 
had started down river for the settle- 
ment, but when near the place we found 


him, he became so weak that he de- 
cided to camp. When we went over 
to visit him, he turned around on his 
blanket, and said, “ Me bery sick; first 
time me not able lift canoe; me soon 
die.” 

He certainly looked sick enough, and 
our Indian cook, Joe, said that Sacobi 
must be very low, as it was the first 
time that he had ever known him to give 
in, although he was almost seventy-five 
years of age, and had been in his younger 
days one of the hardiest hunters and 
best moose-callers in Canada. We did 
our best to nurse the old fellow and get 
his strength back, so he could again 
start for the settlement, but he seemed 
to have become discouraged, and nothing 
we could do would arouse him from the 
stupor that seemed to have overcome 
him. 

On the morning of the third day in 
camp Alec called us over to the old In- 
dian’s camp, and we found that he had 
become quite delirious and was talking 
away in his own language. Our Indian, 
Joe, said that Sacobi thought that he 
was again on the hunt, asin the days 
of his youth. We decided to leave Joe 
with the sick man while we poled up a 
deadwater that came out of Miramichi 
Lake, which place Alec said was a 
great resort for moose and caribou, as 
they came down to the water to feedon 
the plentiful lily pads. 

After a day spent on the deadwater 
without success, at twilight we poled 
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back to our camping place, and found 
a good supper prepared for us by our 
cook, who told us that Sacobi had been 
very violent about noon, but was: now 
lying apparently asleep, yet with his eyes 
wide open and glistening with the fever 
in his veins. In the evening Max and 
I were stretched on our couch of fir 
boughs, smoking and talking; Alec and 
Joe had just finished washing the dishes 
and were preparing a large fire for the 
night, when suddenly we heard a few 
hoarse shouts from Sacobi’s camp. We 
caught up our rifles, and started with 
our men to see what the trouble was. 
When we got close to Sacobi’s bark 
shelter we saw him standing beside a 
white birch tree, and he was apparently 
cutting a large piece of bark from it. 
We thought this such a strange thing 
for a sick man to be doing that we sunk 


‘down in the bushes to watch him. Alec 


and Joe had also hidden a short dis- 
tance from where we were, and we all 
gazed intently at Sacobi as he stripped 
a piece of birch bark about two feet 
square and deftly fashioned it into a horn, 
tying it with fine pieces of the bark. 
During the entire operation he was mut- 
tering and talking to himself. 

It was growing very dark, and Max 
whispered to Alec to go back to our 
camp and get asmall dark lantern, in 
case we should need a light. Sacobi 
had now a complete moose-horn, and we 
silently followed him as he stole up the 
bank of the stream, delirious as he was. 
Guided by the old hunter’s unfailing in- 
stinct, he sought the most favorable 
ground for calling the moose. On a 
point jutting out into the stream, over- 
hung by alder bushes, with the light 
breeze blowing directly in his face, the 
old Indian took his stand. The stream 
at this spot was not over thirty yards 
wide, and the opposite shore was over- 
grown with low bushes, sloping back to 
the deep woods. A steep descent from 
the brow of the brush-covered meadow 
in front of the dark forest background 
would bring a moose in black outline 
against the starry sky. 

Max and I had slowly and silently 
taken our station close to a large fallen 
pine tree. Alec had returned with the 
lantern and he and Joe crouched down 
a few yards from us, and all watched 
the spectacle before us. Sacobi, stand- 
ing in the shadow of his well-chosen 
background, slowly raised the birch- 


bark horn to his lips, and then, from its 
bell shaped mouth, swelling and re- 
verberating on the still air of the wil- 
derness, came the most uncanny sound 
that mortal ever made. 

I had heard the moose-call given by 
the best callers in Maine and New 
Brunswick, men who have spent their 
lives practicing the art, but never be- 
fore had I heard it rendered with such 
depth, power and alluring weirdness, as 
the call that issued from Sacobi’s birchen 
horn. With ears that seemed to have in- 
tensified listening power we awaited the 
reply, feeling sure that the masterly ef- 
fort would not go unanswered. At last 
the response came faintly to our ears, 
The distance must have been great, 
so far off seemed the wild, lonesome- 
sounding answer. It was a long wait 
before Sacobi again sent forth that 
strange tone, as he was old at the game 
and would not call too often. But at 
last the thrilling sound broke on the 
stillness, and this time the answer came 
from a point much nearer than when - 
the last call was made. The tone was 
so heavy and full, so like the snort of a 
locomotive in its power, that we knew 
that the moose that was coming at the 
call from Sacobi’s poor fever-parched 
lips was no ordinary pike-horn or prong- 
horn, but an immense raging bull. We 
involuntarily grasped our rifles with a 
tighter grip as we thought of that huge 
black shape forcing its way through the 
forest. 

No wonder as we sat in the silence we 
thought of the weirdness of the situa- 
tion, the frenzied brain of Sacobi taking 
him back to his lusty youth, when he 
was the unsurpassed hunter and moose- 
caller of histribe. Fifty yearswere but as 
a day, and he was now, as in the long ago, 
luring the antlered lord of the forest by 
an art that few possess. 

Again that mournful bellow came to 
our ears, this time the sound low down 
and echoing over the surface of the 
water; and we knew that the horn was 
held close to the water to make the 
sound the cow moose makes while feed- 
ing on the lily pads, with her head down 
near the surface. The reply came from 
such close quarters and so quickly that 
we botk started with fright, for we knew 
that the time was near when we would 
have to act quickly to save Sacobi. 

Again we heard a little grunt from 
Sacobi, who, with the delirium at its 
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height, knew neither fear nor danger. 
We heard a great crashing of branches, 
and then there fell a silence, as an old 
moose is always suspicious. He had 
stopped to listen, but Sacobi gave one 
more coaxing note and a few splashes 
‘of water with the birch horn. Then we 
heard a crashing sound as the moose 
came through the thick brush, and 
over the top of the little hill, and out- 
lined against the sky, we saw an im- 
mense pair of antlers rise quickly; and, 
before we realized the situation, a mon- 
strous moose rushed like a racehorse 
down over the steep bank to the water, 
and, plunging in, commenced to wade 
across to where he fancied his awaiting 
spouse was feeding. 

At last the critical moment had ar- 
rived; another, and the moose would 
be on top of Sacobi. I flashed the 
lantern at the gigantic blot of darkness, 
and Max raised his Winchester and fired 
with quick but true aim at the beast’s 
shoulder. As the rifle shot rang out, 
there came a shrill scream from Sacobi; 
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and as Max drove another lump of lead 
into the struggling animal in the water 
I ran over to the place where Sacobi 
had been crouched, to find that he had 
fallen with his head only a few inches 
from the river. 

I gently raised the old man, only to 
find that the light of life that had been 
flickering for the past few days had gone 
out with the rifle shot that killed the big- 
gest moose ever shot in New Brunswick. 

We carried Sacobi to our camp, and 
the next morning packed our outfit and 
poled the canoe, with the old Indian’s 
dead body in it, down to Boiestown, and 
from there we took the body to Freder- 
icton, and delivered it to the mourners 
of his tribe. 

The head and horns of the moose, 
which measured sixty-eight inches from 
tip to tip, now decorate one of the walls 
of my friend Max Barrington’s library, 
in New York city. I have had the skin 
dressed, and it is spread under my feet, 
close to my desk, as I sit writing this 
short story. 


A STORMY CRUISE 
IN A CBNTERBOARD SLOOP. 


BY A. J. KENEALY. 


to denounce centerboard boats as 

being unseaworthy as well as un- 

trustworthy in heavy weather. I 
was not unable to appreciate the value 
of the “board” in shallow waters, but 
my pet theory was that the average 
centerboard sloop was no good in a 
blow. 

Twenty-five years ago I had good 
reason to modify my views considera- 
bly, and as time passed on I became an 
admirer of the type of vessel I formerly 
condemned. The splendid behavior of 
the 60-foot centerboard sloop Ath/on, 
on which I was in an easterly gale 
on Long Island Sound, was one of the 
early experiences in my conversion, and 
is testimony unimpeachable as to the 
seagoing qualities of at least one of the 
description I was accustomed to con- 
demn. 

The cruise of the Atlantic Yacht 
Club in 1889 will always be remembered 
because of the bad weather encountered 


r my young days I did not hesitate 





on the Sound between Black Rock and 
New London. In that year Jefferson 
Hogan was Commodore and the schooner 
Cavalier was the flagship. I was the 
guest of Vice-Commodore E. B. Havens 
on his stout sloop A¢h/on, a remarkably 
fast and able craft in heavy weather, 
but by no means speedy in light airs. 
She was built by Mumm, at Bay Ridge, 
for Dr. Barron. Mr. Havens bought her 
and lengthened her six fest, adding a 
handsome “Burgess stern,” which im- 
proved her appearance wonderfully. I 
joined the A¢h/on at Black Rock, Conn., 
on Saturday, July 13th, and, after pass- 
ing Sunday very pleasantly, turned in 
early, as the orders were to get under 
way next morning at five o’ clock, the 
early start being necessary, as our des- 
tination was New London, distant nearly 
fifty miles to the eastward. 

I recall that, as we were enjoying our 
pipes on deck preparatory to going be- 
low for the night, the weather looked 
dirty and the barometer was falling. 
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The guests of Mr. Havens besides the 
writer were Mr. Levi Burgess and Mr. 
Havens, Jr. All of us were capable of 
lending a hand in an emergency, and 
when the time came we did our level 
best. 

The preparatory gun from the flag- 
ship aroused us next morning at an 
hour when the early birds were still 
roosting. Going on deck we found a 
light wind blowing from east-northeast 
and a drizzling rain falling. The sky 
looked threatening, and all round the 
horizon black and angry clouds were 
clustered. A glance at the aneroid in 
the companionway showed a fall of 
two-tenths of an inch during the night. 
While the men were sweating up the 
peak and throat halyards and heaving 
short on the anchor chain, Mr. Bur- 
gess and I sneaked below and inter- 
viewed the steward, with the result that 
weeach got outside of a cup of fragrant 
coffee mellowed with some remarkable 
old cognac, carried on the A¢h/on for 
medicinal purposes only. Fortified with 
this we joined our shipmates on deck, 
giving an imitation of two men look- 
ing eagerly for work and praying tothe 
gods not to be successful in the quest. 

“Shall we get the jibtopsail out of 
the sail locker?” inquired young Mr. 
Havens of his father. 

“T guess the weather looks more like 
a double-reefed mainsail than a jibtop- 
sail,” was the reply. So the jibtopsail 
reposed in the locker. 

Bang! went the gun from the Cava- 
lier. It was the signal to start. An- 
chors were broken out smartly, jibs were 
hoisted, and the squadron sailed out of 
the harbor and began the long and 
dreary beat to New London in the chilly, 
pelting rain. 

As I remarked above, the A¢h/on re- 
quires a strong breeze to start her, and, 
although our anchor was up in good 
time, the smart sloop Axaconda, with 
Mr. Prague at the helm, looming up like 
a gray ghost in the mist, glided past us 
and assumed the lead of the fleet. The 
Anaconda was the only boat in her class 
that ever beat the swift Fife cutter C/ara 
—an achievement that speaks volumes 
in her behalf. 

“Our turn will come by and by,” 
tersely remarked Mr. Burgess. Events 
proved that he was a prophet. 

Presently the Anaconda, far out to 
windward, was struck by a savage squall. 
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Down came her flying kites by the run. 
I looked at her through the glass and 
saw her heel over until the water boiled 
and bubbled on her lee deck. All was 
now activity on the Ath/on. The boats 
were swung in and everything was made 
snug for the approaching gale. Mr. 
Havens determined not to reef till the 
last moment, and just before the squall, 
with its long line of white water in 
marked contrast with the murky clouds 
above, smote us, we clewed up the gaff- 
topsail. It wasn’t an instant too soon. 
Had that topsail been set when the 
blast hove us down nearly on our beam 
ends the topmast must have snapped off 
short, like the brittle end of a carrot. 
Mr. Havens was steering. He gave her 
a few spokes of lee helm and kept her 
shaking in the wind till the first fury of 
the squall was exhausted. It was almost 
as dark as pitch for ten minutes. When 
it cleared up a little we cast anxious 
eyes to windward and to leeward to see 
what had become of our companions. 
The Anaconda had snugged down to a 
couple of reefs. The 40-footer Chzspa, 
a brand-new Burgess boat, was taking 
it easy under storm trysail and foresail. 
The sloop Concord was scudding back 
to Black Rock under a bare pole, with 
the Fanny chasing her under short sail. 
The schooner Azalea was having a lot 
of trouble, and the flagship Cavalier was 
making plucky efforts to collect her 
scattered and stormbeaten convoy about 
her. 

Just about this time the A¢h/on began 
to go. She was carrying her whole 
mainsail, jib and foresail. Every now 
and then a shower of spray dashed over 
the weather bow and drenched the 
Commodore as he stood at the wheel. 
The yacht now and again careened to 
the puffs to such an extent as to take in 
green water over the lee coaming of the 
cockpit. We passed the Chzspa as if 
she was at anchor, and soon began to 
forereach on the Anaconda. Under the 
pressure of the gale the masthead fairly 
buckled. It was a case of carrying on 
sail with a vengeance, but the Commo- 
dore had confidence in his craft, and 
Mr. Burgess and I had confidence in the 
Commodore, so we went below and 
drank to the health of the brave little 
ship. The steward forsook his kitchen 
and pantry. He was too nervous to 
stay anywhere except on deck. As 
Byron sings : 
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He was a man in years, 

And long had voyaged through many a stormy 
sea, 

And if he wept at length, they were not fears 
That made his eyelids as a woman’s be ; 

But he, poor fellow, had a wife and children— 

Two things for drowning sailors quite be- 

wild’ring. 

The wind and sea increased. Lum- 
bering schooners bound to the eastward 
showed only a rag of canvas, while the 
west-bound coasters were under single 
or double reefs. Still the Athlon held 
on to everything, showing the ability of 
a representative centerboard sloop to 
do wonderful work in heavy weather. 
At last things came to such a pitch that 
we just had to shorten sail. We were 
knocked down by a squall of particular 
violence. Anybody to windward of us 
might have caught a glimpse of Ath/on’s 
keel. We hauled down the jib and tied 
a single reef in the mainsail, which, be- 
ing brand-new and soaked with rain and 
spray, was hard to handle. At last we 
got it reefed, and after swaying up the 
halyards taut as bars of steel we ham- 
mered at it once more. 

The gale was dead in our teeth. The 
other yachts of the fleet had disap- 
peared, most of them seeking harbors of 
refuge. The A/h/on’s destination, how- 
ever, was New London, and thither she 
threshed her way right gallantly, mak- 
ing a short leg and a long leg along the 
Connecticut shore. Never before had 
I seen so heavy a sea in the Sound, and 
I had had a long experience on which 
to draw. 

The crew looked like drowned rats. 
Every time we tacked, the yacht shipped 
a good deal of water as she plunged her 
bows under in the steep head sea. It 
was hard work for all hands, but there 
was a lot of excitement in it. By and 
by we struck a streak of good luck. It 
was off Branford Beacon, and it was 
just one bell in the afternoon watch. 
The wind had a trifle more northing in 
it, so much so, in fact, that our saucy 
and stanch little ship was able to lay 
her course for Bartlett’s Reef lightship, 
thirty-five miles distant. 

This prospect cheered us up consid- 
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erably. The steward resumed duty and 
gave us a square meal of fine cold roast 
beef and pickles, which we washed 
down with bottled Bass. Thus strength- 
ened, we went on deck and set the jib, 
gave her a foot or two of the mainsheet, 
and, keeping her a good full, went 
smoking through the perturbed sea at a 
great rate. The whole distance to 
Bartlett’s Reef, at the entrance of the 
River Thames, was accomplished with 
the Ath/on’s lee rail under water. Strong 
gusts from the land smote her at fre- 
quent intervals. If all her gear hadn’t 
been of first-class material, something 
would have carried away. At half-past 
four o’clock we passed the lightship, 
having made the thirty-five miles in 
four hours—a highly creditable per- 
formance, considering the villainous 
weather we had had. 

Our troubles, however, were not over 
by a long shot. The ebb tide was run- 
ning out of New London harbor with 
the velocity of a mill-race. It was blow- 
ing a living gale dead in our teeth. The 
beat to the city against wind and tide 
was as hard a one as I remember on this 
side of the Atlantic; but we drove her 
at it. Glad enough we were to cast 
anchor off the old steamboat landing at 
six o’clock, thus ending twelve hours of 
tough fighting, intriumph. The Chzspa 
arrived at a quarter to eight o’clock 
that evening. The rest of the fleet 
reached port in straggling order the 
next day. The Ath/on thus had the 
credit of beating the whole squadron, 
including several vessels treble her 
size. The Cavalier, of course, could 
easily have made the passage, but Com- 
modore Hogan felt it his duty to stick 
to the bulk of the fleet, and for this he 
was justly commended. So thus it came 
to pass that Ath/on made the record 
heavy-weather run in her history, cov- 
ered herself with glory and made a con- 
vert of me. 

I have had some experience of yachts- 
men, but I feel bound to say that I 
never saw a vessel handled better ina 
blow than Athlon was by Commodore 
Havens on that occasion, 
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1. Switzer. 2. Thomas. 3. Carle. 4 
8. Burnett. g. Cotton. 1o. Daly. 


LELAND STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA, TEAM OF 1897.* 
Fickert. 5. Smith. 6+ Jeffs. 


7. Parker. 


11. Murphy. 12. Fisher. 13. Rice. 


FOOTBALL OF 1896. 
PROSPECTS OF THE SEASON. 


BY WALTER CAMP. 


intercollegiate Rugby football 

was played in this country. The 

sport was a complete mystery to 
the public in general, and was by no 
means very well understood by the play- 
ers themselves. Upto that time tack- 
ling (that is, stopping a man by deliber- 
ately seizing him) and running with the 
ball (that is, carrying it in the hands or 
arms toward the opponents’ goal) had 
never been recognized as legitimate in 
any football in which American players 
had indulged. The game, therefore, 
appeared to the uninitiated like nothing 
more or less than personal conflict. Few 
cared to play it, and almost as few as 
the active contestants were those who 
composed the body of spectators. 

The rules were those of the Rugby 
Union of Great Britain, and the games 
were played in that year and the next 
well into December. This meant that 


"] istereotegia years ago the first 


the playing season extended over more 
than three months, and that a good part 
of that time was expended in learning 
the rules and their application. But 
how we have changed all that! So well 
informed is the country at large upon 
football rules that there were two as- 
sociations at least who proceeded in the 
early spring to make rules of their own, 
while later in the summer the Univer- 
sity Athletic Club’s committee took ac- 
tion upon the old rules. While they 
were deliberating, the rules were ably 
discussed by several of the metropoli- 
tan journals, and that, too, with a thor- 
ough appreciation of the strong and the 
weak points of the legislation and the 
likely effect of changes upon the play. 
Still another contrast to old times is the 
fact that all the principal big games will 
be finished on or before Thanksgiving 
Day. But beyond all this, the game it- 
self has undergone radical changes, and 


* For portraits of the teams of 1897, Universities of Pennsylvania, Yale, Princeton, Wisconsin, Harvard, 
Cornell and West Point, see OUTING for last month (October). 
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the pleasure spectators find in it has so 
increased that, instead of a few hundred, 
many thousands attend each of the im- 
portant matches. The interest that has 
developed, and the real growth in the 
game and in the general knowledge of 
it, come primarily from the qualities in- 
herent in the sport of football. Wher- 
ever it is played for a period of years, 
and under whatever rules, it secures a 
hold upon the affections of players and 
spectators alike that nothing can break. 

This year we are promised an unusual 
football treat, in that the principal 
games are so arranged as not to conflict 
with each other, and upon nearly every 
Saturday in November the enthusiast 
may watch a first-class game. 

Harvard will find it necessary to de- 
velop an eleven composed largely of new 
material, since no less than eight of last 
year’s team have graduated or become 
ineligible from other reasons. Those 
whom she will miss are Doucette, 
Moulton, Cabot, Bouvé, Wheeler, Has- 
kell, Shaw and Garrison. Donald, who 
for a time played right tackle last year, 
may be unable to do so this season be- 
cause of the danger of a recurrence of a 
blood clot in his leg. Swain, another 
old player, who broke his leg in a scrub 
game last year, is back in college, but it 
is not expected that he will be able to 
play, if at all, before November. Haugh- 
ton is doing his duty by daily practice 
for a position back of the line, but it is 
believed that he is doing this not so 
much with the hope of securing it as to 
force the new men up to the work. Of 
the new men, Reid, the freshman full- 
back of last year, is the most promising, 
and the coachers believe he has the 
making of one of the greatest full-backs 
ever seen on the gridiron. Brayton is 
also being tried in that position. Law- 
rence, another new man, is proving a 
most sensational tackle. Daly will prob- 
ably fill Garrison’s place at quarter, and 
it is believed that hecan secure the place 
even against the best. Ellis, another 
candidate for the team, has not yet been 
placed, but is desirous of making a posi- 
tion behind the line. Captain Dibblee, 
however, is said to be thinking of trying 
him in the line, on account of his size 
and weight. The center of the line 
promises to be hard to fill, but, with 
Boal and Burden for guards, and Scott, 
Sargent and Kasson for center, weight 
should not be wanting. Harvard’s pre- 
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liminary work began on Monday, Sep- 
tember 19th. Fourteen of the team 
candidates then returned from a trip 
taken on Mr. Forbes’ yacht Merlin. 
It is understood that during this time 
all the preliminaries were settled, and 
details of the work and training agreed 
upon. The men all returned in the 
pink of condition, and the work since 
has proven that the outing was bene- 
ficial. Mr. Forbes and Captain Dib- 
blee intended to retain full control of 
the training of the team this season, 
but recently McMasters, formerly of 
Princeton, has been engaged as atrainer. 
A programme for the daily practice 
of the eleven, consisting of both gym- 
nasium and out-of-door work, was 
mapped out, calculated to put the men 
in the best possible physical condition 
for the service that is to be required 
from them. The gymnasium work, 
however, was much less in amount the 
present season than last, and merely 
intended for warming up the men and 
taking out the stiffness caused by the 
field practice of the.day before. They 
then went to the field for such work as 
falling on the ball, punting, kicking and 
snapping back. In addition to this, in 
the preliminary work they were given 
a three-mile run at a sharp gait, and 
they had some practice on signals. Har- 
vard is going to profit this year from 
having the same head coach as last sea- 
son, Constant changing of methods 
never yet has effected satisfactory re- 
sults in any sport, least of all in football. 
It is hard to maintain a consistent policy 
even if every one is favorable to it and 
the same coachers are retained. In 
Harvard’s case changes of the men in 
charge and alteration of the style of play 
have been the rule season after sea- 
son. While it may not be possible to 
bring to fruition the results desired in 
the second year, it is not by any means 
an impossibility, and Harvard will not 
be an easy team to meet when the Yale 
date comes. 

Pennsylvania’s tootball prospects for 
the season of 1898 may be said to be 
more than usually rosy. With six or 
seven of her 1897 team still in college, 
and her veteran center unbroken, she 
has a nucleus for a particularly formi- 
dable eleven. More than half of last 
year’ team are available for this year, 
and these are of such ability that there 
is no chance of their being displaced 
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by any new material. The old men 
comprise Overfield, center ; Hare and 
McCracken, guards ; Folwell and Hed- 
ges, ends, and Captain Outland. Over- 
field, Hare and McCracken form a trio 
at center that will be hard to equal on 
the gridiron this season, and will make 
a solid groundwork on which to con- 
struct a powerful and fast-playing 
eleven. In addition to the veterans 
mentioned above, Pennsylvania will 
have the services of several good sub- 
stitutes on last year’s team. ‘These will 
be Carnett, Snover, De Silva, Harrison 
and Walker. Among the best of the 
material are McMahon,  Bannard, 
Coombs, Rengenberg and Gardiner. It 
is probable that Captain Outland will 
play back of the lize this year, instead 
of at tackle, and that Harrison will be 
his partner. Harrison is one of the 
speediest runners on the gridiron, and 
will be likely to get in some sensational 
runs before the season is over. Ban- 
nard is kicking almost as well as Walker. 
Coombs is also a possibility at full-back. 
McMahon was tried at end, but Hedges 
and Folwell seem good enough. Ren- 
genberg can make tackle, unless Good- 
man decides to come out again. McMa- 
hon can also play half or tackle. Gar- 
diner is at present playing quarter and 
is doing good work. Walker is at full- 
back. This man is more than usually 
expert at dodging and making ground 
after being tackled. The bulk of his 
practice work is devoted to kicking. 
For tackle positions Carnett is moder- 
ately certain of one, while Rengenberg, 
Snover and De Silva are promising 
candidates. Coach Woodruff has always 
been in favor of long preliminary prac- 
tice, but this year Pennsylvania had 
little more than a week’s practice be- 
fore her opening game. The effect of 
this, however, upon her football record 
does not yet appear to be marked. Her 
scores are, as usual, high ones. Penn- 
sylvania’s schedule provides for Har- 
vard, at Cambridge, on November sth. 
Doubt has been expressed whether the 
team can be brought into its best form 
by that time without the usual prelimi- 
nary practice, but it may be possible to 
accomplish it. Pennsylvania has no 
really hard games in the early part of 
the season, the first one of importance 
being that with Brown, on October 8th. 
This will give some line on the quality 
of the team. Although the Harvard 


game is considered the climax of the 
Pennsylvania season, the match with 
Chicago University, which takes place a 
week earlier than the one at Cambridge, 
will undoubtedly call out some good 
work from the Quakers, as the West- 
erners are reported to be making every 
effort to be quite up to the standard of 
the Eastern universities. The “ guards 
back” principle of attack, with its de- 
velopments, will be the main feature of 
Pennsylvania’s running game, while her 
kicking will be varied. The quarter- 
back kick and carefully placed punts 
that get to the ground out of reach of 
the opposing backs, and hence secure a 
roll, will be a well-studied and carefully 
practiced plan of attack. Pennsylvania 
is a step in advance of the other teams 
in this line of play, and is likely to make 
a fair test of its efficacy this season. 
Her chances look exceptionally bright 
against Harvard, unless the latter can 
succeed in developing an unusually 
aggressive line. 

Princeton will have no lack of good 
material this year, especially in the line, 
for a fast and formidable eleven, al- 
though but five of her veterans remain 
on the team. These are Captain Hille- 
brand, Crowdis, Booth, Edwards and 
Craig. Crowdis has returned to col- 
lege, but may not play. There is no 
lack of candidates for the vacant po- 
sitions, and the last year’s substitutes 
who are ambitious to fill these will un- 
doubtedly have their hands full to keep 
them from going to some of the new 
men, The “scrub” players who are try- 
ing for the team have such already tried 
men as Geer, Ayres, Oglesbie and Suter. 
There are also Filson, a graduate stu- 
dent from Lafayette, who played enough 
last year to show how formidable he 
is; Mills, a freshman, from the Hill 
School ; Watkins, a member of the base- 
ball team; Mattis, Lathrop and Crane. 
The latter two are candidates for half- 
back, and are likely to dispute the po- 
sition with Reiter, who now holds one 
of these places. Ayres is expected to 
fill Wheeler’s place at full-back ; his 
punting is good, and he is one of the 
hardest line-buckers that Princeton has 
had. Mattis pusheshim closely. Suter, 
Roper, Rosengarten and Watkins are 
candidates for quarter-back. Suter has 
played on the “scrub,” and in’g95 played 
on the ’varsity. Watkins has less ex- 
perience, but is a quick and snappy 
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player, and makes up in pluck what he 
lacks in weight. The contest between 
these will be a hard-fought-out one. 
Booth, at center, and Edwards, at right 
guard, are both veterans, while Filson, 
one of the new men, will make a good 
understudy for Crowdis, the probable 
selection for right guard. He is of 
good size, active and powerful, and his 
experience at Lafayette will make him of 
value to the Princeton team, (At this 
point in the season, Princeton seems a 
little dissatisfied with her center trio 
and changes may follow.) These four, 
with Beam, should form a solid center 
for the Tiger line. Filson has done 
littlc in practice, however, on account 
of a bad foot. Ayres’ excellent punt- 
ing ability will help out the line men. 
The regular training of the team 
opened with vigor, and the practice 
has been exceptionally sharp. The 
coachers will probably be Langdon Lea, 
Howard Brokaw, John Poe and Alex. 
Moffat. It is not thought that the 
short preliminary season will allow the 
team to get into good condition for the 
first few games; but as these games are 
not the important ones, the defect is 
not considered a serious one, inasmuch 
as it will doubtless prevent the over- 
training which the Princeton eleven are 
believed to have suffered from during 
the latter part of the season of ’97. In 
one point Princeton’s representatives 
will differ materially from their prede- 
cessors: there are no brilliant indi- 
vidual players among the new ma- 
terial, and team play will therefore 
be the Princeton watchword this sea- 
son. Princeton will not give up her 
mass plays at and around tackle, but 
will endeavor to speed them up more, 
and to add to them more individual 
work and a few open plays. Much at- 
tention will be devoted to making the 
line as fast as some of Princeton’s earlier 
and successful teams. Back of the 
line the handling of the ball, especially 
after receiving a punt, will be practiced 
and brought out more strongly, and 
some of the old double-passing revived. 
If the line can hold, it should be effect- 
ive, and Princeton will leave no stone 
unturned to retrieve her fallen foot- 
ball fortunes. 

At Cornell but three of the regular 
members of last year’s team are avail- 
able this season; these are Captain 
Whiting, Reed, and Lueder. In new 
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material there is much that is promis- 
ing, and most of it has had valuable ex- 
perience on the “scrub” and the fresh- 
man teams. Center will be a hard place 
to fill, Dorner, of last year’s freshman 
team, is a candidate for Schoch’s posi- 
tion, as are also Chisholm and Warnock, 
of last year’s “scrubs.” Faville, at right 
guard, will be difficult to replace, unless 
some good new material develops, for 
all the candidates, though ambitious, 
lack weight. Lueder will probably play 
right guard, with Reed left. Sweet- 
land, of the ’95 team, will fill one tackle, 
with Alexander, of last year’s fresh- 
man team, as a companion. Cornell 
will have to develop two new end 
players, but she thinks she has them in 
Cross, of last year’s freshman team, and 
Bassford, who played quarter on the 
’96 eleven. George Young, brother of 
last year’s quarter-back, is a candidate 
for that position, and has Short and 
Clark as rivals. Young is considered 
the most promising, but is considerably 
handicapped by the fact that he weighs 
only 132 pounds. He is, however, show- 
ing unusual ability at drop kicking and 
punting. Perkins will be unable to play 
at full-back on account of the refusal of 
his parents to allow it, and a new man 
must be selected. At present there are 
three candidates, Starbuck, Sleicher, 
and Will, but none of them is up to 
’varsity form. Young, the elder, may 
come out again. A half-dozen or more 
candidates are trying for the position of 
right half-back, and it is impossible to 
determine who will secure it. Among 
these men are Windsor, Gamble, Morri- 
son and Otis, with the possible addition 
of the new men yet untried at this posi- 
tion. The early work of the Cornell 
team has been wise and effective, as is 
shown by the large scores of the lesser 
games. Syracuse was defeated by a 
considerably larger score than in last 
year's game, in spite of the fact that the 
‘97 contest took place two weeks later in 
the season. Cornell has reason to be 
pleased at the present outlook, although 
it seemed at the start of the season as if 
she had before her a well-nigh impossible 
undertaking to fill the gapsin her eleven. 
Cornell is sure to bring out a finished 
team, for Warner has already won his 
spurs as a coach by the work of the 
team last year. Their offensive tactics 
will be original in some respects, as they 
were last season. Their defense is being 
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particularly looked after in order to cor- 
rect some of the tendency of last year’s 
eleven to play themselves to a standstill, 
and hence permit scoring that was really 
rendered possible only through the ex- 
haustion of the line men. As Cornell is 
not to meet Harvard this year, a com- 
parison with them is impossible, but her 
team has a hard contract to match the 
work and score of last year’s Pennsyl- 
vania game. 

Yale has a great quantity of football 
material—both old and new—but its 
quality is in the majority of cases still 
problematical. There are five positions 
in the line to be filled with new men 
this year, namely, center, right tackle, 
right guard, left end and right end. 
There is no present certainty for any 
of these positions. Andrews and Cutten 
are the most promising for center, and 
Marshall for right guard. Marshall very 
nearly made this position over Chadwick 
last year, and may succeed in reaching 
it this fall. Cutten tried for center last 
year, and, while a promising plaver, did 


Photo by Rentschler, Ann Arpor. 


not prove equal to the task. He may 
be able to secure the place this season, 
and if he can his enormous strength 
will greatly aid the Yale center. Mar- 
shall joined the Yale battery in the 
spring, but has returned to college since 
that organization was mustered out of 
the volunteer service. Yale appears to 
be unfortunate this fall in the small 
number of promising preparatory school 
athletes that she has received. Brown, 
the big guard, is likely to fill his posi- 
tion again on the ’varsity this year with 
even more power than last season. Slo- 
covich, whois in the Law School this 
year, will be a candidate for end rush, 
a position for which he was a substitute 
last season. Schweppe, Eddy and Hub- 
bell, all three of whom have had some 
experience, are candidates for end 
positions, Other promising new men are 
Coy, Thomas and Sharpe. The first 
was a freshman player, and the last 
has been prominent at basketball. 
Captain Allen, of the varsity crew, has 
returned to college, and it is understood 
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that he intends to try for the ’varsity 
eleven, at tackle, if needed. All of these 
men have experience, and the positions 
will undoubtedly be well filled. Back 
of the line as quarters are De Saulles, 
Sullivan, Stoddard and Winter. The 
candidates for half-back comprise the 
veterans, Benjamin, Corwin and Dudley, 
also Townsend and Marvin. McBride, 
last year’s full-back, is still in college, 
and is practically sure of that position. 
His principal understudies are Dashiell 
and Du Pee. Captain Chamberlain has 
asked all the old coachers to come back 
and assist him with advice and sugges- 
tions, but the control and direction will 
probably remain largely in his own 
hands. This one-man direction will effect 
united action. Yale should have the pres- 
ent season, all things considered, a well- 
balanced team of uniformly good mate- 
rial, the weakness being principallyinthe 
center of the line. With the exception 
of De Saulles there are no brilliant in- 
dividual players, and this fact will lead 
to the better development of team play 
and the consequent strengthening of 
the whole eleven. There are sharp con- 
tests for nearly every position on the 
team, and it is safe to say that Yale’s 
chances for a strong eleven this year 
are good. Yale’s tactics will be, as usual, 
simple. The development of material is 
so much more important in the Yale 
system than the perfection of intricate 
plays, that there is seldom time left, after 
the men are brought into standard form, 
for the necessary drill to perfect un- 
usual or even moderately advanced 
plays. Hence, we shall see straight 
football at New Haven. 

Outside Yale and Harvard, New Eng- 
land has several excellent teams. The 
principal league is the triangular one 
consisting of Dartmouth, Williams and 
Amherst, in which Dartmouth has done 
so much winning as to make the con- 
tests for the last year or two rather lack- 
ing in interest. This year Williams is 
about to make a most sincere effort to put 
an end to such a one-sided state of affairs. 
It is very doubtful if the superiority 
gained by Dartmouth through several 
years of efficient coaching by Dr. Wurt- 
enberg, the former Yale quarter-back, 
can possibly be overcome in a single 
season, no matter how much effort is 
made. But Williams has surely gone to 
work in the right way to strengthen her 
footballdepartment. Themanagement 
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has secured the services of Hazen, Yale’s 
end of last year, and Hine, who in the 
season before was used for a time at 
New Haven as a half-back, and who 
played in part of the Princeton game 
that year. Hazen is a very persistent 
worker, and will keep at his men, giving 
them every opportunity of learning. 
Hine is himself a good kicker and strong 
runner, and, if he makes his pupils as 
good as himself, should help Hazen out 
very much behind the line. 

In addition to her games in this 
league Dartmouth plays several outside 
matches, of which the most notable is 
that with Brown, the other New England 
football light. Brown has for some 
seasons been considered the strong- 
est football college in New England, 
barring Harvard and Yale, and has 
done well enough to sustain that repu- 
tation. Brown ‘has defeated the Car- 
lisle Indians regularly. This year the 
Providence team suffer the loss of 
several men and are to be without the 
services of Mr. Moyle, who has in 
past seasons coached them to such 
goodeffect. Underthese circumstances 
it is not improbable that their game 
will suffer. However, on the strength 
of their past football knowledge and 
traditions, they should defeat any of 
their New England rivals—Harvard 
and Yale being left out—until they come 
to their Dartmouth game. Here there 
will be a bitter struggle, and the team 
that can carry its players into that game 
in the best condition should win. 

Of the other New England colleges, 
Wesleyan and Trinity will put up the 
best games and should make a fine 
match when they come together. Both 
have lost good players from last year’s 
teams, but it seems as though Wesleyan 
has rather the better chance of replac- 
ing her men and a schedule that should 
give her men rather more experience. 

Going out of New England, but still 
keeping among the Eastern teams, we 
find (after Princeton, Pennsylvania and 
Cornell, which have been commented 
upon earlier in this article) several 
teams of a high class. West Point and 
Annapolis, from the peculiar conditions 
in their case, are in a class by them- 
selves. They are unable, and for that 
reason never obliged, to play save on 
their home grounds. The former has 
played for the last few years, and will 
this season play, the more comprehen- 
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sive schedule, meeting nearly all the big 
teams. In, fact an opportunity of get- 
ting a fair measure of the abilities of 
several of the cracks will be furnished 
by their respective contests with the 
United States military cadets. The 
West Point team, having lost such men 
as Scales, Nesbitt and Humphrey, will 
find some difficulty in replacing them. 
Each was a star in his position. But 
Captain Kromer is an organizer, and he 
has some good material, while the match 
with Annapolis should prove the incen- 
tive to bring out all there is in his men. 
They play the big teams, and Kromer is 
a drop kicker who needs watching. 

The Carlisle Indians have now for 
some two or three seasons made them- 
selves recognized in the football world. 
It is exceedingly creditable to them that 
they should have been able and ready 
to take on the bigteams. At first there 
was some doubt as to their ability, but 


_ they speedily dispelled that. This year, 


under the coaching of John Hall, of last 
year’s Yale team, they are going to meet 
the University of Pennsylvania, Harvard 
and Yale. Their game with Princeton 
last season was not all that could have 
been desired in the way of the inter- 
change of amenities. Itis just as well to 
drop the game until time has healed the 
wounded feelings on both sides, In spite 
of the good work that the Indians are 
sure to accomplish under Hall, it is 
difficult to see how they can materially 
improve upon their present position, un- 
less perhaps in the case of Brown. It 
would be asking too much to expect 
them, with their small numbers, al- 
though they have retained their. team 
nearly intact, to defeat the leaders, who 
have so much more material from which 
to choose. 

Lafayette is badly crippled by the 
loss of veterans, but is working steadily, 
and with true anticipation of at least 
building up another such football body 
as that of two years ago. Meantime, it 
looks as if she had rather the better 
chances in the annual series with Le- 
high, although both teams are suffering 


' defeats, Washington and Jefferson car- 


rying out their advancing reputation by 


. defeating Lafayette, while New York 


University accomplished the same with 
Lehigh. 

The greatest element of excitement 
in Middle West football has been the 
war against professionalism and the 


Maybury-Cochems incident. These two 
Wisconsin players were charged some 
time ago by the representatives of 
the University of Chicago with profes- 
sionalism, but the point failed of being 
carried at the meeting of the committee. 
Very recently, however, the University 
of Wisconsin faculty took up the inves- 
tigation, and has, at this writing, just 
brought in a report adverse to these 
two men. Up to this time it looked as 
though the University of Michigan 
who had stood with Chicago—and Chi- 
cago were to meet each other, but that 
the schedules of former years with Wis- 
consin would be sacrificed to the quar- 
rel. This latest move should bring 
about quite a revision of schedules and 
most interesting contests again. The 
University of Chicago will in any event 
make an Eastern trip this year, and the 
teams of the East and the spectators 
will enjoy a comparison of play and 
methods. Eastern audiences would en- 
joy seeing any of the Middle West 
teams; and the football that has pro- 
duced such players as Herschberger, 
Kennedy and Clark, of Chicago; Coch- 
ems and Peele, of Wisconsin ; Teetzel 
and Bennett, of Michigan; Chez, of 
Oberlin ; Alward, of Purdue, and Fisher, 
of Illinois, must be worth noting. Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Iowa will keep up 
the standard farther west, while Stan- 
ford and the University of California 
will fight it out in San Francisco. 

The Universitiesof Virginiaand North 
Carolina are the best known, perhaps, 
of the Southern teams, but after a few 
more years we are likely to see a more 
developed form of play in remoter 
sections, and probably some Northern 
visits. 

Athletic club football is suffering in 
the East from the extremely suicidal 
financial policy that was adopted in the 
support of teams and in sectional rival- 
ry. When it reaches a more reasonable 
basis it is likely that the support will 
revive. Western athletic club teams 
will carry out comprehensive schedules, 
the Chicago Athletic Club again making 
an Eastern tour. 

The latest report is that the Western 
teams have decided to adopt the rules 
of the University Athletic Club, and 
this will bring about a harmony greatly 
to be commended. 

The alterations made in the rules for 
the season of 1898 will not materially 
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affect the play. It is not probable that 
any captains or coaches will alter t'-~e 
methods, as there is nothing that .. ould 
compel them to do this, the rules com- 
mittee having made every effort to 
make the rules perfectly clear rather 
than to inaugurate changes. It is rather 
extraordinary and a thing that has sel- 
dom happened that by misprint or error 
there are two discrepancies in the first 
edition of the published code: Rule 13 
reads 15 yards, when Rule 23 provides 
for 1o yards in a similar contingency ; 
Rules 28 and 15 exhibit a like conflict. 
The committee has taken the necessary 
action to correct these, making Rule 13 
read ro yards, and bringing Rules 15 and 
28 toconformity. Neither of these errors 
was likely to make any trouble, unless 
unexpectedly. The change that has 
been most commented upon is that in 
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the scoring rule, which ~eally reduces 
the value of kicking a goal after a touch- 
down from two points to one. The re- 
sult is effected by letting the goal and 
touch-down together count six as for- 
merly, and increasing the value of the 
touch-down itself from four points to 
five. The difference in value of the 
touch-down will have no effect upon 
the play, nor probably upon the results 
of any game. But the reduction of the 
prize for conversion of touch-downs will 
bring teams who have no good or 
accurate goal kicker, more readily on a 
par with those who are fortunate enough 
to possess a man who can always, when 
the need comes and the nerve is re- 
quired, put the ball over the bar, The 


committee gave to the rules marginal 
notes and an index, which will prove of 
great assistance to players and officials. 





AUTUMN. 


AD sings the blackbird in the naked trees, 
His feathers raised by blust’ring gusts 
of wind, 
And scarce he holds his dizzy perch on high. 
Nature has turned unkind. 


Wild whirl the withered leaves in circles round 
The broad lawn, mid the flutt’ring flakes of 
snow; 
And sad the vine hangs drooping to its death, 
Blown idly to and fro. 


The shivering shrubs in mournful order seem 
To guard the withered grass plots from the 
breath 
Of winter, like some army of the dead 
Watching the field of death. 


Cold blows the maddened wind across the field, 
Hard’ning the surface of the fresh-turned 
sod; 
Before it, flies the chaff in wild career 
As from the wrath of God. 


But what care I if whit’ning winter come, 
With frost, and winds that never cease to 
blow, 
Or if the sky above is cold and drear, 
And bleak the earth below, 


So long as in the autumn of my life, 
The warm days of my youth and manhood 
o’er, 
A peaceful home and loving friends I have? 
Content, I ask no more, 


Pau. E. BILKEy. 
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AMATEUR SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 





FOOTBALL. 


ERHAPS the 
p most important 
of the changes 
in the intercol- 
legiate football rules 
adopted since last year 
is that in the method 
of scoring. It was found 
so easy to kick goals 
from touchdowns that 
the proportionate value 
of the two points given 
for the goal and four 
for the touchdown was 
not reasonable, and the 
figures were altered so 
that now a touchdown 
counts five points, and 
the goal after it adds only one more point to 
the score. A goal kicked from the field still 
counts five points, and thus has the same value 
as a touchdown, while the safety still remains 
at two points for the opponents. 

The exact difference between a safety and a 
touchback—the latter does not count at all—is 
plain, althoughly seemingly not clearly under- 
stood. One or the other is made when the ball 
is touched to the ground in the hands of a 
player within his own goal, and the rules de- 
fine the difference as depending on the impetus 
that forced the ball over the goal-line. If it 
comes from the opponents, it is a touchback ; 
if from the player’s own side, it is a safety. 

The commonest form of the touchback is 
shown in a punt or drop kick (providing it 
doesn’t score a goal) over the goal-line, when a 
player defending the goal attacked falls on the 
ball. A fumble behind the line, or a blocked 
kick which rolls behind the line, is a safety if 
downed in the same way. 

Many of the recent changes in the rules have 
been intended to keep the player from getting 
off-side, to prevent unnecessary roughness and 
to limit mass plays. The ‘ flying wedge” was 
followed by other ‘‘ momentum mass plays” 
that sought to gain ground through the sheer 
force of the combined weight of a team thrown 





at one spot of the opposing line. These plays 
were stopped by prohibiting any player from 
being in motion at the time the ball was 
snapped back. Then, when the teams still 
drew their linemen back for wedges, but did not 
start them till after the ball was putin play, 
it was ruled that there must always be at least 
five men on the scrimmage line. 

The natural number of line-rushers or for- 
wards is seven, and this rule left two linemen 
who could legally be brought to add their 
weight to that of the backs for a mass play. 
This is the origin of the famous ‘ guards 
back ” formation of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, which was originated by Coach Wood- 
ruff. Allowed only two men from the line, 
they selected the heaviest available by bring- 
ing back both of the guards for a battering-ram 
to punch holes through the opposing line. 
Generally, these guards are used in tandem, 
one before the other, and their weight is so 
great that it is very difficult to prevent their 
ploughing ahead for some distance. Their 
work is chiefly that of interference, for one of 
the backs generally follows behind this tan- 
dem with the ball; but sometimes one of the 
guards carries the ball himself, and the half- 
backs turn in behind to add their weight to the 
play, and to protect the runner from being at- 
tacked from the rear. There are many other 
variations of this ‘‘guards back” play, the 
ends, and occasionally the tackles, being used 
behind their protection. 

Another formation still allowed by the rule 
that requires only five men in the rush-line is 
that in which both ends are brought back, and 
form a semicircle with the backs. When this 
first came out it was called the ‘‘turtle-back 
wedge,” and the full-back or the quarter gen- 
erally carried the ball, surrounded by the ends, 
the halves, and any other available linemen 
who could join in the interference after the 
play started. The wedge would push through 
the line and then open in front, so the runner 
with the ball could get out. The ‘ revolving 
wedge” was somewhat similar, but when it 
struck the line it revolved until its open side 
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was free, and the runner generally came out 
from behind. This play was used much like 
a military flank movement. 

But all of these plays have become less and 
less used as they became better known. Coaches 
have taught their players how to watch for 
them and just how to break them up. An op- 
posing end was generally sent around’ behind 
all such formations to get at the player with 
the ball from the exposed side, while one of the 
backs always waited outside to tackle the run- 
nerif he did get through. The ‘‘ guards back” 
interference proved very successful last year, 
but it was new then. Still, this play is really 
straight football rather than a trick, and it 
must be met by straight football. It is simply 
a legitimate form of interference, and can only 
be broken up by stopping the interferers or 
tackling the runner. 

The prevalence of kicking, which has been 
so noticeable last year and this, is only the nat- 
ural outcome of the development of the game. 
Open running plays, like end runs and long 
passes, used to be profitable, but football de- 
fence was gradually improved in all the big 
teams, until it is now almost impossible for 
them to succeed against teams of equal skill. 
The defence always has two or three more 
players in the line than the attack, because all 
its backs are not needed behind;, so, to prevent 
their getting through to interfere with the plays 
and to protect the backs, closer formations 
were necessary, and these made open plays still 
more difficult. Mass plays came next; then 
momentum masses, when ordinary ones failed 
to gain; but when they were barred by the 
rules, the attack found the defence so strong 
that it was difficult to gain the necessary five 
yards in three attempts. 

Now that it is so difficult to advance the ball 
by running plays, a team is constantly threat- 
ened with having to give it up on four downs, 
and if out near the middle of the field a punt is 
almost invariably ordered on the third failure 
to gain, for it is much more profitable to give 
it up forty yards further down the field by kick- 
ing. Good ends can prevent the opponents 
from carrying the ball back on the catch. 

In most cases the ball is caught too far down 
the field to make it wise to begin a series of 
running plays, and this accounts for the fre- 
quent interchange of kicks in last year’s games. 
The policy of the best football captains is to 
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save the strength of their backs until there is 
a chance of its being used profitably. The 
work of running backs is really harder on them 
physically than on the linemen who are tack- 
ling them, even if they are carefully alternated 
in running with the ball. All the backs have 
to get into the interference, and that also uses 
their strength. Ifa series of running plays is 
started beyond the middle of the field, it is 
probable that the backs will be used up and too 
tired to gain ground before they can reach the 
goal-line, unless there be some long runs on 
the way. 

If all that distance is made in small runs of 
two to five yards at a time, as is customary, by 
the time the ball is advanced to within “ strik- 
ing distance” of the opponents’ goal-line, the 
backs will probably be too weak to carry it over. 
It must be remembered that the defence grows 
stronger the nearer it gets to its own goal, 
One or two of the backs must always be kept 
as a reserve behind the first line of defence to 
stop a runner who might wriggle through, but 
the nearer they get to their own goal-line, the 
nearer these backs creep up to the line of de- 
fence. When the ball is within ten yards of 
the goal, only the full-back is behind the rush- 
line, and when it gets to within five yards, the 
whole eleven men are in the defence to stop 
the opponents’ plays, as there is no use then for 
a second defence behind the first line. Soit is 
considered the best policy to hold the running 
plays and to save the backs until a team gets 
possession of a ball somewhere down in the 
opponents’ territory. 

But once a team does get a ball within strik- 
ing distance of the opponents’ goal-line, it can 
only hope to score through running plays or 
goal from the field. Punting is useless then. 
“Striking distance ” depends, of course, on the 
ground-gaining ability and strength of the 
backs, but, generally speaking, it is about 
thirty or thirty-five yards from the goal. Any- 
where inside this line a punt is of little value, 
for it is almost sure to roll over the goal-line, 
and then the opponents simply fall on the ball, 
make a touchback, and bring it out to the 
twenty-five-yard line to put it in play there. 
Running plays must be used to make a touch- 
down, or, if the ball is in a favorable position 
on the field, a goal may be tried from the field 
if the backs cannot gain. 

Punting is really a fine art, and one whose 
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finest points are seldom appreciated. Dis- 
tance is not the only thing to be considered, 
and much of a full-back’s skill lies in his abil- 
ity to delay the kick long enough, or to kick 
high enough without losing too much distance, 
to give his ends time to get down the field. 1 
have seen wonderful punters who made the fa- 
tal mistake of kicking too soon, too far and 
too low, so that the ball reached the opponents 
long before the ends, and the opponents had 
time to catch it from the interference to pro- 
tect the runner, and then carry it back some- 
times the whole length of the kick. Thus 
more ground was lost than if the punt had 
been twenty yards less and the ends had been 
under the ball when it was caught, so that the 
ends could have tackled the catcher before he 
could get under way. J. Parmry Parer. 


CAPT. 


CHAMBERLAIN OF YALE. 


GAMES OF THE MONTH. 
YALE, 18 ; TRINITY, 0. 

Yale opened her season with a game at Hart- 
ford, Conn., September 24th, against Trinity, 
and won rather easily by 18 too. Inthe second 
half Yale tried out some substitutes. Walton 
was used at center, with a view of testing him 
for the difficult position left vacant by Cadwal- 
lader. Dudley, last year’s star half-back, and 
De Saulles, the crack quarter, did Yale’s best 
work, Dudley making two of the three touch- 
downs. Brown made all three of the goals he 
tried, Trinity's men seemed rather green and 
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in poor physical condition. It was too warm 


for fast football. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 41 ; FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL, 0. 

The opening game at Philadelphia was played 
September 24th. ‘The crack Quaker team in- 
cluded all three of its impregnable center trio 
of last year, and Hare, Overfield and Mc- 
Cracken did the lion’s share of the work. 
Thirty-four points were rolled up in the first 
half of twenty minutes; then Pennsylvania 
put in seven substitutes and they added only 7 
points to her score in the last fifteen minutes 
of play. The famous ‘‘ guards back” forma- 
tion of the Pennsylvanians was used again. 
Franklin and Marshall’s linemen were too 
light to make much defence. 

CORNELL, 29; COLGATE, 5. 

Cornell’s first game was played at Ithaca, 
N.Y., September 24th. Cornell ran up a score 
of 23 points in the first half of twenty minutes, 
but when they used substitutes, in the second 
twenty minutes, Colgate’s full-back, Captain 
Cramp, began a series of plunges through their 
inexperienced men that finally landed him over 
Cornell’s line for a touchdown. Cramp and 
Waite showed the best work for the visitors, 


. while on Cornell’s side Captain Whiting did 


the most effective work of the day. Young, a 
younger brother of the former crack quarter- 
back for Cornell, played the same position and 
did some good punting. He also passed well, 
and may finally secure this position. 
CARLISLE INDIANS, 43; BLOOMSBURG SCHOOL, 0. 
The Carlisle Indian Training School opened 
its season September 24th against the Blooms- 
burg Normal School, at Carlisle, Pa., and won 
by 43 too. Carlisle had almost every one of 
her last year’s team in line, including the 
crack quarter, Hudson, Captain Pierce, the big 
guard, and Metoxen. The Indians showed ex- 
cellent physical condition, and their heavy 
rushes ploughed up the Bloomsburg line as 
though it were made of paper. Bemus Pierce 
was tried at half-back instead of his old po- 
sition at right guard, but he will probably be 
shifted back to his old position later. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 50; GETTYSBURG, 0, 
Played at Philadelphia, September 28th, in 
weather too warm for satisfactory football, 
Gettysburg was easily beaten by 50 to o in 
forty minutes of play. Gettysburg’s team was 
very light and showed a lack of training. 
Pennsylvania played only three or four regular 
men ; the line was largely substitutes. : 
CORNELL, 41 ; HAMILTON, 0. 
Hamilton proved an easy victim for Cornell 
at Ithaca, September 28th. Never once was 
Cornell's goal threatened, Hamilton was weak, 
but her men stuck pluckily to their work, even 
up to the end, when they had been reduced to 
a pulpy condition by the constant hammering 
of the Cornell backs. Young again played 
quarter-back satisfactorily, while Whiting, at 
half, was in almost every play. The Cornell- 
ians scored 24 points in the first half, 
YALE, 5 ; WESLEYAN, 0. 
Yale’s first game at New Haven, October 
Ist, was against Wesleyan. ‘The weather was 
extremely warm, andy only fifteen- minute 
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halves were played. Only 5 points were scored 
against the visitors, No less than twenty 
players were used in the short game, and most 
of the promising substitutes were civen a trial. 
Wesleyan held Yale very well. Only two min- 
utes before time in the first half the Blue made 
her only touchdown. Wesleyan kicked to her 
3o-yard line from behind the goal, and on 
the next line-up Marvin got through a big hole, 
made for him by Captain Chamberlain, for a 
run of thirty yards anda touchdown. It was 
made so far off to one side of the field that the 
try for goal was a failure. In the second half 
Yale put in almost an entirely new team, but 
Wesleyan kept all of her men without change, 
despite the weather and the hard play of the 
first half. Even with fresh men Yale could 
make little progress. Rymer and Raymond, 
Wesleyan’s veteran backs, and Inglis, a new 
full-back, did the best work for her side. 


PRINCETON, 21 ; LEHIGH, 0. 

Princeton play ed the Lehigh University 
eleven October ist, and scored a victory by 21 
too, The game was arather poor exhibition, for 
Lehigh’s men were many pounds lighter than 
those of Princeton, and the sheer force of 
weight was responsible for most of the gains. 
Neither side showed much team work, and 
there was a good deal too much fumbling 
among Princeton’s backs to satisfy the coaches. 
Rosengarten, an old substitute quarter, was 
tried at this position, but his passing was poor, 
and Watkins was put in his place. A. Poe, 
another of the famous family, had his first trial 
at right end, but he is very light, and can 
hardly expect to make the’varsity team in this 
position. Mills showed up well as left guard, 
and he and Captain Hillebrand did the best 
work for old Nassau. Lehigh’'s team was com- 
posed largely of new men. 

HARVARD, II} WILLIAMS, 0. 

Harvard opened the season at Cambridge, 
October 1st, with the Williams eleven for an- 
tagonists, and won by 11 to o. Both scores 
were made in the first half, largely on the mis- 
erable fumbling of the Williams backs, but the 
heat was so great that only three of Harvard's 
original team were played in the second half. 
The substitutes who were put in their places 
could make little headway against even so poor 
a line as that of Williams, Several times Will- 
iams held the Harvard line, and got the ball on 
downs, but their backs fumbled each time when 
they had the ball, and the Crimson was soon 
able to recover it. Dibblee made two or three 
good runs, but the best work was done for 
Harvard by Cochrane, Boal and Daly, Daly’s 
passing was very good for so early in the sea- 
son, while Boal broke up many of Williams's 
running plays. Cochrane got down the field 
under kicks in good style, scored one of the 
touchdowns, and kicked the goal. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 40 ; PENNSYL- 

VANIA STATE COLLEGE, 0. 

Despite the warm weather, Pennsylvania’s 
team played a forty-minute game against the 
State College at Philadelphia, October 1st, and 
rolled up 40 points. The Quaker’s crack center 
trio was not complete in this game, as Carnett 
played in Hare’s place at left guard. Most of 
the rest of the line was made up of substitutes. 
Harrison, the new lightweight half-back, made 
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two runs for forty yards each and one for sixty, 
shaking off most of the State College tacklers 
and dodging the others in a very clever way. 
His work was so good as to make him a favor- 
ite for left half-back. Outland again played 
at right half and Walker at full-back. Outland 
kicked five of the seven goals he tried. 
CORNELL, 47; TRINITY, 0, 

At Ithaca, October 1st, Cornell ran up a score 
of 47 points without much difficulty. Trinity 
had the ball very few times, and then never 
threatened Cornell’s goal, Whiting, Young and 
Sweetland all made long runs through the light 
Trinity line, and Captain Whiting alone made 
five touchdowns. Young’s goal-kicking was 
very good, for he missed only one of the seven 
tries he made for goal. The play was 4o min. 

CARLISLE INDIANS, 48 ; SUSQUEHANNA UNIV., 0. 

The Carlisle Indians, on their own field, at 

Carlisle, Pa., October Ist, in thirty - three 
minutes, ran up a score of 48 points, chiefly 
by very long runs behind good interference. 
Bemus Pierce was back at his old place at 
right guard, and Metoxen played full-back for 
the first time of the year. Little Hudson, the 
brilliant quarter-back, kicked every one of the 
eight goals from touchdowns in this game, an 
excellent record. Metoxen made one run of 
sixty yards for a touchdown, and Bemus Pierce 
blocked one of Susquehanna’ s punts and then 
fell on the ball over the line for another touch- 
down. On the whole, the work of the Indians 
was nearly, if not quite, as good as last year. 

U. S. MILITARY ACADEMY, 40; TUFTS, 0, 

The West Point Cadets beat Tufts at West 

Point, October 1st, by go to o. The playing 
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time was 35 minutes. Romeyn, Waldron and 
Kromer were prominent, and some of their 
rushing of the ball was very clever. Waldron 
carried the ball from the kick-off over Tuft’s 
goal-line for a touchdown thirty seconds after 
the game began. Kromer kicked two goals 
from the field, and the West Pointers seemed 
to have little difficulty in scoring. 
HARVARD, 28; BOWDOIN, 6, 

Bowdoin sprung a surprise on Harvard at 
Cambridge, October 5th, when she scored 
against the Crimson. The touchdown was 
made on good straight football, without any 
blocked kick, fumble or trick play. A clever 
run by Stockbridge, Bowdoin’s left tackle, 
landed the ball on Harvard's eight-yard line. 
Then Hil! and Clark were sent into the line for 
seven of those eight yards, and an off-side play 
a minute later by Harvard brought the ball to 
within a foot of her goal, Clark was then sent 
through left tackle for a touchdown, and the 
goal was kicked. Harvard won the game with 
plenty of margin to spare. The score was 28 
to 6, and the playing time thirty minutes. 
Boal, the crack guard of last year, was tried 
at half-back, but he will probably be used in 
his old position. 

YALE, 34; AMHERST, O. 

Yale met Amherst at New Haven, October 
5th, and won by 34 to o, despite a drizzling 
mist and showers that made the ball rather 
slippery. Yale’s interference for her backs was 
excellent. The runners were always well pro- 
tected, and the men got into the interference 
quickly, while the backs followed them well. 
Marvin and Benjamin each made a run of fifty 
yards, while McBride’s kicking was well done. 
In the second half, Watson broke through the 
Yale line and blocked a kick by Dupee. The 
ball bounded along the ground and both men 
followed it, the Amherst manahead. He fum- 
bled it twice in trying to pick it up, and finally 
pushed it over the goal-line and fell onit. The 
referee decided that he had batted it forward, 
however, and was thus off-side, so that the ball 
was given to Yale and the touchdown not al- 
lowed. Morally, it was as good as a touch- 
down, for Amherst blocked the kick fairly ; and, 
had her man not fumbled the ball, he must 
surely have scored, for he had a clear field be- 
fore him to the goal-line. Brown kicked four 
of the six goals ; one of the others was at a 
very difficult angle. ‘Time of play, 30 minutes. 

PRINCETON, 42; STEVENS, O. 

Princeton won from Stevens at Princeton, 
October 5th, by 41 points to o, in a game of 
only 25 minutes, playedina pouring rain. The 
heavy Princeton line pushed their light oppo- 
nents down the field likeso many pigmies. The 
Princeton interference for running plays was 
quickly formed and very effective, and the run- 
ner often broke through forlongruns. Stevens 
never once gained her five yards, and her only 
chance to advance the ball at all was in kick- 
ing. One bad fumble gave the ball to the 
visitors in Princeton’s territory, but, except for 
this, they never had achance toscore. Crowdis 
appeared for the first time at center, and Reiter 
showed up very well at left half-back. Mills was 
a tower of strength at left guard, and he com- 
bined good kicking with excellent line play. 
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U. OF PENNSYLVANIA, 50}; MANSFIELD SCHOOL, 0. 


The University of Pennsylvania, at Philadel- 
phia, October 5th, rolled up 50 points in a light 
rain, against Mansfield State Training School. 
Outland played full-back and kicked well when 
he had a chance, 

WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON, 16; LAFAYETTE, 0, 

The first big surprise of the season came in 
the game at Pittsburg, October 5th, when Lafay- 
ette was beaten by the Washington and Jeffer- 
son team by 16 too. The absence of Rhine- 
hart and other crack veterans was greatly 
felt, and the players from Easton were un- 
able to hold the Southerners. It was generally 
supposed that Lafayette would win easily, but 
they soon found the visitors much stronger than 
they had expected. Washington and Jefferson 
played good straight football, and forced the 
piay all through. ‘They scored three times, but 
only one of the goals was kicked. 

CORNELL, 30 ; SYRACUSE, 0, 

Cornell beat the University of Syracuse at 
Syracuse, October 5th, by 30 to o, in forty min- 
utes of play. In the first part, however, the 
Cornellians were scared, for the Syracuse men 
carried the ball from one end of the field almost 
to the other without once losing it. Syracuse got 
the ball on her own 10-yard line, and steady 
gains carried it all the way to Cornell’s 10-yard 
line. Then it was loston a fumble, and Cap- 
tain Whiting got through immediately after and 
carried it the whole way back again in one run 
for a touchdown. This was the only touch- 
down in the first half, but in the second Cor- 
nell scored four touchdowns, and from each one 
Young kicked a goal. 


YALE, 23 ; WILLIAMS, O. 


Yale improved materially over Harvard's 
score against Williams one week previous, 
by rolling up 23 points, while Harvard had 
been able to score only 11 points. Yale put her 
best team in the field, and their interference 
was quickly formed and very effective. Benja- 
min and McBride both made star runs, while 
Brown blocked two kicks, from one of which he 
scored a touchdown after along run. Captain 
Chadwell did the best work for the visitors. 


HARVARD, 21 ; DARTMOUTH, O. 


The first satisfactory play of the Harvard 
team was in their game against Dartmouth, at 
Cambridge, October 8th. TYhe Crimson players 
won rather easily by 21 to o in a thirty-five 
minute game, but it was not the score so much 
as the general improvement in their play that 
pleased the Harvard coaches, ‘The team work 
was better, the interference more quickly form- 
ed and effectual, while there was less fumbling, 
and better running by the backs, Warren made 
a touchdown in the first half, after cleverly 
blocking one of Dartmouth’s kicks, while a little 
later, Cochrane kicked a pretty goal from the 
field after a free catch on Dartmouth’s 35-yard 
line. Daly, the new quarter-back, was used 
constantly to punt, and he got the ball away 
quickly and for good distances each time. In 
the second half, Dibblee’s clever running was 
very effective and Harvard scored twice, in- 
creasing her total to 21 points, while she 
should also have scored once more, and perhaps 
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twice, if it had not been for an off-side play and 
a bad fumble right under Dartmouth’s goal. 


CORNELL, 23 ; CARLISLE INDIANS, 6, 


Cornell met the Carlisle Indians at Ithaca, 
October 8th, and won by 23 to 6. It was an ex- 
citing game from start to finish. The Indians 
carried the ball back some distance after Cor- 
nell’s first kick-off, but soon lost it for fumbling, 
and then Whiting carried it back down the 
field in four rushes for a touchdown. Metoxen 
made two long runs a little later, and a touch- 
down was scored for the Indians just be- 
fore the first half ended. Both goals were 
kicked, so the half ended with the score even 
at 6 to 6. In the second half, Cornell used a 
trick play several times successfully, Whiting 
generally carrying the ball and always gaining 
his distance. Two of the runs that this play 
netted were over 30 yards each. Later in the 
game, Metoxen again carried the ball down 
the field nearly to Cornell’s goal-line, but the 
Cornellians held the Indians and got the ball 
only one yard from their goal. Cornell scored 
three times in the second half, and Young 
missed only one goal. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 18; BROWN, 0. 


The University of Pennsylvania did not have 
so easy a time as they had expected against 
Brown at Philadelphia, October 8th, though 
they won by 18to.o. Throughout the first half 
of twenty-five minutes the Brown players held 
Pennsylvania without score, and their friends 
were jubilant, The Philadelphians could not 
open. up the heavy Brown line as they had 
those of the poorer teams they had already met. 
The ‘* guards back” play failed to gain its dis- 
tance at every try, and the Brown men fre- 
quently broke up the play for a loss. In the 
second half Brown's players seemed rather used 
up by their hard work in the earlier part of the 
game and their defence was not nearly so good. 
It took only seven minutes in the second half 
for the Quakers to make the first touchdown, but 
the next time they got the ball close to Browa’s 
goal Brown held the Quakers one yard from the 
line for four downs, and kicked the ball out 
of danger. Brown forced the play after that 
and got the ball to within fifteen yards of 
their opponents’ goal-line and tried for a goal 
from the field, Richardson missed the posts by 
only a few feet. Pennsylvania scored for the 
third and last time on a sensational trick play, 
in which the interference was sent one way ard 
Outland, with the ball, the other, and from this 
play a touchdown and goal were scored. The 
full time of play was forty-five minutes. 


PRINCETON, 58; FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL, 0, 


In a short thirty-five-minute game at Prince- 
ton, October 8th, Princeton rolled up 58 points 
against Franklin and Marshall. A bad pass in 
the second half gave the ball to the visitors on 
Princeton’s ten-yard line, but the Tigers held 
the opposing backs till the third down and then 
blocked their try for a goal from the field. 
Princeton’s backs carried the ball well and fol- 
lowed the well-formed interference closely. In 
the second half almost an entire team of sub- 
stitutes was put in, who worked better than ex- 
pected. Mattis played a particularly strong 
game at full-back. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, 5 ; LAFAYETTE, O, 


Lafayette received a second setback at Eas- 
ton, October 8th, when she was beaten by the 
Pennsylvania State College, 5 too. The State 
College team were considerabiy heavier than 
Lafayette’s men, and they steadily pushed the 
ball down ‘he field, despite Lafayette’s sturdiest 
efforts to stem the tide. The single touchdown 
of the game were made by Cure, full-back for 
State College, after a series of short rushes 
that took the ball down close to the goal of the 
home team. 

U. S. MILITARY ACADEMY, 27; WESLEYAN, 8. 

The West Point Cadets won from Wes- 
leyan at West Point, October 8th, by 27 to 8. 
The feature of the day was Kromer’s clever 
kicking of two goals from the field. The West 
Point coaches are beginning to hope that they 
have discovered in him a second Hudson. 
Wesleyan scored a safety, a touchdown anda 
goal, all in the first half. Romeyn played well 
for the Cadets. 


U. S. NAVAL ACADEMY, II ; BUCKNELL, 0. 


The U.S. Naval Cadets won their first game 
at Annapolis, October 8th, from Bucknell, by a 
score of 11 too. Bassett, Taussig and Wade 
showed up particularly well for the Cadets, 
while the two ends, Jackson and Shea, each 
scored a touchdown. Bucknell’s line was un- 
able to hold the Cadet backs. Time, 35 m. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, 10; LEHIGH, 0. 

The New York University’s promising team 
beat Lehigh at New York, October 8th, by 1oto 
o. The physical condition of the New Yorkers 
was much better than that of the visitors, but 
they also played better football. Van Vleck 
was given two chances to kick goals from the 
field, and he succeeded the second time. Slaw- 
son scored a touchdown in the first half, but 
Van Vleck failed in his try for goal. The time 
was 35 minutes. 

PRINCETON, 34 } LAFAYETTE, 0. 

The twice beaten Lafayette team met the 
Princeton Tigersat Princeton, October 12th, 
and were beaten by 34 too. Despite their fail- 
ure to score, however, the Easton team showed 
better form than in either of their previous 
games, and for some time held the formidable 
Princetons in check. Only once during the 
game did the visitors have a chance to score, 
but then Carter was tooslow to take advantage 
of the opportunity. He got the ball on a fum- 
ble in midfield, and, with no one between him 
and Princeton’s goal, had an excellent chance 
for atouchdown, but Edwards caught him from 
behind, and the chance was gone forever. 
Black, the new Tiger half-back, was tried again 
and with great success. He blocked a kick 
from Bray and scored a touchdown on the play. 
He also scored again later. Mills, the new 
guard, also played well and kicked four of the 
six goals he tried. Time of game, 35 minutes. 


HARVARD, 53 ; AMHERST, 2. 


Harvard improved materially on Yale's score 
against Amherst, by beating the latter eleven, 
53 to 2, at Cambridge, October 12th. Amherst 
did not play her full team, however, and a num- 
ber of substitutes were used in the line, as well 
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as behind it. The game lasted only twenty- 
seven minutes, and in the first fifteen the 
Crimson players ran up a score of 36 points 
against the 34 Yale made in her whole game. 
This result fully offset Yale’s improvement over 
Harvard's score against Williams, which had 
bothered some of the coaches at Cambridge. 
Amherst, although completely outclassed, 
scored a safety by blocking Daly's return punt 
of one of their many kick-offs. The ball rolled 
back over Harvard’s line, and Dibblee, who 
picked it up, was downed, just behind the line, 
for a safety. Cochrane did the goal-kicking, 
and missed only one in the nine chances he 
had, while Reid and Dibblee did the best work 
of the others behind Harvard’s line. Haugh- 
ton, who played full-back for the Crimson last 
year, appeared in his former position at tackle 
for the first time of the year, and his work was 
much more satisfactory than behind the line. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 34; UNIVERSITY 
OF VIRGINIA, 0. 

The University of Pennsylvania beat the 
University of Virginia eleven, at Philadelphia, 
October 12th, by 34 points to 0, The South- 
erners presented a very light line, but their de- 
fence was good and their team work irreproach- 
able. Although the Quakers put in their 
strongest team against them, they could only 
score twice in the first half of twenty minutes 
and four times in the second half. Hare, the 
star guard of last year’s Pennsylvania eleven, 
was tried at full-back, but his absence from the 
center of the line was missed too much, and he 
was put back in his old place for the second 
half, and Walker put in at full-back. In this 
half, the guards-back formation ripped up the 
visitors’ line at frequent intervals for substantial 
gains. Time of game, 4o minutes. 

UNION, 6 ; WILLIAMS, O. 


Williams was beaten by Union College, at 
Williamstown, October 12th, by 6 too. The 
result was a surprise to the home players, who 
had counted on beating Union rather easily, 
since their good showing against both Harvard 
and Yale. But the Williams players did not 
work together well, and several costly fumbles 
when the ball was progressing rapidly toward 
Union's goal robbed them of good chances to 
score. The single touchdown that was made 
by the visitors was directly caused by a fumble. 
Mallory, of the Union eleven, picked up the 
ball well down in his own territory, after it had 
been fumbled by Branch, and a touchdown and 
goal were scored on the play. 


FOOTBALL RECORDS. 


Sept. _24—Yale, 18; Trinity, o; at New Haven, i. 

Cornell, 29 ; Coigate, 5; at Ithaca, N.Y 

Carlisle Indians, 43; Bloomsburg School, 03 at 
Carlisle, Pa. 

University of Pennsylvania, 41; Franklin 
and Marshall, 0; at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sept. 28—University of Pennsylv ania, 50; Gettysburg, 
o; at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cornell, 4t; Hamilton, 0; at Ithaca, N. Y. 

Lehigh, 12; Rutgers, 0; at South Bethlehem, 


“ 


“ 


Pa. 
1—Yale, 5; Wesleyan, 0; at New Haven, Conn. 
Princeton, 21; Lehigh, o; at Princeton, N. J. 
Harvard, 11; Williams, 0; at Cambridge, 
Mass. 
- University of Pennsylvania, 40; Pennsylva- 
nia State College, o; at Philadelphia, Pa. 
- Cornell, 47; Trinity, o; at Ithaca, N. Y. 
Carlisle Indians, 48; Susquehanna Univer- 
sity, o; at Carlisle, Pa. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


OUTING FOR NOVEMBER. 


1—U. S. Military Academy, 40; 
West Point, N. Y. 
Swarthmore, 29; Delaware College, o; 
Wilmington, Del. 
—_~ 45; St. Stephen's, o; at Schenectady, 
Y 


Tufts, 0; at 


at 


Brown, 19; Holy Cross, 0; at Providence, 
BR. 


University of Cincinnati, 12; Ohio Univer- 
sity, o; at Athens, O. 
Syracuse University, 36; Rochester Univer- 
‘sity, 0; at Syracuse, N. 4 
Dartmouth, 23; Phiilips Exeter, 5; at Han- 
over, N. H. 
zd Lafayette, 16; Villanova, o: at Easton. Pa 
5—Yale, 34; Amherst, o; at New Haven, Conn. 
Harvard, 28; Bowdoin, 6; at Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Princeton, 42; Stevens, 0; at Princeton, N. J 
om University of Pennsylvania, 503 Manstield 
School, 0; at Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cornell, 30: Syracuse University, 0; at Syra- 
cuse, N. 
Brown, 26; Tufts, 6; at Providence, R. I. 
Washington and Jefferson University, 16; 
Lafayette, o; at Pittsburg, Pa. 
Princeton Freshmen, 5; Lawrenceville, 0; at 
Princeton, N. J. 
8—Yale, 23; Williams, 0; at New Haven, Conn. 
ig Harvard, 21; Dartmouth, 0; at Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Princeton, 58; Franklin and Marshall, 0; at 
Princeton, N. 
Cornell, 23; Carlisle Indians, 6; at Ithaca, 


University of Pennsylvania, 18; Brown, 0; at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


sa Pennsylvania State College, 5; Lafayette, o; 
at Easton, Pa. 

sad New York University, 10; Lehigh, 0; at New 
York. 

- U. S. Naval Academy, 11; Bucknell, 0; at 


Annapolis, Md 

es University of Cincinnati, 11; Maine Univer- 
sity, o; at Cincinnati, O. 

- Dickinson, 24; Haverford, o, at Carlisle, Pa. 

” University of Rochester, 6; Hobart, 4; at 
Rochester, N. Y. 

er v.S. Military Academy, 27; Wesleyan, 8; at 
West Point, N. Y. 


a Swarthmore, 6; Rutgers, c; at Swarthmore, 
Pa. 
12—Harvard, 53; Amherst, 2; at Cambridge, 
Mass. 


es Princeton, 34; Lafayette, 0; at Princeton, N. J. 
we University of Pennsylvania, 34 ; University 
of bee or) o; at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Union, 6; Williams,o; at Williamstown, Mass. 
a Bowdoin, 293 University of Maine, 0; at 
Brunswick, Me. 
Andover, 5; Tufts, o; at Andover, Mass. 
a Wesleyan, 12; Holy Cross, 0; at Middletown, 
Conn. 
Syracuse a? lead ast 
Geneva, N. 


Hobart, 7;, at 
FOOTBALL CALENDAR. 
29 —Yale vs. U.S. Military Academy, at West 


Point, N. Y. 

” Harvard vs. Carlisle Indians, at Cambridge, 
Mass. 

“A Princeton vs. Brown, at Providence, R. I. 

-. University of Pennsylvania vs. University 


of Chicago, at Philadelphia, Pa. 
53 Weslevan vs. Dartmouth, at Hanover, N. H. 
ig Williams vs. Trinity, at Williamstown, Mass. 
” Lehigh vs. Bucknell, at Kethlehem, Pa. 
: Lafayette vs. U. S. Naval Academy, at An- 
napolis, Md. 

Swarthmore vs. New York University, at 
New York. 
2—Princeton vs. University 

Princeton, N. J. 
a2 Swarthmore vs. Pennsylvania Military Col- 
lege, at Swarthmore, Pa. 


of Virginia, at 


5 —Harvard vs. University of Pennsylvania, at 
Cambridge, Mass. 
$ Princeton vs. U. I Military Academy, at 
West Point, N. 
oe Brown vs. Bees University, at Providence, 


si WwW esleyan vs. Trinity, at Middletown, Conn. 

” Lehigh vs. Lafayette, at Bethlehem, Pa. 

S Cornell vs. Williams, at Buffalo, N. Y. 

a New York University vs. Syracuse Univer- 
sity, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Nov. 5—Swarthmore vs. Franklin and Marshall, at 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
Nov. 12 —Yale vs. Princeton, at Princeton, N. J. 
sy Harvard vs. Brown, at Cambridge, Mass. 
University of Pennsylvania vs. Cariisle In- 
dians, at Philadelphia, Pa. 
” Cornell vs. Lafayette, at Ithaca, N. Y. 
a > U.S. Naval Academy, at Annapo- 
lis, Md. 
i Williams vs. Dartmouth, at Hanover, N. H. 
Wesleyan vs. Rutgers, at Middletown, Conn. 
Swarthmore ys. Columbian University, at 
Washington, D. C. 
Trinity vs. New York University, at Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
Nov. 16 —Wesleyan vs. Bowdoin, at Middletown, Conn, 
Nov. 19 —Harvard vs. Yale, at New Haven, Conn. 
= Brown vs. Dartmouth, at Providence, R. I. 
Lehigh vs. Dickinson, at Carlisle, Pa. 
Amherst vs. Williams, at Williamstown, 
Mass. 
ane vs. Haverford, at Swarthmore, 
a. 
Colgate vs. New York University, at New 
ork, 
Nov. 24 —University of Pennsylvania vs. Cornell, at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lehigh vs. Lafayette, at Easton, Pa. 
J. ParMiy Parer. 


4“ 


be 
“a 


“ 


“ 
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FOOTBALL IN THE SOUTH, 


The Southern Intercollegiate Athletic As- 
sociation, with a territory spreading from 
South Carolina to Texas and from Kentucky 
to Louisiana, embracing such representative 
universities as University of Georgia, Uni- 
versity of the South and Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, has formulated rules governing the 
method of play and the conduct of the play- 
ers. The representatives of the colleges 
have entered upon the subject of modifica- 
tion of play in a spirit of earnestness, and 
they hope to avoid accidents to players and re- 
duce the casualties to a minimum. 

The University of Georgia team is again 
in the field, despite the attempt by the Geor- 
gia Legislature to abolish the game in the 
Cracker State. The team she will put in the 
field this year is especially strong, having re- 
placed the vacancies in the line by good ma- 
terial, Captain Walden himself playing one of 
the tackles. Captain Walden made a great 
reputation last year in his strong defensive 
play against Virginia’s heavy team. Tichenor 
will be at quarter again and will direct the 
play from the signal center, Jones will do 
their punting again this year, and is probably 
the quickest full-back in the South. Moore, 
the big half, is back again, and plays a strong 
game on offense but is careless in defense. 

Vanderbilt will make a good showing this 
year ; Goodson, last year’s star quarter, will 
captain from his old position. The positions to 
be filled by the loss of Connell, Farrall, Boogher 
and Crutchfield is a problem for Captain Good- 
son, but with the new material, some of which 
gives great promise, there is little doubt but 
that Vanderbilt will play a creditable season. 

At North Carolina the men are being 
coached by Reynolds, of Princeton, and, while 
Captain Belden has not returned, many of the 
old team are in harness again. Belden’s strong 
kicking will be missed, but Rogers may go 
from quarter to full. Gregory, the great end 
and captain of Carolina ’95, is again in college, 
and if he does not play will be of valuable as- 
sistance to Coach Reynolds. 

Virginia has entered upon a new era in foot- 
ball, abolishing the hired coach system, and 
plunged into the arena on her own basis, 


using her alumni exclusively for coaches. 
Porter Parker, full-back, ’92-’93, and Archie 
Hoxton, '95-’96 quarter, are working with the 
backs. Massie, the ’93 guard and Robert Mudd, 
94 end, are giving the men in the line points. 
The team as a whole is light, but it isdoing fast 
work for theearly season, Virginia’s schedule 
is complete, playing Princeton and Penn of the 
Big 4, and Vanderbilt, Carolina, University 
of West Virginia, and Center College, of Ken- 
tucky, of the prominent Southérn colleges. 
The progress of the Virginia team this season 
will be watched with considerable interest and 
speculation, since it is the first Southern col- 
lege to adopt the home-coach system, 

The North Carolina Schedule. 


Oct. 1. Guilford College, at Chapel Hill. 

Oct. 8. Mechanical College, at Chapel Hill. 

Oct. 12. Greensboro Athletic Club, at Chapel Hill. 
Oct. 15. Mebane School, at Chapel Hill. 

Oct. 22. University of Georgia, at Atlanta. 


Nov. 4. Alabama Polytechnic, at Winston. 
Nov. 24. University of Virginia, at Richmond. 
Virginia Schedule. 

Oct. 1. St. Albans, at Charlottesville. 

Oct. 8. Washington and Lee, at Charlottesville. 

Oct. 12, Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia. 

Oct. 15. Gallaudet, at Charlottesville. 

Oct. 22. Georgetown, at Charlottesville. 

Oct, 29. Columbian University, at Charlottesville. 

Noy. 2. Princeton, at Princeton. 

Nov. 5. University of Maryland, at Charlottesville. 

Nov. 8. Columbian, at Washington. 

Nov. 12. Vanderbilt, at Louisville. 

Nov.14. West Virginia University, at Charleston. 

Nov. 19. U.S. N. Academy, at Annapolis. 

Nov. 24. Carolina, at Richmond. 

W. A. LAMBETH. 
FOOTBALL ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 

The University of California football team 
played its first match of the season on Satur- 
day, October 1st, at Recreation Park, San 
Francisco, against the Olympic Club, and won 
easily by a score of 17 too. E. Sherman offici- 
ated as referee, H. Cross, the coach of the Stan- 
ford team, as umpire, L. E. Hunt and H. P. 
Taylor as linesmen. The University of Cali- 
fornia team played a fast game, especially be- 
hind the line, and their interference was good. 
The backs were speedy, and the line in front 
strong. Coach Cochrane was pleased with the 
work done Ww the winners. The teams were 
made up as follows: University of California 
—Whipple and Womble, right end; Pringle, 
right tackle ; Hooper, right guard ; Greisberg, 
center; Athearn, left guard; Albertson, left 
tackle ; Craig and Masters, left end ; Hopper 
and Kerfoot, quarter-back ; Thane and Smith, 
right half-back; Hall, left half-back; Kaars- 
berg, full-back. 

Olympic Club—Joyce and Taussig, left end; 
Sexton, left tackle; Smith and Erskine, left 
guard ; Bandy, center; Middlemas and Ers- 
kine, right guard; Nelson, right tackle, Mc- 
Nutt, right end ; Weldon, quarter-back; King, 
right half-back; Sheehy, left half-back; At- 
kinson, full-back. 

Hall scored 3 touchdowns, 15 points, and 
Kaarsberg, 2 goals, 2 points, for the University 
of California. 

G. L. Cadwallader, who played center rush 
in the Yale University team last year, and who 
has entered the University of California, may 
play for that university. His great height and 
strength, joined with his knowledge of the 
game, will render him invaluable. 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY, 




















Mrs. A. DeWitt Cochrane. 


THE OPENING DAY AT ARDSLEY, 


Miss Beatrix Hoyt 


WOMEN’S CHAMPIONSHIP, 1898. 


GOLF. 


VER sixty entries for the women's golf 
championship may well have upset 
all calculations and official expecta- 
tions. So much did it do so, in fact, 

that at the last moment preconceived regu- 
lations were thrown to the winds and sixteen 
was fixed as the number to be entitled to com- 
pete beyond the preliminary round, instead of 
eight. This was as it should be, and evidenced 
a wise and discriminating government. Inthe 
ordinary nature of events it was not to be ex- 
pected that every entrant would put in an ap- 
pearance, yet the fifty-four who faced the or- 
deal would have had perpetual cause of com- 
plaint had their numbers on medal play of the 
first round been reduced toeight. Inthe event 
the competition resolved itself into a parallel to 
the men’s championship, excepting that each 
round was covered once instead of twice each 
day. First came a weeding out, by medal play 
of one round, of the total competitors to the six- 
teen who made the lowest scores. Then the 
sixteen played a match round, reducing the 
competitors toeight. The eight on the third 
day were reduced to four. The four on the 
fourth day were reduced to two, and on the fifth 
day came the final duel. 

The conditions under which the contest over 
the Ardsley Links opened on the morning of 
Tuesday, the 11th of October, could not have 
been more favorable. The links had been got- 
ten into perfect condition by alterations and 
attention worthy of all praise. Many of the 
contestants had in the week previous made 
themselves familiar with the lay of the land by 
ample practice, and the weather was superb. 

The distances of the holes, after the altera- 
tion made for the match, were: 





Out..... 205 225 290 122 375 300 215 370 317—2,419 
In........ 285 245 149 237 235 355 375 35° 475—2,007 
RN WANG oe scnsnnnsdnnesudobncnsnnsssueseeaues 5116 





Amongst the entries were, of course, the 
most expert and enthusiastic in the land, rang- 
ing from Chicago to Baltimore, and many were 
the speculations and expectations. There were 
those who from the first pinned their faith to 
the champion of last year, the youthful hope of 
Shinnecock, Miss Beatrix Hoyt. There were 
partisans of Philadelphia’s accomplished player, 
Miss Edith B. Burt, and ominous hints, to use 
a misnomer, of dark horses. 

Speculation turned to realization when the 
champion led off the game, having for her 
partner Mrs. A. DeWitt Cochrane, the Ardsley 
champion, and it was seen that none of her 
old-time power, ease and skill had departed. 
She played a well-nigh perfect game and fin- 
ished the eighteen holes in 92, the lowest, as 
it transpired, of all the qualifying sixteen,whose 
scores we append : 

Miss Beatrix Hoyt, Shinnecock : 






Out. 4 6 5—46 
In. 6 5 cS} ” 
— Edith B. Burt, Philadelphia Country : 
we cecccccccsouccseces 6 5 4 5 6 6—50 a 
iene See WANN eawesaus 75 46 4 6 5 6 7—50 
Miss Madeline Boardman, Essex County, Mass.: 
6 6—s2} 
6 6 6—sof 7 
4 7 6-49! 
5 7 7—s1§ 7% 
7 ‘. 
5 7—52 
6 7 at is 
6 6 7—s4l 
6 6 o-49f 13 
5 9 5—49{ 
7 8 7—55{ "4 
Mrs, J. E. Greiner, Baltimore Country 
TOE. aockWes nw Kasewens 5 5 5 8 7 5 8 7—56' “ok 
AM..ccccescceseoccccevios § § 47 6 5 6 6 6—soj 
Miss Ruth Underhill, Queens “ae 
ME... 0000 secnees mead S$ 3 8B OC 5—51 1 
Ei scsnanaves cossscevesee O 9 8 7 4 F é 6 7-555 106 
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a Alice Strong, Seabright: 








eeneneve cocccccocens 6 5 7 ¢ 6 § § 7 5—SOl 
gs errr hececenacas -5 74659 6 & 7—575 77 
Miss Frances C. Griscom, Merion Cricket : 
Se re Mans § FS 7 F OB 7 C—szt 107 
Bcucsudnes>eabsnse> coon 6 6 5 8 ¢ 8 6 6 5-54} 
=~ Edward A. Manice, Pittsfield : 
Ob sevevees.cccrses ove 6 4 6 3 7 9 6 S 5—s5) .. 
hg a Re ae 5 G62 5 6.9 gal * oF 
a Marion Shearson, Chicago: 
anges en neh aee eis 6 510 3 6 6 5 7 6—s4gi 
a. ONCRSCeCeceseneenewen ¢ & 8 O49 2 9-53) °° 
a W. Fellowes Morgan, Baltusrol: 
Ou Bo) Ae On 7 5:07 Sells ns 
SY Se FY eee 
ENig tees bib Oneness 9. s ah) Ss 7 5—stlh 
MGis inasaansenie was csi: Be ap 6: 7708) 9) bo—s8y, 
oo Harriot S. Curtis, Essex County, Mass.: 
109 





Wednesday, the 12th, was the beginning of 
the real contest. The sixteen qualified then 
played off in pairs a round each at match play, 
wherein the uninitiated should know that 
strokes do not count in the result. The honors 
go to those who make the largest number of the 
eighteen holes. Each hole is, in fact, a separate 
match, to be won or lost and counted for or 
against one or the other player, or halved and 
divided equally between them. Sometimes it 
is not necessary to finish all the eighteen holes; 
for instance, when A and B are playing, if A 
wins so many holes that, should B win all the 
rest, she would still be below the number already 
won by A, then the remainlng holes are not 
played. It would be useless, in fact, to do so. 
This will explain the term A won 4 up (Zz. ¢., 
ahead) and 3 to play, z ¢.,B could only have 
won 3 more, and must have still, in any event, 
been beaten by one hole. 

The weather on Wednesday, by the time play 
commenced, was bright, clear, and dry; theone 
and only drawback was the strength of the 
wind; at timesit was a factor of much perplexity 
and at all times of anxiety. 

The following is the result of the day’s play 
in the first round : 

Mrs. W. Fellowes Morgan, Baltusrol Golf Club, beat 
Miss Harriet S. Curtis, Essex County Club, 5 up and 4 
to play. 

Miss Carol Eidlitz, Ardslev Club, beat Miss Marion 
Shearson, Chicago Golf Club, 2 up and 1 to play. 

Miss Beatrix Hoyt, Shinnecock Hills Golf Club, beat 
Miss Grace B. Keyes, Concord (Mass.) Golf Club, 4 up 
and 3 to play. 

Miss Edith B. Burt, Philadelphia Country Club, beat 
Mrs. E. A. Manice, Pittsfield (Mass.) Golf Club, 2 up. 


Miss Ruth Underhill, Queens County Golf Club, beat 
Miss Madeline Boardman, Essex County, 1 up in nine- 
teen holes. 

Miss Frances E. Griscom, Merion Cricket Club, beat 
Mrs. William Shippen, Morris County Golf Club, 7 up 
and 5 to play. 

Miss K. K. Cassatt. Philadelphia Cricket Club, beat 
Mrs. J. E. Greiner, Baitimore Country Club, 5 up and 
4to play. 

Miss Maude K. Wetmore, Newport Country Club, 
beat Miss Alice Strong, Seabright Goif Club, 3 up and 
2 to play. 


SECOND ROUND. 


Thursday's play reduced the contestants to 
four, for in the second round 

Miss Carol Ejidlitz. Ardsley Club, beat Mrs. W. 
Fellowes Morgan, Baltusrol, by 8 up and 6to play. 

Miss Beatrix Hoyt, Shinnecock Hills, beat Miss Edith 
nia Philadelphia Country Club, by 6 up and 5 to 
play. 


Miss Frances C. Griscom, Merion Cricket Club, beat 
Miss Ruth Underhill, Queens County Golf Club, by 6 
up and 4 to play. 


Miss Maude K. Wetmore, Newport Golf Club, beat 
Miss K. K. Cassatt, Philadelphia Cricket Club, by 4 up 
and 3 to play. 


The second round by strokes resulted as 
follows: 


BEIGE PROVES. occcescsciclevon kts 45 5 46 6 5 6 5—46 
MBS DIRG os cvcieiser eictseses 5 5 64765 7 5—50 
MABE LOW Boece sccevivescices 5 645 * * * * ¥~20—€6 
DEIGS ULC s.saccssaces sve 7655 * * * * #~23—73 
Byes not played. 
Miss Graco. s v60is0<00e 5 6—50 
Miss Underhill.. ....... eee a ae eee 
MISS: GPISCOM, . 66005086 6 655 4t t t t—26—76 
Miss: Undernhill....... .. 5 6 5 t t t t—28—84 
*Approximated., tBy es not played. 
Miss Wetmore.........:. 5 6 6%7.7 9 5 7 7-59 
bg OS ee 67747 8 6*8 6—s9 
Miss Wetmore........... 66465 6 t t t—33—92 
Bains Cassatt... cess: 765 6 5 6 € t t—35—94 
*A\ pproximated. “+By e holes not played 
M196 HiGlitZs oicsccaciciesces 5 46470 4 6 6—51 
Bere, SPORE. ... ss cesnces 5 6 6 8 8 8 § 7 7—vo 
PSS CHER... cece. niee 5 64 * * * F * 1364 
Mrs. Morgan......... 00 7 5 * * # * & $_18—28 


*Byes not played. 


The semi-finals on Friday, played in cold, 
threatening weather, reduced the contestants 
to two, Miss Hoyt winning from Miss Eidlitz, 
with 6 up and 5 to play, and Miss Wetmore 
winning from Miss Griscom 4 up and 3 to 

lay. 

The individual cards were as follows 

a Hoyt— 

Ou 


RRR Goan’ & sa marerrserelanaininis 5 6 63 5 6 5 6 5—47 
a. as haw aRneaoreecee Re Rewnainn a ce ca 
Miss Eidlitz— 
PMG, Diente <n cnwuswalisetivwas 8 5 5 5 7 8 412 8—62 
Dia rksiececaliowdelee® <o.0 cocccees o § S35 
Miss oun 
CUR seis seccsvencnnesexaney 65 5 46 7 410 5—52 
DUE iisacwiiedencacsmemecddas aes 65 3 6 58 
Miss Wetmore— 
OUD awcnda- ssn vevesaveneenacc 5 5 5 6 6 6 8 7 7—55 
DT wcceree coccevcccce eocccccce e466 59 6 9 


Saturday closed the 
contest with a battle 
royal between Miss 
Hoyt and Miss Wet- 
more, in which the 
former won, 5 holes 
up and 3 to play, 
after an exciting and 
excellently contested 
match in which the 
contestants were equal 
up to the tenth hole. 
Miss Wetmore’s _ ill- 
luck in losing her ball 
under a fallen tree 
trunk at the fifteenth 
hole of the second 
round, robbed the last 
few minutes of the 
best women’s playever 
seen in America, of a 
brilliant finish. 

The play all round, 
and during the whole 
week, marked a very 
distinct advance in 
general merit over 
previous years. 
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MISS BEATRIX HOYT, 
ALBION, LADY CHAMPION, 1896 7-8. 
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THE BARTRAMIAN SANDPIPER (Lartramia Longi- 
cauda). 


HIS is the bird everywhere known to 
sportsmen as the ‘‘ upland plover,” and 
rightly ranked as one of our best game 
birds for the table. It is nota plover, 
but a sandpiper, and it is named for the 

well-known naturalist, William Bartram, who 
was a friend of the celebrated Scotchman, 
Alexander Wilson, who first described the 
species, 

This so-called plover is a bird of many names, 
among which are ‘‘Bartram’s sandpiper,” 
‘‘Bartram’s tattler,” ‘‘upland sandpiper,” 
‘‘Bartramian sandpiper,” ‘‘ upland plover,” 
‘*quaily,” ‘‘ field plover,” ‘ highland plover, ’ 
‘‘pasture plover,” ‘‘uplander,” ‘‘ hill-bird,” 
‘‘grass plover,” ‘‘humilty,” ‘‘ gray plover,” 
‘‘plain plover,” ‘‘ prairie pigeon,” ‘‘ prairie 
snipe,” and, in New Orleans, ‘* papabote.” 

It is about twelves inches in length and 
about twenty-one inches in extent. Its range 
includes eastern North America north to Nova 
Scotia and Alaska. Its southward migrations 
extend to southern South America. The rude 
attempt at a nest is placed upon the ground, 
usually below aclump of grass in a meadow 
or pasture. The eggs are four, of a creamish 
ground color, with irregular dark brown spots; 
they are unusually large for the size of the 
bird. The young are hatched in June, when 
they may be seen tottering about on weak legs 
over the short herbage. Although, as a rule, 
these sandpipers are very shy, should an in- 
truder approach the young, the parents be- 
come frantically excited andapparently fearless. 
They will swoop within easy range, and, by 
keeping up a piercing clamor and using divers 
pretty artifices, endeavor to distract attention 
trom their skulking, helpless offspring. 

The food of this bird is chiefly insects, and 


AND GUN. 


it renders useful service by destroying hosts of 
grasshoppers. It also consumes certain sorts 
of berries, and no doubt the diet accounts for 
the peculiar excellence of its flesh. The south- 
ward migration usually begins during Septem- 
ber, but may be delayed by continued fair 
weather. Last year I saw thousands of these 
birds in western Ontario (where they seldom 
are numerous) after the 15th of October, but 
the weather was summer-like and there was 
plenty of insect food. The sport they afforded 
was excellent, as they are strong, rapid flyers; 
and one day, so many were the chances offered, 
I ceased shooting about noon rather than 
kill more than I deemed a sportsman’s rightful 
bag. For those who prefer details, I may say 
that the day’s bag, for two guns, might easily 
have been made more than one hundred birds. 

In the spring, perhaps, upon some soft, rainy 
day, a sweet voice crying from upper air tells 
of the arrival of the ‘* plover.” The cry is long- 
drawn, flute-like, and strangely confusing as to 
the direction from which it comes, and the bird 
may be so high overhead as to be invisible. 
When it stoops, its motions are graceful, and, 
after alighting, it has a pretty habit of moment- 
arily keeping the fully extended wings raised 
above the back, and then slowly folding them, 
Like the better-known spotted sandpiper, the 
Bartramian freely perches upon rails, posts, 
stumps and like objects. My drawing repre- 
sents a specimen in good plumage, but the bird 
is of a somewhat browner tone than the plain 
black and white can portray. 

With many sportsmen the pursuit of the 
‘‘upland plover” in the spring is a favorite 
occupation, but it is a sport of which I do not 
approve. Rather would I let the pairs rear 
their young and do their good work among the 
insects, and then take my modest tribute from 
the vastly augmented hosts as they move 
south, Then the plump young are delicious 
morsels, while in spring the older birds are de- 
cidedly inferior. 

Last July, while driving through parts of 
Pennsylvania, I saw several pairs of these birds 
standing trimly erect upon new-cut stubble. 
No doubt the young were concealed near by, 
and perhaps some local Nimrod enjoyed fat 
‘plover ” later on. 


SUMMER PIGEON-SHOOTING. 


Trap-shooting at live birds during the warm- 
er months is, to my notion, something which 
might very well be discontinued. The birds 
are then in poor, light feather, and they entire- 
ly lack the dashing speed and the lead-carrying 
power of the prime birds of cold weather. 
They might be better employed breeding in 
their home lofts. Any one of a dozen local ex- 
perts can roll up a tremendous score on the 
slow-going summer birds, but such a score 
means little as a test of actual skill, and earns 
no glory for the gun. The summer shooting, 
to me, appears to be simply for money, while 
the sport is somewhat lost sight of. 


GUNS AND SHOOTING. 
For the benefit of some half-dozen inquirers, 


let me say that for all-round upland and cover- 
shooting I prefer a cylinder-bored twelve- 
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gauge of not more than seven pounds weight, 
and by a maker of established reputation, be 
he American, British, or other over-sea ex- 
ponent. The better the quality of the gun the 
lighter it may safely be built, and there is no 
sense in lugging about a pound, or less, of use- 
less weight. A twelve-gauge, properly charged 
with smokeless powder and the correct size of 
shot for the game in view, will, if held aright, 
kill that game at any reasonable range. A can- 
non could do no more. 

Some of the finest weather for enjoyable sport 


comes to us this month, The leaves will be well 
down before these leaves reach my readers, and 
sharp and bracing air will invigorate men and 
dogs, so both may do their prettiest. Grouse 
and quail, in spite of a doubtful spring, appear 
to be more than usually abundant. So get ye 
afield, my merry men all, and may I have the 
pleasure of meeting some of you, for I, too, 
expect to once again get near to Nature, and 
also to talka bit with any birds that may be slow 
enough to hearken to me. 
Ep. W. Sanpys. 


KENNEL. 





THE IRISH TERRIER, ROUGH AND READY, 


DOGS OF TO-DAY—THE IRISH TERRIER. 


CLEVER, hardy, plucky and exceed- 
ingly active dog, the Irish terrier is a 
capital companion and at the same 
time one of the best of watchdogs for 
city mansion or country villa. 

Woe betide the prowling intruder who may 
attempt an invasion of this dog’s bailiwick. 
By day and by night he is a match for all the 
tricks of the thieving fraternity. His ears are 
sharp and his nose is keen, while his springy 
activity, aided by undaunted courage, make 
him an awkward customer to have trouble with. 
And if needs be, when he has decided that the 
intruder means mischief, he can bite like fury. 
He is too shrewd to be coaxed and bamboozled, 
for he appears to possess his full share of that 
quick wit and ready resource which have made 
fame for his native island. 

In appearance he is very peculiar, His clean- 
cut, sinewy frame suggests at a glance the 
strength and agility which it possesses, while 
his face wears an expression which no other 
breed appears to possess, It is a comical 
mixture of bold shrewdness, determination and 
humor, as though its owner had a dash of the 
adivil in his blood. To me the dog seems to 
look like an Irishman—a true ‘‘ Paddy "—and 
something about the Irish water spaniel always 
sugyests the same idea. This may be merely 
fancy, but let the reader look for it the next 
Irish terrier he sees. As a whole, this terrier 
is a smart fellow, full of dash and go, and ever 
ready for the roughest sort of play. He is a 


model of energy and endurance, good-natured, 
and willing to take rude cuffs and bear no 
malice. He is affectionate and faithful, but he 
has no scruples against an occasional ‘‘ scrap” 
with almost anything of a reasonable size. 

The standard of the Irish terrier is as fol- 
lows: Head long, skull flat, narrow between 
the ears; stop hardly visible; jaws strong, 
not too full in cheek, and of good punishing 
length ; hair on face same as on body, short, 
almost smooth, and straight; a slight beard is 
characteristic; teeth strong, level; lips well 
fitting ; nose black; eyes dark hazel, small, 
full of life; ears, when uncut, small and 
V-shaped, well set up, drooping forward, free 
from fringe, and the hair darker and shorter 
than on the body; neck fair length, widening 
at shoulders ; slight frill on each side of neck, 
running nearly to corner of eye, which is char- 
acteristic ; shoulders must be fine, long and 
sloping ; chest deep and muscular. Body mod- 
erately long ; back strong and straight; loins 
broad and powerful ; ribs well sprung, rather 
deep than round; hindquarters well under 
body and strong; hocks near ground, stifles 
not too much bent; stern generally docked, 
free from fringe, set on high, carried gayly, but 
not over back. 

Feet strong, toes arched, toenails black ; legs 
moderately long, well set on, plenty of bone ; 
pasterns short and straight, stifles not turned 
out; legs free from feather; coat hard and 
wiry, straight and flat ; 70 shagginess ; color 
bright red, wheaten yellow and gray; white 
on chest and feet objectionable. Disqualifica- 
tions, cherry or red nose ; brindle color, 

Scale of Points.—Head, jaws, teeth and eyes, 
15; ears and neck (5), 10; legs and feet, 10; 
shoulders and chest, 10; back and loins, 10; 
hindquarters and stern, 10; coat, 15 ; color, 
10 ; size and symmetry, Io ; total, 100. 


A Dog-Owners’ Protective Association has 
been formed in Cincinnati, Ohio, Attorney 
Rogers Wright, Secretary, which will be 
copied in other cities. Its objects are the pro- 
tection of dogs, making them ‘‘ property,” test- 
ing of any dog laws or ordinances, etc. The 
Association has caused the repeal of the dog 
license law in that city, whose license fees went 
to the Humane Society, which gathered up and 
killed unlicensed dogs. Cleveland with 400,000 
people has no dog-license law, it having been 
declared unconstitutional, as dogs are property 
in Ohio, and cannot be touched without due 
process of law. Why not repeat the dog- 
license law in other cities ? . 

NOMAD. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 


HE Fim Patent.—The sensation of the 
day, in most of the newspapers, is the 
statement that, after twelve years’ fight- 
ing amongst patent attorneys, the Rev. 
Hannibal Goodwin, of Newark, N. J., 

has been granted a patent on the spool films in 
“0 all over the world wherever the camera 

has penetrated. He estimates that in this coun- 
try alone there are at least 1,500,000 cameras 
in which spool films are used, and has bright 
visions of the fortune that even a small royalty 
on such will bring. 

But the getting of a patent is not quite equal 
to the catching of your hare, and there is many 
aslip between ths cup and the lip. Ifthe patent 
claim is for merely a ‘‘ spool film,” as seems evi- 
dent from his own reported expression and 
from what the newspapers say, I would not give 
much for an assignment of the rights, as it will 
not be difficult to show that Warmerke, nearly 
thirty years ago, made and sold film spools and 
roll holders in which to use them. 

CoLor PHoroGraPpHy.—The same reliable (?) 
authorities all over the land have been filling 
columns with as near an approach to ‘‘much 
.ado about nothing” on the question of photog- 
raphy in natural colors as it is possible to get. 
The ball seems to have been — by the Chi- 
cago correspondent of the New Vork Herald, 
wno, under the delusion that he had stumbled 
on something new, filled a column with such an 
account as such writers generally give of the 
long-ago threshed-out and well-known method 
of making a yg appear as if colored, 
a by Jolly, of Dublin, and also claimed 
by the late “McDonough , of Chicago, 

it hel ait took. Leader writers vied with each 
other in prophesying the wonders of the revolu- 
tion that was at hand, and even photographers, 
some of whom at least should have known bet- 
ter, were and are being led to talk much non- 
sense regarding it, while, instead of being the 
novelty they seem to think, 1t has been, for sev- 
eral years at least, a perfected curiosity, the 
ruled screens for which are articles of ordinary 
commerce. 

I noticed and briefly described in these 
columns the method on its first appearance, 
but the following résumé may not be out of 
place : 

A negative is made in the ordinary way on 
an orthochromatic plate, but through a screen 
ruled in lines of the primary colors in close con- 
tact and in regular succession, the screen being 
in close contact with the plate and called the 
‘‘taking screen.” From the negative a posi- 
tive is made by contact, and is not in appear- 
ance different from an ordinary transpar- 
ency, or, if on paper, from an ordinary print. 
Seen through a similar, but slightly different 
screen, ‘ei called the ‘‘ seeing or viewing 
screen,” in close contact with the transparency 
or print, and properly adjusted, the positive 
appears as if in all the shades of color of the 
original. The Jolly - McDonough or McDon- 
ough-Jolly method of producing a photograph 
that shall seem as if in the natural colors of the 
object photographed is a beautiful experiment 
and the result a real curiosity, but it does 
not bring us one whit nearer photography 
in the colors of nature than we have been at 


any time since the discovery of photography 
itself. 

PHOTOGRAPHING Sounpd.—Photography, like 
Alexander, keeps marching on, determined not 
to stop till there is nothing more to conquer. 
The latest conquest is the recording of sound, 
and itis with that, as it is with its more natural 
and real affinity, very much more sensitive 
than the human ear, recording vibrations far 
too rapid and far too slow, or, in other words, 
hearing sounds that are far too high and sounds 
that are far too low to be heard by the human 
ear. 

To Prof. A. G, Webster, of Clark University, 
belongs the honor of the discovery and the con- 
struction of the apparatus, which he exhibited 
in action at the recent meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
The instrument, or sound camera, as it may be 
called, includes a resonator, diaphragm, mov- 
able mirrors and several prisms, an arrange- 
ment too complicated to be intelligibly de- 
scribed without drawings; and, therefore, it 
must suffice to say that the diaphragm, set in 
motion by sound waves, even so slight as that 
caused by a draught passing through a room, 
brings so together a lens of slight convexity 
and a plane disk of glass as to produce interfer- 
ence rings in the light transmitted and di- 
rected by the mirrors and prisms. These in- 
terference or colored rings are received on an, 
automatically moving photographic plate, and 
developed into waving lines that tell the whole 
story to those who have learned to read. 

Lantern slides from the records were pro- 
jected on the screens, and the Professor's ex- 
planation was received with enthusiasm, 

Tue Wizarp’s Wanp.—With the approach of 
the long, dark evenings flashlight photography 
comes more into vogue, and with it the natu- 
ral question, which of all the various methods 
or different forms of lamp is it most desirable 
to employ ? 

While, so far as efficiency is concerned,.there 
is little difference between the simple tobacco 
pipe, with a few strands of cotton round the 
bowl, and the most costly more or less auto- 
matic arrangement of reservoirs, valves, tubes 
and bulbs, convenience and safety are matters 
that should be carefully considered. 

For convenience nothing can beat the re- 
cently introduced ‘* Mills’ Electric Wand,” a 
light tube probably about three feet in length, 
with a ‘‘swelled” handle, in which is con- 

cealed a dry battery, giving a current of suffi- 
cient strength to ignite a fusee. To produce the 
flash it is ‘only necessary to press the button, 
and, as this is done without the knowledge of 
sitter or the distraction incident to the fussing 
with matches and flaming alcohol, the results 
are likely to be more satisfactory than by other 
methods. 

But readers will please notice that I have said 
nothing as to its safety. Many of the flash 
powders on the market are dangerous things to 
handle; and untill have had an oppor tunity of 
examining the *‘ electric compound ” with which 
this photographic wizard’s wand is reeommend- 
ed to be fed, I can only say, be cautious. 


Dr. Joun Nico... 
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YACHTING, 





MIDSHIP CROSS SECTION OF THE ‘‘ DOUBLE- 


HULLER ” DOMINION, 


THE SEAWANHAKA INTERNATIONAL CUP. 

AM delighted to be able to chronicle the 
good news that peace has been declared 
between the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht 
Club, of Oyster Bay, and the Royal St. 
Lawrence Yacht Club, of Montreal. When 

OutT1NG last went to press, war prevailed. Since 
then there has been an armistice, followed by 
dove-like peace and another challenge to sail 
races next year in the 20-foot class. Meanwhile 
the queer shape of the Duggan boat, Vomznzon, 
is exciting the curiosity of the yachting broth- 
erhood at home and abroad. 

The Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club held a 
special meeting at the club-house, Dorval, on 
September 2d, the business being the considera- 
tion of the Seawanhaka International Challenge 
Cup. There wasa strong feeling in favor 
of returning the cup to the Seawanhaka Club, 
but after it had been explained that the 
objectionable ‘‘ Dresser & Kerr telegram,” 
printed in OurinG last month, ordering the 
withdrawal of the club representatives and 
cautioning them not to accept ‘‘ public or pri- 
vate hospitalities,” was a personal and confiden- 
tial suggestion which came into the hands of a 
reporter, who made it public without authority, 
matters were allowed to remain in statu guo 
ante bellum. The club passed a resolution 
backing up the Sailing Committee in all its past 
actions and giving it absolute power to deal 
with the Seawanhaka Cup business as it thought 
fit. 

On September 3d a special meeting of the 
Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y, C, was held, and a 
communication to the Royal St. Lawrence 
Y. C. drawn up by the Race Committee was 
indorsed by the club. 

After repudiating the ‘‘ Dresser & Kerr tele- 
gram,” and expressing its unqualified approval 
of the club representatives in protesting against 
Dominion and in sailing the match, the letter 
goes on: 

“Having through our duly authorized representa- 
tive made a formal protest against the selection of the 
Dominion, agreeing in advance to abide by the decision 
of your Sailing Committee, we unhesitatingly accept 
that decision as the expression of the conviction of 
your committee that the Dominion was eligible under 
the declaration of trust to defend the cup, and we 
therefore regard the match of 1898 asa closed incident, 
not open tofurther discussion. A profound difference 
of opinion, however, exists between us as to the pro- 
priety of accepting this decision as a precedent for the 
interpretation of the trust declaration and the govern- 
ment of future matches. Itis our conviction, and that 
of our club, reached after full discussion and delibera- 
tion, that a vessel ot the Dominion type is not within 
the contemplation of the declaration of trust, and that, 
theretore, without the consent of our club, expressed 
by formal amendment as prescribed in the instrument 
itself, such a vessel should not participate in future 
matches for the cup. 

“Some confusion may perhaps have arisen in dis- 
cussing the question fromthe use of the word ‘cata 
maran.’ It may very well be that the Dominion tech 


nically is not a catamaran, and that she may be merely 
an extreme development of the principle adopted 
without objection in £é¢ Heirte, Glencairn, Speculator 
and Challenger. However this may be, our point is 
simply this, that, whatever she may be called or how- 
ever her conception may be accounted for, she isa 
vessel which in design passes the limit of fair compe- 
tition with vessels not possessing her peculiar features 
of double hulls or separated bilges. While not now 
attempting technical argument, we cannot admit that 
such a vessel, even though evolved through the appli- 
cation of principles heretofore accepted, remains jusfly 
inthe class from which she may have been evolved. 
It can hardly be questioned that had such a develop- 
ment been foreseen at the time when thecup was estab- 
lished it would have been expressly barred by the 
declaration of trust. But, whether this be so or not, 
we are not willing ourselves to challenge for the cup 
with a vessel of this type,and we could not regard 
with indifference the admission of such vessels to con- 
tests between other clubs for the cup which our club 
has founded. 
_ “It cannot be doubted also that if the recent match 
is to be accepted asa controlling precedent the result 
will be either that future contests will be limited to 
vessels embodying a progressive development of the 
peculiar features of the Dominion or that competition 
for the cup will altogether cease. Either result, it 
seems to us, should be deplored. As founders of the 
cup, knowing that it has done much, if not for the art 
of designing, certainly, what is far more important, 
for the development of Corinthian sailing, we feel a 
deep interest in its future; and we do not doubt that 
= who won it under circumstances reflecting such 
igh credit upon your enterprise and upon the skill 
and character of your representatives, and have since * 
twice successfully defended it, are equally solicitous. 
_ * While we are firmly of opinica that no amendment 
is necessary to the declaration ox trust, yet, if after 
final consideration you find yourscives unable to con- 
cur in our views as to the proper interpretation of that 
instrument, we invite your attention to the fact that it 
was framed ina liberal spirit, having in view the pos- 
sibility of developments which, in the interests of 
yachting, would make changes advisable or necessary, 
and expressly provides that it may at any time be 
amended in any respect whatever by the consent of 
the holder and of our club, subject only to the condi- 
tion that in case a challenge is pending the consent of 
the challenging club must also be obtained.” 

This letter was the means of reéstablishing 
friendly relations between the two clubs. On 
September 14th, another special meeting of the 
Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club was held 
at Oyster Bay, at which it was decided to chal- 
lenge again tor the Seawanhaka International 
Challenge Cup. The following telegram was 
Sent: 

“OYSTER Bay, September rth. 
“To ROYAL ST. LAWRENCE YACHT CLUB. 

“J.C. ALMON, Secretary of Sailing Committee: The 
Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club hereby challenge 
the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club to sail a match 
for the Seawanhaka International Challenge Cup, dur- 
ing the season of 1899, in the 20-foot class. Letter will 
follow. 

* SEAWANHAKA YACHT CLUB, 
“ Per C. A. SHERMAN, Secretary Race Committee. 

It should be recorded that before the above 
telegram was sent official assurance had been 
received from the Canadian yachtsmen that the 
challenge, would be accepted. The formal 
challenge, which was practically worded the 
same as the telegram, was received in Montreal 
on September 22d. So far as I can learn no 
action has been taken as yet with a view to 
amending the ‘‘declaration of trust” under 
which the cup is held, so as to bar out the ob- 
jectionable ‘‘ double-huller,” but the occasion 
would seem to be fitting to follow an illustrious 

. Poly sé ” Ld iy 
precedent and formulate a ‘‘new deed.” There 
is no doubt that the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht 
Club has the power, if it feels so disposed, to 
frame new conditions. 

To set at rest the question whether or 
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not the Domznion is a double-hulled boat it is 
only necessary to glance at her midship sec- 
tion given in last page. The drawing is suffi- 
ciently accurate for practical purposes and from 
it a capital idea may be formed of the 
shape of the boat. The design is daring and 
original in spite of its freakiness, and reflects 
great credit on Designer Duggan. In my 
judgment such craft should be compelled to 
sail in a class by themselves. It is not fair 
to allow them to compete with craft of the 
single-hull type. It would be a pity, however, 
to legislate such an innovation out of exist- 
ence entirely. The double-hull craft or fly- 
ing proa of the Orient was in vogue thousands 
of years B. C. The Herreshoff catamaran 
is an Occidental variation of it, which for 
many reasons proved neither popular nor prac- 
tical. It remained for an ingenious Cana- 
dian to invent a double-hull boat which has 
none of the objectionable features of the Her- 
reshoff catamaran, is able to beat to wind- 
ward with great speed and efficiency, and is 
presumably a good seagoing vessel. Her sys- 
tem of construction, although it embraces more 
of the bridge-builder’s than the ship-builder’s 
art, is nevertheless both light and strong, pre- 
senting a remarkable contrast to the theoretic- 
ally correct but practically faulty and flimsy 
method employed in the Crane boats Seawan- 
haka and Challenger, which, from all I can 
gather, nearly went to pieces in ordinary weath- 
er that would not have produced the slightest 
harmful effect on a paper shell. Domdznzon is 
well put together, and she cost far less than 
the shaky and cranky craft built in the hope of 
defeating her. 

Yacht clubs may passall the resolutions for 
which they have wind enough, but the double- 
hull craft of Duggan will not down. It is 
simply waste of time to write and lecture 
against the type. Its novelty and its oddness 
are enough to excite opposition, but the fin- 
keel also had many enemies when Herreshoff 
brought out Dz/emma. What the evolution of 
the Duggan double-huller may bring forth in 
the way of marine monstrosities I know not, 
but the outlook is one of intense speculative 
promise. A number of improved boats are 
sure to be built. Yachting ‘“‘cranks ” will be 
fascinated by a ‘‘ freak” of such transcendent 
qualities. The field is too attractive and has 
too many fertile possibilities to be allowed to 
lie fallow. I am a yachting fogy of the old 
school. I gaze with awe and admiration at the 
wondrous abortions that naval architects, ama- 
teur and professional, are turning out. Never- 
theless I take off my hat, metaphorically, to 
Mr. Duggan and his double-huller, and won- 
der what will come next. 

The suggestion that I offer in all sober 
seriousness to yacht clubs is that they should 
by no means discourage the double-huller. It 
has too much intrinsic excellence. It ought, 
in fact, to be encouraged and developed. But 
the double-hullers should be put in a class by 
themselves and not be permitted to sail against 
single-hull craft; also a hard-and-fast rule 
should be made defining clearly and intelli- 
gently the difference between the two types, and 
the penalty of, say, keelhauling should be im- 
posed on any ‘‘ tonnage cheater ” who attempts 
to get the better of the rule and introduces a 
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wicked double-hull goat into a flock of innocent 
single-hull sheep, 


THE AMERICA’S CUP CHALLENGE, 


Nothing has occurred to disturb the harmoni- 
ous relationsexisting between the Royal Ulster 
and the New York Yacht clubs with regard to 
the challenge of Sir Thomas Lipton for the 
America’s Cup. The Irish delegation has re- 
turned home delighted with its reception, and 
Fife, the Scotch designer, has gone back to 
Fairlie cherishing the fond hope of capturing 
the cup, or, at any rate, of making a bold effort 
in that direction. 

The following letter of the British Yacht 
Racing Association, in reply to a communica- 
tion from the Royal Ulster Yacht Club, asking 
for advice on the subject of the challenge for 
the America’s Cup, forms part of the history of 
the negotiations : 

““YACHT RACING ASSOCIATION, 
“ROYAL VICTORIA YACHT CLUB 
“RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT, September 13, +808. 

“StR—I have laid your letter of the 25th ult. before 
the Council at their meeting to day, and the committee 
appointed by your club attended and explained the 
reasons for inviting the assistance of the Yacht Racing 
Association, The Counci! fully appreciate the court- 
esy of your club, but as the Yacht Racing Association 
have no jurisdiction in international racing, the Coun- 
cil decline to express an opinion on the proposed chal- 
lenge. Your obedient servant, 

‘*Secretary Y.R. A. 
‘“‘Tothe Secretary,Royal UlsterY.C.,Bangor,Ireland.” 

Mr. Will Fife, Jr., designer of the challenger, 
Shamrock, before embarking on the Majestic 
for Liverpool on September 14th, paid a visit 
to New Rochelle, where he had a good look at 
Defender, Mr. Hugh M. McGildowney ac- 
companied him home. Mr. Hugh C. Kelley 
and Vice-Commodore Sharman-Crawford went 
to Newport on September oth, where they were 
entertained by Mr. H. B. Duryea, a member of 
the New York Cup Committee. The Vice- 
Commodore lost some of his baggage in the 
fire at the Ocean House, of which he was a 
patron. Mr. Kelley was more fortunate. He 
was enjoying the hospitality of Mr. A. O'D. 
Taylor, an old friend whom he visited when he 
came to this country in 1886 as captain of the 
Irish lacrosse team. From Newport they went 
to Toronto, where they were féted and feasted 
by the Royal Canadian Yacht Club. From 
Toronto they went to Montreal, where they 
took a steamer for home. 

Mr. Fife, on his arrival at Queenstown on 
September 2tst, spoke highly of the kind re- 
ception he had met with in New York. He said 
he rather liked the looks of Defender, and 
thought, if Herreshoff could design a faster 
boat, the cup will not be won by the Shamrock. 
He declined to give any particulars about the 
challenging yacht except that she would be 
launched very early next season and thorough- 
ly tested. 

The Defender will undergo a thorough over- 
hauling at the Herreshoff yard, Bristol, R. I. 
The cost of repairing her will be very great. 
A friend of mine who saw samples of the alumi- 
num cut from her hull tells me that it is great- 
ly corroded, no precaution having been taken 
to insulate the metal from her lower plating of 
bronze. The Defender, on the authority of 
Mr. Iselin, who is still acting as her managing 
owner, will goin commission early next season. 

A. J. KEneEALy. 
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THE STANDING HIGH JUMP—-EWRY RISING TO THE BAR AT 5 FEET. 


ATHLETICS. 


HE sixty-first semi-annual games of the 
New York Athletic Club took place Oc- 
tober 1st at the club’s country home, 
Travers Island. These events are al- 
ways more or less of a social nature, at- 

tended by none but invited guests of the club, 
but the beautiful weather with which the club 
were favored at their last meeting brought 
together, if anything, a larger gathering of the 
fair sex than had ever before assembled round 
the pretty oval. The facilities which the club 
members have at the house, for entertaining 
their friends, make these social gatherings most 
enjoyable. | 

This year the special attractions for the au- 
tumn games, in addition to the regular pro- 
gramme, were the Amateur Athletic Union 
championships for the standing high and 
standing broad jumps and the two-mile 
steeplechase. 

The first two championships were won by 
that remarkable standing-jumper, R. C. Ewry, 
of the Chicago Athletic Association. He won 
the ‘* broad” with a comfortabie margin, but in 
the ‘‘thigh” A. P, Schwaner, of the New York 
Athletic Club, ran him to within two inches, 
and bid fair to get even closer, for he was jump- 
ing with wonderful ease up to 4ft. 10in. At 
this point, however, his nerve gave way and 
left the finish to the champion, This jump is 
one of the most trying, so far as nerve is con- 
cerned, of all the athletic contests. There is 
nothing exciting about it, no mad rush or 
plunge, which, in some events, toa great extent, 
distract the nerves from the terrible strain 
until after the contest is finished. In the 
standing jump the performer stands in cold 
blood beside the obstacle he is to overcome, 
and the few seconds between the time he 
takes up his position and the time he makes 


his spring into the air, call for a particularly 
cool nerve. Schwaner isa clever jumper, and 
outside of competition would probably do bet- 
ter work, but he has not the seasoning which 
long experience has brought to Ewry. Iam 
sorry that there are not more opportunities of- 
fered to men who follow the standing high 
jump. 

Our illustration shows Ewry rising to the bar 
at five feet. In starting he places his arms 
at full length above his head, and his hands 
fairly close together. His body at this time is 
perfectly perpendicular from his heels to his 
finger tips. As he rises, the arms naturally de- 
scend, until at crossing the bar his body is 
well crouched. He seems to gain great force 
from hisarms. His arms and legs act, as it 
were, like a pair of scissors, wide open at the 
start, closed at the bar, and opening at the 
drop, 

The two-mile steeplechase was won by G, 
W. Orton, who went over the obstacles in his 
usual faultless style, clearing the wall and 
fences with plenty of room to spare, and never 
making as much as a splash at the water 
jumps. 

John Flanagan was again in great form with 
the hammer, and another new figure was ex- 
pected, but he was unlucky, for in his best 
throw, 158ft.9%in., which would have been a 
new world’s record, he just stepped over the 
circle. In another good throw the hammer 
was stopped by a big tree at the corner of the 
grounds, and caught in the branches. Some- 
thing will have to be done to enlarge the club 
field if Flanagan doesn’t stop enlarging his 
throws, for they are likely to be dangerous. 

The champion hurdler, A. C. Kraenzlein, is 
slowly but surely developing a new feature in 
his athletic career. He is becoming one of our 
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foremost broad jumpers. At the Canadian 
championships he was beaten by E. Bloss, who 
jumped nearly two feet better; but at these 
games the tables were turned, and in spite of 
Bloss having a handicap of two inches Kraenz- 
lein secured first honors with a remarkably 
good jump of 23ft. 554in. If the Chicago man 
continues to improve up to next season, some 
wonderful performances should be seen be- 
tween him and the champion, M. Prinstein. 

The pole vault was won R. C. Clapp 
without any great effort, in spite of the fact 
that R. G. Paulding (who was only three 
inches behind him the previous week) had a 
nore of 10 inches, 

H. Manvel won the half-mile by about 
five th, from G. Stephens, who received 
twenty yards. 

The mile proved a very interesting race. 
Alex. Grant, who was beaten by Alex. Brodie at 
the Canadian championships, won by about 
twelve yards. Brodie had to allow Grant ten 
yards, but had both men again started from 
the same mark they would have made a better 
race and better time than at their previous 
meeting. Four minutes 20 seconds was par- 
ticularly good time. 

The summary : 


tao 16-lb. shot, handicap—Won by _Fred. G. 
Beck, N. J. A. C., 2ft., actual put 44ft. 2in.; Richard 
Sheldor, N. Y. A. C.. rft. oin., actual put aft. 2in., 23 


George R. Gray, N. ey ol ., scratch, 44ft. 8in., 3. 

One-mile run, handicap—Won by Alex. Grant, N. Y. 
A. C., 15yds.; Alex. Brodie, Montreal A. A. A., 5yds., 
2; John F. Malloy, Xavier A. A., 68yds., 3. Time, 4m. 
20s. Won by r2yds.; 3 ryd. between second and third. 

120-yard run, handicap—Final heat, won by Fred- 
erick Flores, St. Bartholomew A. C.. syds.; M. W. 
Long, N. Y. A. C., scratch, 2; Frank B. Irwin, Mon- 
treal A. A. A., gyds., 3. Time, 11 45s. Won by 4ft. half 
a foot between second and third. 

1z0-vard hurdle, on grass—Final heat, won by A. C. 
Kraenzlein, Chicago A, A., scratch; W. B. Rogers, N. 

A.C., 2% yds., 2 : Charles O° Rourke, N.Y. A.C. 
aisyds., 3. ‘Time, 16 1-5s. 

880-yard run, handicap—Won by H. E. Manvel, N. J. 
A. C., scratch; George Stephens, Montreal A. A. A., 
zoyds, 2; John Bray, N. Y. A. C., 6yds., 3. Time, 1m. 
5615S. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer, handicap—Won by John 
Flanagan, N. Y. A. C., sc ratch, distance, 158ft. 1in.; W. 
>., 25ft., actual throw, 121 ft. 6in., 
2; Robert G arrett, johns Hopkins University and N. 
Y. A. C., a5ft., actual throw, 1:8ft. sin., 3. 

Pole vault, handicap—Won by R.C. Clapp, N. Y. A. 
C., scratch, height, 1ft.; R. G. Paulding. N. Y. A. C., 
1oin., actual height, roft. r%in., 2; S. K. Thomas, N. Y. 
A. C., 4in., actual height, 1oft. 5%in., 3. 

Standing broad jump, Amateur Athletic Union 
championship—Won by R. C. Ewry, Chicago A. A., 
distance roft. r1in.; A. P. Schwaner, N. Y. A.C., roft. 
5in., 2; Robert Garrett, Johns Hopkins University, 

Running broad jump, handicap—Won by A. C. 
Kraenzlein, U. of P , scratch, distance 23ft. 55gin.; E. 
B. Bloss, N. Y. A. C., 2in., actual jump, “23ft. win., 23 
William J. Feldkamp, N. Y. Turnverein, :zin., dis- 
tance, arft. 934in. 

Standing high jump. Amateur Athletic champion- 
ship—Won by R. C. eM Chicago A. A., height, sft.; 
A.B. 5 N.Y. A.C., 4ft. roin., 25 John H. Grief, 
N.W.S.A 
3oo-yard al handicap—Won by } M. W. Long, N. Y. 
A.C , scratch; Michael J. Cregan, N. W:S. A. C., 1yds., 
23 Ernest H. WwW ebb, Polytechnic Institute, SrOORSyS, 
i7yds.,3. Time, 31 3-58. 

Two-mile steeplechase, Amateur Athletic Union 
championship—W wt by George W. Orton, N. Y. A. C.; 
T. McGirr, N. Y. A. C., 2; Dick Grant, Cambridge 
Gymnasium 2 Mt Meg 3. Time, 11m. 41 4-58. 


The annual games of the Rochester Athletic 
Club were held at Culver Field, Rochester, 
September 17th. The most interesting event 
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was the individual all-round city champion- 
ship, which was won by G. Gernandt, of the 
R. A. C., with some very good performances. 
Gernandt is young, and if he keeps steadily at 
work for next season he should be able to give 
a good account of himself in the National All- 
round Championship. The times forthe half- 
mile and mile are not particularly good, but 
the men worked on turf track for these dis- 
tances. 

A summary of the champion’s 


performances 
follows : 


roo-yard dash; time, 10 2- ss. 
Putting 16-1b. shot, 37ft. sin 
Running high jump, sft. 534in. 
880 yard walk: time, 4m. 52 4-5s. 
Throwing 16-lb. hammer, 8oft. gin. 
Pole vault for height, rcft. %in. 
120-yard high hurdles; time, 18s. 
Throwing s5é6-lb. weight, 22ft. 2in. 
Running broad jump, a1ft. 334in. 
One-mile run: time, 6m. 8s. 
aad was credited with the high percentage of 
5636. 


The announcement has just been made of 
the winner of the Yale All-round Champion- 
ship, held last June. B. Johnson, 1900, takes 
the honors, with a percentage of 5650 out of 
a scale of 10,000. The second place was won 
by R, C. Clapp, ‘99, the present champion in- 
tercollegiate pole vaulter, with an average of 


5070. ‘Third is W. F. B. Berger, ’99, 4786 ; 
fourth, J. J. Adams, 1900, 4300; fifth, F. C. 
Chisholm, 1901, 3656; sixth, A. S. Mann, ’g9, 


3533; seventh, H. Shaffer, 1900, 1206. 

The fifteenth annual open championship 
games of the Canadian Amateur Athletic Asso- 
ciation were held at Montreal September 24th. 
The heavy rain of the previous day had made 
the track inferior for record- breaking. This 
accounts for the rather ordinary time made by 
some of the crack athletes. The turf was also 
in poor shape for the field events. About three 
thousand people braved the cold and threaten- 
ing weather and came to the track, but, so far 
as local enthusiasm went, the spectators had 
little chance to rejoice, for, of the twelve 
events, Canadians captured only two of their 
own championships. Alexander Brodie won 
the mile, and that veteran shot-putter, G. R. 
Gray, although he fell far behind his ——— 
records, won ‘his event with a a put of q4ft. Yin. 
The visiting American 
athletes captured ten 
events, and, as usual, the 
representatives of the 
New York Athletic Club 
did great work, securing 
seven firsts for the club. 
The Chicago Athletic As- 
sociation’s representa- 
tive, A. C. Kraenzlein, 
took two championships 
for his club, with the 
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hurdles and running high jump; and the New 
md Athletic Club’s representative, H. E. 

anvel, added another victory to his long list 
of half-miles. M. W. Long again covered him- 
self with glory, securing all three of the 
sprints, 100 yards, 220 yards and 440 yards. 
John Flanagan was first in the 56-lb. weight, 
and had but little trouble in winning his 
favorite event, the 16-lb. hammer, with a 
throw of 141ft. 83/in. After the contest he 
made an exhibition throw of 15oft. 10 in., over 
tive feet better than the Canadian record, which 
he established at Toronto last year. 

The summary follows 

too-yard run—t inal heat, won by M. W. bong NY. 
A. C.; Frank L. Stephen, Halifax, 2; J. W. B. Tewks- 
bury, N. Y. A. C., 3. ‘ime, tos. 

Putting 16-lb. snot—Won by George R. Grav, Cold- 
water, Ont., 44ft. Yin.; Arthur Smith, Montreal, 2, 4oft. 
9in.; W. W. Coe, ~omerville, Mass., 3, 39ft. 934in. 

One-mile run—Won by Alexander Brodie, MLA. A. 
A.; Alexander Grant, N. Y. A. C., 2; Dick Grant, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,-3. Time, 4m. 35 4 5S: 


Running high jump—Won by A. C. Kraenzlein, Chi- 

cane, sft. 8in ; W. C. Carroll, N. Y..A. C., sft. 6in., a; F. 
Webber, Y. M. C. Ax Montreal, stt. 7in., 3. 
pate run—Won by M. W. ag os wis ST. We 

B. Tewksbury, 2: F. B. Irwin, M. A., 3. Time, 22s. 

Throwing 56-lb weight—Won sy John Flanagan, N. 
Y A.C., 33ft. 54in.; T. O’Rourke, ea 32ft. 10%in., 
2; Desmarteau, Montreal, 2oft. 7in., 

Pole vault—Won by R. G. Clapp, N. ¥. A. C., soft: 
6in.; R. G. oe “Ss N. ¥. A. C.,, 10ft. sins, 2% D. Sin- 
clair, Toronto, oft . 

Half-mile run—Won by H. E. Manvel, N. J. A. C.; 
John Bray, N. Y. A.C ,2; George Stephen, Montreal, 
3._ Time, 1m. 58 455. 

Running broad jump—Won by E. B. Bloss, N. Y. A. 
C., 22ft. g4in.; A.C. — 2oft. 10%4in., 2; D. Rob- 
inson, Toronto, 2oft. 4in 

120-yard hurdle—Won ‘by A. Cc. rei ptan Chicago ; 
Z. ©. Howard, Montreal, 2. Time, 15 3 5 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer—Won by john Flanagan, 
N. Y. A. C., razft. 8%in.; W. D. Hennen, N. Y. A. C., 
r16ft. 3in., 2; T. O'Rourke, cag 103ft. 2in., 33 J. Mec- 
Arthur, Toronto, ooft. o%in., 

440- yard run—Won by M. W. Long, N. Y. A. C.: H. 
E. Manvel, N. J. A. C., 2; George cs ly Montreal, 
3. ‘Time, 50 3-58. A 
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F. A. WENCK, A, A. U., CHAMPION SWIMMER. 


HE annual contest for the Amateur 


Championship of America, under the 
auspices of the Amateur Athletic Union, 
took place off the New York Athletic 
Club’s grounds at Travers Island on 
the morning of October 1st. The entries were 
large, and the times particularly good, so good, 
in fact, that in three of the five events new fig- 


ures were created. The two hundred and 
twenty yards was covered in 3m. 7 3-5s., break- 
ing the previous record of 3m, 33 2-5s. The 
‘‘half” was completed in 14m. 8s., breaking 
the previous record of 14m. 45 3-5s. In this 
race, first, second and third men all did better 
than the old record. The mile was covered in 
29m, 51 3-5S., against the American record of 
30m, 27.2-5s. ‘The Western swimmers who rep- 
resented the Chicago A. A. did good work in 
capturing two of the championships, but most 
of the spectators were greatly disappointed in 
the somewhat strange action of Dr, Paul Neu 
mann, who is, as his past records have shown, 
certainly a remarkably good swimmer. 
great contest was expected between the Doctor 
and F. A. Wenck, of the N. Y. A. C. Neu- 
mann, although entered for the “ half,” did not 
start. This was considered by some to be di- 
plomacy, and that he was saving himself for 
the mile. In this event he came to the start, 
and at the crack of the pistol plunged into the 
water. He had hardly gone twenty yards be- 
fore he stopped swimming, and turned to the 
referee and judges, complaining that one of the 
competitors had pulled his leg. The officials 
decided that such a thing was impossible, and 
Neumann returned to the float and left the 
water, F, A.Wenck won the half-mile and mile 
in particularly good style. He is a fine build 
for a swimmer, and came to the contests in 
perfect form, finishing both his races as fresh 
as if they had been but short spurts. Wenck 
used a powerful side-stroke throughout the en- 
tire mile and kept very low in the water. H. 
H. Reeder and G. Wieland swam a good race 
in the two hundred and twenty yards. D. M. 
Reeder was unfortunately absent from the con- 
tests, owing to illness, 

Summaries . 

Swimming championships of the Amateur Athletic 
Union, 100 yards—Won by S. P. aes a aay 9 A. A, 
te Be McMillan, New York A. C.. 3; ee Kerceey, 
Knickerbocker A. C., 3. Time, 1M. 13 


880 yards, seven re by . Wenck, New 
York A. C ; W. G. Douglass, New York A. C, 2 


George Wieland, Chicago A. A C.,3. Time, 14m. 8s. i 

440 yards, three turns—Won by Dr. Paul Neumann, 
Chicago A. A.; William Reuss, Knickerbocker A. C., 2; 
L. Fitzgerald, jr, New York A. C., ii Time, 6m. 51 1-58. 


220 yards, one turn—Won by H. H. Reeder, Knicker- 
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bocker A. C.; George Wieland, Chicago A.A, a : ar. 
J. M. Davis, New York A. C., 3. Time, 3m. 7 3 

One-mile swim, fifteen turns—Won by F. € "Wenck, 
New York A. C.; G. W. Van Clief, 2; W. D. Hennen, 
New York A. “oy 3. Time, 29m. 51 3 -5. ; 

At the annual fall meeting of the Philadel- 
phia National Swimming Association the most 
interesting business was the report of the Race 
Committee. It was shown that race meetings 
had been held regularly every Saturday from 
June 11th to September roth. Thirty-four dif- 
ferent competitions had been held, of which 
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THE INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIP. 


HE intercollegiate championship tourna- 
ment was held as usual this year at 
New Haven during the first week of 
October. Only four colleges were 
represented, the absence of other play- 
ers being largely due, however, to the fact 
that Harvard’s team contained three of the 
strongest men in the country, and there was no 
chance of their being beaten. Whitman, cham- 
pion of America, Ware, champion of Canada, 
and Davis, the runner-up for the national cham- 
pionship at Newport, were Harvard's entries in 
the singles, while her two teams were Whit- 
man and Ware, and Davis and Ward, the crack 
pair who won the Western championship in 
July, and who were afterward three times 
within a single stroke of winning the national 
championshipat Newport. Whitman and Ware 
won the intercollegiate championship in dou- 
bles last season. Yale’s team were the only 
players who had a shadow of chance against 
the formidable Harvard men, although Prince- 
ton sent three players and Cornell two. 

Hackett, of Yale, met Davis, of Harvard, in 
the first round and an exciting match followed. 
The Yale man won the first set, and, to the sur- 
prise of all, got a lead of 4—2 in the last before 
Davis was able to pull out the match. Both of 
the other Yale men were drawn against the 
Harvard representatives the first day and were 
beaten, so the struggle narrowed down at once 
to one between representatives of the same 
college. The Princeton and Cornell men were 
hopelessly outclassed. Davis and Whitman, 
the national champions, came together in the 
first round, and the former won after a sensa- 
tional match Whitman had everything his 
own way, and in the second set came within a 
single stroke of winning the match at 6—4. 
Davis, however, kept steadily at his work and 
gradually improved until he had pulled out the 
second set by 9—7. ‘The third set was almost a 
walkover for Davis. He played with wonder- 
ful speed and confidence, and the champion 
could not get a single game. In the finals 
Davis’s play was not so good, while Ware was 
remarkably steady in all hisstrokes. Davis had 
a brilliant streak in the third set, and won it 
with four straight games after 4—2 for Ware 
had been called. 

In the doubles Yale made a better showing. 
Theother two teams were soon disposed of, and 
the Harvard and Yale players, who had been 
drawn on opposite sides from each other, came 
together in the semi-final round. Whitman 
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fourteen had been contested from scratch. 
W. B. Kugler and Victor Binder, who had 
been leading in the point competition for the 
A. F, Tod and C. W. Kinsing prize cups, with- 
drew toward the close of the season, and the 
trophies went to H. Rosenthal and P. ‘A. Mitch- 
ell, respectively. The former started in 
twenty-two races, and finished first four times; 
second, four; third, three times, and fourth, 
four; the latter made twelve starts, won two 
firsts, one second, five thirds, and four fourths. 
VIGILANT. 


TENNIS. 


and Ware underestimated their antagonists, 
Dodge and Noyes, and before they got down to 
hard work the Yale pair had won the first set 
and come within a game of the second also. 
Then the Harvard men beat by better strokes 
and superior team work. Davis and Ward 
were also expected to win easily from Hackett 
and Allen, but the Yale pair again showed up 
stronger than expected They not only got the 
first set easily, but in the third kept a little 
ahead of their antagonists all the time and 
finally landed the set and match. The finals 
were very one-sided, the Yale pair being almost 
outclassed by their Harvard adversaries. Only 

in the third set did they make any showing 4 
all, and then it was largely through a streak of 
poor play by Whitman that they had the chance. 

The full scores follow : 


Championship singles, preliminary round — M. D. 
Whitman (Harvard) beat C. P. Dodge (Yale), 6—1, 6—43 
D. &. Davis (Harvard) beat H. H. Hackett (Yale), 4— 6. 
6-—3.6—4; R. D. Little (Princeton) beat Otto Wagner 
(Cornell), 6—3 ; 6—1. 

First round— Ww. x. Suawnnns (Cornell) beat F. A. 
Linnen (Princeton), 7—5, 11—13, 6—3; D. I. Davis 
(Harvard) beat M. D. W hitman (Harvard), 2—6. 9-7, 
6—o;R D. Little (Princeton) beat F. B. Alexander 
(Princeton), 6—3, 6—1; i vA E. Ware (Harvard) beat J. 
A. Allen (Yale), 6—o, 6 

Semi-final round—D. F! Davis (Harvard) beat W. K. 
Auchincloss (Cornell), 8—6, 6—3; L. E. Ware (Har- 
vard) beat R. D. Little (Princeton), 6—1, 6— 

Final round—L. E. Ware (Harvard) beat D: F. Davis 
(Harvard), 6—1, 6—1, 4—6, 6—2. 

Championship doubles, preliminary round—Whit 
man and Ware (Harvard) beat Linnen and Alexander 
(Princeton), 6—2, 7—5; Hackett and Allen (Yale) beat 
Auchincloss and Wagner (Cornell), 6—4, 6—4. 

Semi-final round—Whitman and _— (Harvard) 
beat Dodge and Noyes (Yale), 3—6, 7—s5, 6—1; Hackett 
and Allen (Yale) beat Davis and Ward ilar vard), 6—o, 
7h 6 

Final round—Whitman and Ware (Harvard) beat 
Hackett and Allen (Yale), 6—o, 6—3, 5—7, 6—2. 


J. ParMLy Paret. 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST, 

The eleventh annual tournament of the Pa- 
cific Coast Lawn Tennis Association was held 
on September the goth and 1oth. In the final 
round of the men’s doubles, Picher and 
Freeman, of Stanford University, defeated 
Weihe and Adams, the score being 10o—8, 6—1, 
6—2. Inthe championship round Samuel and 
Sumner Hardy defeated Freeman and Picher 
in three straight sets, the score being 6—2, 
6—2, 6—3. 

The Ladies’ Single Championship was won 
by Miss Marion Jones, of Nevada and Santa 
Monica, who defeated Miss Anna H,. Martin in 
three straight sets, the score being 6—1, 6—2, 
6—2. ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 
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CRICKET. 


HE team of English amateurs captained 

by P. F. Warner and including C. J. 

Burnup, F. Mitchell, C. O. H. Sewell, 

fF, H. Bray, V. T. Mill, B. J. T. Bosan- 

quet, E. C Lee, G. E. Winter, R. 

Berens, R. S. A. Warner, J. S. Ainsworth and 

E. T. Penn, commenced a series of eight 

matches September 8th, and finished their last 
game October 11th. 

Mr. Warner will be remembered as having 
brought out a team to this country last season, 
and on that occasion returned with one lost 
game against him. This undoubtedly prompted 
him, in making his selection for this year’s 
team, to do his best to secure a team which 
would not suffer even one defeat against any 
American or Canadian combination. 

The popular captain deserves all credit for 
having brought out the best team that have ever 
visited this country, strong in batting, strong 
in bowling, with plenty of change, and par- 
ticularly good in field work, so good, in fact, 
that it was a very hard matter for any of their 
opponents to get a ball to the boundary. It is 
true that in their games against the Gentlemen 
of Philadelphia the home elevens were not 
quite as strong as those of ’97 or ‘96; andit isto 
be regretted, for Mr. Warner’s team of this 
year were strong enough to have taken good 
care of themselves against any eleven it was 
possible to put into the field in this country. 

The first game was played in Canada at 
Montreal, September 8th and oth, against 
fourteen representatives of Eastern Canada, 
and the visitors won by 88 runs. 

The second game was played at Toronto, 
September 12th, 13th and 14th, against the 
Canadian eleven, and resulted in a most decided 
victory for the visitors by an innings and 140 
runs, 

The third game was played at Philadelphia, 
on the Philadelphia Club grounds, against the 
Gentlemen of Philadelphia, September 16th and 
17th, and proved an easy win for the English- 
men by eight wickets. 

From Philadelphia the visitors went to New 
York, where, on the grounds of the Staten 
Island Club, September 21st and 22d, they 
scored their fourth successive victory, defeat- 
ing a representative eleven of New York by an 
innings and 247 runs. 

The fifth game was against a team of 
eighteen Philadelphia Colts, on the grounds of 
the Merion Club, September 23d, 24th and 
26th, Rain on the third day prevented the 
game being finished, and it ended in a draw. 

The sixth game was played at Baltimore, 
September 28th and 2oth, against fifteen rep- 
resenting the city, and resulted in an easy win 
for the Englishmen by nine wickets. 

The seventh game, the return match against 
Gentlemen of Philadelphia, was played on the 
grounds of Germantown Club, September 3oth, 
October 1st and 3d. Again the English team 
were victorious, this time winning with four 
wickets to spare. 

The eighth and concluding game was played 
at Chicago against twelve representatives of 
that city, and finished on October 11th in a 
draw, owing to heavy rainfall. 

Six of the eight games played resulted in 


victories for Mr. Warner’s team, two being 
stopped by rain, and declared drawn. 
The summary and scores follow: 

First Second 

innings. Innings. 
Sept. 8, o....... .Warner's Eleven..130 105 
Eastern Canada....82 65 
Sept. 12, 13, 14.....Warner’s Eleven..437. — 


CAMAde. «6..0050000.333 164 

Sept. 16, 17.0000... Warner’s Eleven.. 84 70 for 2 wkts 
Philadelphia ...... 04 «59 

Sept. 21 and 22....Warner’s Eleven..419 — 
NEW YOtk..cccess 49 123 

Sept. 23, 24, 26..Warner’s Eleven..133 30for1 wkt 
Philadelphia Colts 77 159 

Sept. 28, 29........ Warner’s Eleven..150 8 for: wkt 
Baltimore.......... 126 30 

Sept.30, Oct. 1, 3.. Warner’s Eleven..133 161 for 6 wkts 
Philadelphia ..... 143 147 

Oct. 10 and 11.....Warner’s Eleven..295 — 
Chicago .....eeeseee 74 283 for 7 wkts 

T. C, Turner. 


PACIFIC COAST RECORDS. 


The fifth ‘* Cup” match between the Alameda 
and Pacific Cricket clubs took place on the 
Golden Gate ground, near San Francisco, on 
September 4th and rith. Alameda, one man 
short, went first to the bat, and scored 157 runs, 
to which J. J. Moriarity contributed 38, and J. J. 
R. Peel 35 not out. Pacifics in their first in- 
nings scored only 76, C. P. Coles making 23. 
On the 11th the Pacifics, being 81 runs behind, 
followed on, They played ten men, and of the 
ten eight made double figures. The total for 
the innings was 259, to which C, P. Coles con- 
tributed 72, J. J. Theobald 51, and T. W. G. 
Wallace 35. The Pacific total for both innings 
thus amounted to 335, and left Alameda 179 
runs to make to win. Alameda, aided by con- 
tributions of 4o from J. J. Moriarity and 39 from 
R. B, Hogue, compiled 169 runs, and so lost the 
match by ro runs. F, Croll took 4 of the Pacific 
wickets for 67 runs, and F. Sewell 3 of the Ala- 
meda wickets for 70 runs. 

On September 18th and 25th, at Alameda, 
Cal., a match was played between elevens rep- 
resenting the cities of Alameda and San Fran- 
cisco, Inthe first innings San Francisco scored 
132 runs, of which J. Myers made 60. Ala- 
meda in its first innings scored 74, the principal 
scorer being C. P. Cole, 23. On the night of 
the 24th there was heavy rain, and in the sec- 
ond innings the San Francisco team, playing 
three men short, were all out for 39, J. J. Mori- 
arity, 20, being the only batsman to get double 
figures. The Alameda team, playing two men 
short, scored 56, of which J. H. Harbour made 
23. F. Sewell and R. B. Hogue took the 7 Ala- 
meda wickets with 93 balls in all. 

The San Francisco total for both innings be- 
ing 171, and the Alameda total 130, San Fran- 
cisco won by 41 runs. 

On October 18th, 19th and 2oth, the Placer 
County Citrus Colony team will play the Lake- 
port Club, at Lakeport, Lake County, Cal., 
reaching San Franciscoon the 21st. They will 
play against the Alameda Club on the 22d and 
against the Pacific Club on the 23d; on the 
24th and 25th they will journey to San José, 
Cal., to try conclusions with the San José 
Club, 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 
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CYCLING. 


WORLD’S AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS, 


HE annual race meeting of the Interna- 
tional Cyclists’ Association was held 
at Vienna, Austria, on September 15th, 
16th and 17th. At this tournament, 
marked throughout by splendid weather 

and large attendance, the world’s champion- 
ships for 1898-9 were decided, for the fourth 
consecutive time, without any amateur repre- 
sentation from the UnitedStates The world’s 
amateur championships were two, the one- 
mile and the roo kilometer, both paced. The 
former was won by Paul Albert, of Ger- 
many, in 2:13. after a terrific sprint throughout 
the last quarter. The latter went to A 
Cherry, of England, who defeated Griebenow, 
Bourke, Graben, Listernow, Pease, Hunck, 
Peschke and Dworzak. Cherry was paced by 
the famous Dunlop team and proved vastly su- 
perior to his competitors He lowered all Aus- 
trian amateur records from one to 100 kilome-. 
ters, covering the latter distance in 2:12:23 4-5. 
In the last third of the international amateur 
two-mile handicap the contest narrowed down 
to a grand tussle between Van Wichelen, of 
Belgium, and Summersgill, of England, the 
latter finally finishing first in 4:21. The inter- 
national team. race resulted in a tie with 11 
points each, between the representatives of 
England and Denmark. In this event teams 
from Austria, Belgium, France, Germany and 
Ireland also competed. The special race run at 
the close of the tournament, between the win- 
ners of the other championships, amateur and 
professional, was won by the world’s amateur 
champion, Paul Albert, of Germany.* 


AUTUMN ROALD RACES. 


The third annual road race of the Associated 
Cycling Club, of California, was run on Sep- 
tember 23d, over the San Leandro (Cal.) twenty- 
mile course. The clubs participating in this 
event entered five men each, who were started 
in five different bunches, the times of the win- 
ner in each bunch being averaged to determine 
the club winning the event. Only three teams 


entered, the Olympic Club Wheelmen and the 
Bay City Wheelmen, of San Francisco, and the 
Acme Club Wheelmen, of Oakland. The five 
men of the Olympic Club team covered the 
distance in the aggregate time of 4:26:58, 
while the aggregate time made by the Bay City 
Wheelmen was 4:34:18, and by the Acme Club 
Wheelmen, 4:32:49. ‘The individual average 
time was, for the Olympics, 53:22 4-5; for the 
Bay Citys, 54:51 3-5; for the Acmes, 55:09 4-5. 
Wing, of the Olympic Club Wheelmen, made 
the best individual time of the race, covering 
the course in 52:37. 

Lester Wilson, starting from the one-minute 
mark, won first place and barely lost the first 
time prize in the Pittsburg, Pa., annual road 
race, 25 miles, on October ist. Frank Mount- 
ain, from the seven-minute mark, won second, 
and C. H. Burson, who finished third, from 
scratch, in 1:14:15, reduced the former record 
for the course by two seconds The third time 
winner, A. Sanguigni, finished fourth, from 
scratch, in 1:19:17. The winner's time was 
1:14:20; second man’s time, 1:14:25. Wilson 
mowed down the handicap men in good style, 
passing Mountain, the last man to beat, very 
near the tape. Burson broke his handle-bar at 
the turn, but obtained another machine without 
loss of time, finishing strong. 

RECORDS OF THE MONTH. 

E. A. Bozio, of the Olympic Club Wheelmen, 
of San Francisco,on September 21st lowered 
the Pacific Coast record for ten miles to 22:04, 
or over two minutes less than the previous rec- 
ord. 

Everett Andrews, of Atlantic City, N. J., on 
September 28th, covered the distance between 
Philadelphia and Atlantic City, 60 miles, in 
2:40:17. The previous record of 2:47:00 was 
made a short time ago by J. Matlack, of Cam- 
den, N. J. 

Fred R. Goodwin, paced by a motocycle, 
rode 428 miles in twenty-four hours, in Eng- 
land, on September 30th. He missed E. Gould’s 
twelve-hour record, 226% miles, by 1% miles, 

‘THE PROWLER, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


West Point.—Each soldier carried a Spring- 
field rifle and shelter tent, blanket, extra cloth- 
ing, and one day’s rations—weight of equip- 
ment forty-one pounds, which, with twenty- 
four pounds for the bicycle, made an average 
total weight of sixty-five pounds. Instructor 
Davidson organized the expedition to test the 
effect of the trip upon the young students. 

“Cit.”"—The Court held that when there is an 
ordinance prohibiting the use of the sidewalks, 
cyclists have no right to violate the same by 
reason of the streets being obstructed, either 


*It is provided by the rules of the International 
Cyclists’ Association that, at the close of the annual 
race meeting of that organization, one or more special 
competitions may be sanctioned and run between 
holders of the amateur and professional champion- 
ships won at the same meeting. Asa member of the 
— the L. A. W. becomes a party to this license. 


on account of pending improvements or acrush 
of traffic. It has been ruled a number of times 
by courts that when a street is impassable, 
cyclists have a right to use the sidewalks so 
long as they are careful of the rights of pedes- 
trians. 


E. A., Boston.—Motor cars have recently 
taken the place of the ordinary four-horse om- 
nibuses on the St. Ouen line in Paris, while 
motor-driven delivery wagons are gradually 
being substituted for horse-drawn vans in those 
English and continental cities where well- 
paved and smooth streets abound. 


U.—If lady cyclists would use only the ball 
of the foot for propelling the bicycle, instead 
of the instep—which latter practice is very 
common among novices—pedal slipping would 
be a rare occurrence. 
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Cou. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


BOOKS by the Hero of San Juan Hill. 


z 


TRAIL AND CAMP-FIRE. 


By Cot. RoosEvELT and Gro. B.GRINNELL. Illustrated. Bound in Cloth, PRICE, $2.50. 


THE WILDERNESS HUNTER. 


Illustrated. Bound in Cloth, PRICE, $3.50. 


HUNTING-TRIPS OF A RANCHMAN 


tells of Col. Roosevelt’s personal experience with wild game of tne West a few years ago. Illus- 
trated by Frost and BearD. PRICE, $3.00, bound in Cloth. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
The Ideal lies p r 
FOR STILL-HUNTING 
ARE ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS 
never harden. Soles made 
of our celebrated Electric 


EC OCU L 4 
4 
Sole Leather, flexible and not any other kind 





Made for 
Men and Women 


The boot is 18 inches high, 
laced at instep and buckled at 
top. The shoe is 10 inches 
high, with or without heels. 
The uppers are made of the 
softest, toughest leather 
known; color gray; will 
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tough as steel; will outwear 
any ordinar sole; lighter in 


ht. doubtedly th f but 
Sed Renting’ Secuaeer ante of an extract, 
The product of fifty years of shoemaking skil!,and the 


ractical knowledge of hundreds of hunters, Write for 
llustrated circular. 
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M. A. Smith & Son 3 d’ 
Manufacturers of on S, an | y 
Shoe Specialties, Gymnasium us 
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and Sporting shoes 
23 & 25 North 13th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Exclusive Selling Agents: 
Von Lengerke & Detmo d, { New Brooklyn! 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, - Chicago, 
Rawling’s Sporting Goods Co. St. Louis, 


First-class sporting goods houses 
are invited to send for samples and 
terms. 
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Vin Mariani prolongs Honor to Vin Mariani, Vin Mariani is perfect, 


life, it is wonderful. it restored my health. it drives away the blues. 
Jules Verne. Charles Gounod. Victorien Sardou. 


THE POPULAR TONIC 


VIN 
MARIAN 


(MARIANI WINE) 


Nourishing - Strengthening - Refreshing 





: ae eee cumrtety co- at if 0 yerwo rke ( M en B...- poke via — 
iormed my constitution, you . th, 
— Delicate Women — 


Henri Rochefort. Sickly Children Emile Zola. 


Recommended bv all who try it 
written endorsements from 8000 doctors 





Vin Mariani made a Vin Mariani brightens Vin Mariani, exquisite 
new man of me, our faculties, it is pre- in taste, is health, elixir 
cious, of life. 


Max O'Rell. Bartholdi. Alexandre Dumas. 


Send for Album of Portraits, with endorsements from Emperors, Empress, Princes, Cardinals, 
Archbishops and other distinguished personages. Write for book, mention this magazine. 


: — 1 
ge recneg MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New York. 
PARIS: 41 Bd. Haussmann. LONDON: 83 Mortimer Street. MONTREAL: 28-30 Hospital Street. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 














‘Bicycle REPAIRING,” by S., D; V. Burr: 
Illustrated. 

After being able to mde with ease and 
comfort, the nex:t_ most necessary accomplish- 
ment of a cyclist is to-be able to appreciate ex- 
actly what has happened on a break-down and 
to see that the mechanic into whose hands the 
machine is placed also understands. ‘To teach 
chis knowledge and to apply it is the object of 
Mr. Burr’s work, and it ‘does it admirably. 
That a fourth edition should be called for is 
testimony sufficient on this point. 

{[Davip Wituiams & Co., N. Y.] 

* Tue Day’s Work,” by Rudyard Kipling, 
author of ‘‘ Plain Tales from the Hills,” ‘‘ The 
Seven Seas,” *‘ The Jungle Books,” ete. 

The publishers of this collection of Kipling’s 
prose stories have rendered a service to many 
who have already perused them in periodicals 
of the day, and to thousands who failed to see 
them in that fugitive stage of existence. They 
vary in their value as widely as in their sub- 
ject and locale, but all bear the impress of the 
master’s hand. None other could have in- 
dited ‘“‘The Maltese Cat,” the story of a 
polo match in India, or ‘* The Walking Dele- 
gate,” ashrewd and powerful criticism of the 
labor problem and trades unionism, in the guise 
of a horse story from the pastures of New Eng- 
land, or ‘* William the Conqueror,” a vivid 
pen picture of a corner of Madras in famine 
time, or, still more remarkable, ‘‘ The Tomb of 
His Ancestors,” an Indian military and tribal 
story of rare acuteness. Some of the other sto- 
ries, such as ‘‘ Bread Upon the Water” and 
‘The Ship That Found Itself,” are already 
classics. It may interest some readers to know 
that this volume will be sent, postpaid, to any 
address, on approval. 

[DousLepay & McCuure Co., N. Y.] 

Tue latest ‘little business book” of the 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co. is exceedingly 
acceptable. In these stirring times this com- 
pany fills a position of stern need to the Gov- 
ernment, but this complete catalogue is far 
from being exclusively a description of muni- 
tions of war. U. M. C. loaded and paper 
shells, which have increased so rapidly in 
popular favor, occupy an important place. 
Cartridges of every kind are so classified that 
each variety can readily be found. Among the 
new goods are grease-proof and smokeless 
card wads of improved material, for use over 
nitro-powders,and smokeless-powder cartridges 
in a large variety of calibres and styles. This 
exhaustive little boo’ will be mailed to any ad- 
dress upon application to the New York office 
of the company, 313 Broadway. 





‘““THe Trout,” with chapters on breeding 
by Colonel F. H. Custance, and cookery, by 
Alexander Innes Shand. _ Illustrated. 

This, the latest of the Fin, Fur and Feather 
Series, meets the need for plain and interest- 
ing methods of description and education in 
the gentle art of luring from lovely streams the 
much fished-for and wonderfully wary trout. 
It was in its design prepared for English fisher- 
men, but the ubiquitous trout of all our streams 
has the character of its British congenitor, and 
what is true of Derbyshire and Hampshire is 
equally applicable to Long Island and the trout 
streams of Pennsylvania. The chapters on 
breeding and the illustrations will help those, 
and there should be many, who would fain see 
our own depleted waters restocked. May the 
day be hastened by this publication. 

([Lonemans, Green & Co., N. Y.] 


“THe Boys Wiri O_p Hickory,” by Ever- 
ett T. Tomlinson, Illustrated. 

This volume, which concludes the War of 
1812 Series, covers the closing period of that 
struggle. The author, in his writing for young 
people, does not aim to be entertaining alone ; 
and having studied boys carefully during his 
association with them as a teacher, he knows 
well how to arouse and maintain their interest 
while he depicts historical events on sea and 
land, and gives them correct views of the same. 
In the present volume they follow the further 
adventures of the Field and Spicer boys and 
Captain Jim, and make the acquaintance of 
‘Old Hickory ” and Jean Lafitte, the leader of 
the Baratarians. The heroes have their first 
experience on the ocean, taking passage ona 
privateer for the Gulf of Mexico, and after 
many adventures take part in the battle of New 
Orleans, of which a vivid description is given. 

[Lee & Sueparp, Boston, Mass. ] 


‘*Misrress Nancy Mo.teswortH, A TALE OF 
ADVENTURE,” by Joseph Hocking, author of 
“The Birthright,” etc. 

Mr. Hocking has made himself widely known 
in England as a writer of dashing tales of ad- 
venture, and this story is perhaps more finished 
and convincing than anything he has yet done. 
The scene is laid in Cornwall in the days when 
the Pretender's claims were setting half of 
England in a ferment, and when romance was 
an every-day reality. Roger Trevanion and 
his desperate effort to retrieve his squandered 
fortunes—an effort in which he finds something 
better even than his ancestral estate—make a 
tale whose interest is absorbing and continuous 

[Doustepay & McCrureE Co., N. Y.] 


Books noticed here may be ordered through the office of OUTING. 
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THE SUMMER GIRL, 


THE summer girl is coming home, 
All brown and plump and rosy, 
Prepared to make the winter seem 

Extremely nice and cozy. 


The flush of health is in her cheeks, 
With fun her eyes are dancing ; 

The flush of conquest in her heart 
Makes life seem most entranchyg- 


She’s bathed and danced and walked and sailed, 
And read a book and flirted, 

Till, to the young men she has left, 
The whole world seems deserted. 


Ah! soon she'll be the winter girl, 
And we shall bow before her, 
For she was made to be adored, 
And therefore we adore her. 
—T. M., zz Truth. 


HIS JUST DESERTS. 

SouTHERN Justice: Yo’ are charged with 
stealin’ youah neighbor’s coon-dawg, suh ; but 
as the temptation is ve’y great, ’specially at this 
time of yeah, I shall on’y fine yo’ one dollah, 
suh. 

SuerirF: Youah Honah, he is charged with 
shootin’ his neighbor’s coon-dawg—not steadin’ 
it. 

SouTHERN Justice: Yo’ fiend fum Hades! I 
fine yo’ ten thousan’ dollahs an’ send yo’ to 
State’s prison fo’ fifty yeahs; an’ the Sheriff 
will zo¢ exercise undue vigilance to prevent a 
lynchin’, either, suh !—Pzck. 

ECONOMY IS A REVENUE, 

Mrs. Youncwon: George, you know that 
twenty dollars you gave me to buy a hat? 

Mr. Youncwon: Yes, dear, 


Mrs. Youncwon: Well, I’ve saved the 
money. 
Mr. Youncwon: How? I see you're wear. 


ing a new hat, 

Mrs. Youncwon: In order to be economical, 
George, I kept the twenty dollars for pin-money 
and had the hat charged.—Roxbury Gazette. 





‘‘SpEAKING of getting a tooth pulled,” said 
the Cornfed Philosopher, ‘‘ that is one instance 
where a man is bound to stay and see the thing 
out.”—Judianapolis Journal. 


Employer: What! I’ve just agreed to give 
you every Saturday as a holiday, and now you 
want an increase of salary ? 

EmpLoverE: Yes, sir, so I can enjoy my holi- 
day.—Polichinelle. 


‘“ You children turn up your noses at every- 
thing on the table. When I wasa boy I was 
glad to get enough dry bread.” 

‘I say, pa, you are having a better time of 
it now you are living with us !” replied Tommy, 
consolingly.—Worthern Budget. 


MORE EXCITING, 
SHE: Do you like MacLaren’s stories ? 
Hr: No. I prefer golf. It’s better exercise 
and not so hard to understand.— 7ru¢h. 
THE DIZZIEST HEIGHT OF VALOR. 
No LAvrEL wreath entwine for me, 
My very name posterity 
Shall never know. And yet, without 
The slightest shadow of a doubt, 
A hero brave, triumphant, free, 
I've this day proved myself to be. 
Not in the battle’s crimson fray, 
Not in the sight of men, I say; 
That which I did was braver far 
Than any fearful feat of war-- 
Than any deed which song or book 
Perpetuates. J fired the cook. 
—Truth. 


TEACHER: What is an island? 
Jounny Te_ter: A body of land entirely 
surrounded by war-ships, ma’am.—/udyge. 


‘* BLykIns has his own way in his house.” 
“Yes. But his wife always tells him what it 
is going to be beforehand.”—L£xachange. 


MapaAm: Mary, I do not approve of your en- 
tertaining your sweetheart in the kitchen. 

Mary: Well, ma’am, it’s very kind of you; 
but he’s too shy to come into the drawing-room. 
—Tit-Bits. 
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Since NOAH’S Time 


a The strength or extract of beef has al- 
ways been regarded by mankind as pre- 
“eminently the greatestsource of vigorand 
refreshment. It has strengthened and 
soothed centuries of tired muscles aud 
weary brains. A jar of 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


contains the concentrated strength of the 
finest lean beef. It enables anyone to 
make the most delicious strengthening 
soups and sauces easily and quickly. 

















B. Altman & Co. 


NEW YORK 


Have imported this season in unusu- 
ally fine collection of Art Objects suit- 
able for Holiday, Wedding and Anni- 
versary Gifts—comprising examples 
of Limoges and Vienna Enamels, 
Dutch Silver, Carved Ivory, French 
Faiznces and Porcelains, Nancy and 
Lorraine Glass, Miniatures on Ivory, 
Enamelled French Bronzes; Oriental 
Subjects in Terra-~Cotta; Marble and 
Onyx Pedestals; Dresden, Sevres, 
Vienna, Royal Worcester, Doulton, 
Coalport, and Royal Bonn Wares; 
Art Furniture in Vern’s Martin 
and Mahogany; Teakwood Stands, 
Lamps, Shades, and Cut Glass. 





KNICKERBOCKER TRUST CO. 


234 Fifth Avenue, cor. 27th St. 
Branch Office, 66 Broadway, 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 





Designated Legal Depository. 


INTEREST <llowed on time deposits. Deposits 
received subject to CHECKS ON DEMAND, which 
pass through the Clearing House like 
those upon any city bank. 


Safe Deposit Boxes to Rent in Fire- and 
Burglar-proof Vault. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian. Re- 
ceiver, Registrar, Transfer and Financial 
Agent, and accepts other Trusts in con- 
formity with the Law of any State, 
or of the United States. 

Separate Department with Special Facilities for Lacies 
BUSINESS AND PERSONAL ACCOUNTS SOLICITED, 


LEELA ce ee SS ae SSNS Ss: 
Pee MOE 


ROBERT MACLAY, President. 
CHARLES T. BA RNEY, Vice-President. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN, Second Vice-President. 


DIRECTORS: 

Jos. S, Auerbach, Andrew H. Sands, Chas. F. Watson, 
Harry B. Hollins, James H. Breslin, Fred’k G. Bourne, 
Jacob Hays, Gen. Geo. J. Magee, Robert Maclay, 
Charles T. Barney, I.Tow — Burden, C. L. Perkins, 

A, Foster Higgins, E. V. Loew, Alfred L. W hite, 
Chas. R. Flint, Henry F. Dimock, Amzi L. Barber, 
Henry W. T. Mali, John P. Townsend, Charles T. Cook. 


Fred’k L. Eldridge, Sec. J. Henry Townsend, Ass‘t Sec. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Ovt1na. 
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BUFFALO G4 
In ALBUMINURIA 


Dr. Wm. H. Drummond, Professor of 
Medical Jurisprudence, Bishop's Univer- 
sity, Montreal, Canada: 


‘‘In the Acute and Chronic Nephritis 
(Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys) of 
Gouty and Rheumatic Origin, as well asin 
the graver Albuminuria of Pregnancy, | 


have to 
foun BUFFALO LITHIA WATERact 
as a veritable antidote, and I know of 
no other natural agent possessing this 
important quality.’’ 


E.C. Laird, M. D.. formerly Resident Phy- 
Séctaz Bu¥FFALO LITHIA SPRINGS: 
‘Inthe Nausea and Vomiting, Urzemic 
Poisoning and Albuminuria of Preg- 
nancy, I know of nothing to compare with 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER °°." 


gratifying has been my experience with this 
agent, that it has long been my habit to prescribe 
it as a prophylactic, as well as a most 
potent remedy through all the stages 
of Gestation, and to this Ff attribute 
the fact that in a practice of wellenigh 
twenty years LI have had but one death 
from Puerperal Eclampsia. The wome- 
en of the adjacent country who 
make use of the Waters are notably 
wa free from the disturbances and dane 
— gers incident to this period.’’ 











» wo ad. 


Dz. James Shelton, formerly for more than forty years Resident Physician at the Bu¥FALO 
LirHiA SPRINGS: 

‘In a practice of half a century at and near the Buffalo Lithia Springs, I have noted 
among the women of the surrounding country who make habitual use of the 
miaeral waters, almost entire exemption from the discomforts and serious dis- 
turbances of Pregnancy, which I ascribe to two causes: first the power of the Waters to 
eliminate Urzemic Poison, thus preventing the not unfrequent sequelz, Puerpe- 
ral Kelampsia, or Convulsions; and secondly, to its nerve tonic properties, which 
give support and strength to the Nervous System at a time when it is severely 
taxed $ and what is not less important, the use of the Water by the mother during this period 
insures healthful, vigorous offspring. In the Nausea of the latter months of Pregnancy, es- 
pecially when dependent upon Urzemic Conditions, its action is exceedingly happy.” 
Dr. George M. Miltenberger, Professor of Obstetrics, University of a the 

Medical and Chirurgical Faculty W as an alkaline diu- 
of Maryland, 1886, Se amende. GUEFFALO LPTHiA ATER retic in Albumi- 
nuria of Pregnancy.’’ 

is sold by Druggists and Grocers generally. It isan undoubted 

BUFFALO LITHIA WATER positive remedy for many of the most serious and most common 
ills that afflict mankind. An illustrated book can be procured on request, containing the testimonies of the 
most famous physicians of this country and Europe, as to the wonderful power of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
in Gout, Rheumati<m, Bright's Disease, Gravel, Indigestion, Nervous Dyspepsia, Nervous } xhaustion, 
Malaria, Alcoholism, Kezema and Llood Disorders, Diseases of Women, ete. Send for the book and 
judge for yourself. Address 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outinc. 

















OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


HE literary critics are rending the air 
with the relative merits and demerits 
of the rival translations of Edmund 
Rostand’s French melodrama,‘ Cyrano 
de Bergerac,” and apostrophizing to 

their hearts’ content on this or that defect 
in the English rendering, or this or that 
beauty in the original, mainly, as it would ap- 
pear, to air their own superior knowledge of the 
Gallic tongue ; but however divided on this 
point, they unite forces in praise of the render- 
ing of the character of the graceless Gascon by 
Mr. Mansfield at the Garden Theatre. It is no 
small thing to essay comparisons with Coquelin, 
but to have done so and succeeded is evidence 
of high merit. Cyzazo would test the versatil- 
ity, ability and stagecraft of the most accom- 
plished actor; to add to that the need to com- 
pare with the great French master is to place a 
burden that mighteasily be beyond the strength 
of most. And yetit is rather by creating a 
new Cyrano that Mansfield has achieved his 
great success. Through each act he grew in 
power and intensity. From the quaintness, 
sometimes bordering on buffoonery, in the first 
and second acts, the exquisite appealingness of 
the third, the rattle of the camp in the fourth, 
to the last scene, where, old and worn, he comes 
to the feet of Roxane, he rose step by step in 
power and in public estimation. The play, 
although bringing into use half a century of 
characters, really revolves round four : Cyrano, 
a Gascon of the Gascons, quaint, irritable, ar- 
rogant, passionate and poor, secretly in love 
with Roxane, a beautiful ‘leading lady” of 
the period, who will have none of him, being 
enamored deeply with a soldier brave named 
Christian. Of course she is pursued by the 
relentless stage villain, in the guise of a noble, 
bad man, or rather a bad nobleman, through 
three acts, and ends by marrying Chréstéan. 
Such a skeleton sketch as this, however, does 
no justice to the brilliant, volatile and inspirit- 
ing play. Indeed, it is one of those com- 
positions and representations that defy analysis 
and will not be represented other than to the 
senses on the stage. To all who seek the in- 
tellectual enjoyment of the highest form of 
melodrama and dramatic art, we say, go thou 
to the Garden and see and hear Cyrano Mans- 
field and his very able supporters. 


Francis Witson is the good fairy of New 
York playgoers, if such a term can be applied 
to so material a body. At any rate, it has the 
attribute of truth, insomuch as it is the function 
of a good fairy to make everybody happy. 
That is what the appearance of Francis Wilson 
does. We say appearance advisedly, because 
it is so. ’Tis no matter, or at least not much 
matter, what are the words of the play or what 
are the times to which some of it isset ; Francis 
Wilson’s fun is what the bulk of the audience 
have come for, and they get it at the Broadway 
in ‘‘ The Little Corporal.” Those who expect 
to find the Napoleonic hero in the flesh will be 
disappointed. Those who go to enjoy the pass- 
ing hour under the magic influence of their old- 
time favorite will get their reward in kind. 
The story of ‘‘ The Little Corporal” is clearer 
than is usual in comic opera, Pefctpas isa 


faithful Breton, who pretends to be a Republi- 
can in order to save the old castle and its treas- 
ure for his master, the exiled AZarguzs de S?. 
André. He loves Jacqueline, bui she has ex- 
changed places with her mistress, Adéle de 
Tourvelle, and he thinks her far above him. 
The J7arguzs returns, and the royalist party are 
carried off to Egypt by the rough riders of 
Napoleon’s army. There the J/argizZs is dis- 
covered to be an aristocrat, but a new uniform 
for Napoleon happens to be handy ; Pefzthas 
puts it on, is mistaken by the troops for ‘* The 
Little Corporal,” and saves his friends. 

Joun Drew, at the Empire, is meeting with 
the support he has so long and well earned. 
His present venture is ‘‘ The Liars,” by Henry 
Arthur Jones. Itisa graceful comedy, if in- 
deed that title is not too light for a theme that 
borders at times on the tragic. It is the old, 
old story ; a foolish young matron who con- 
templates eloping, but becomes reconciled to 
her equally foolish and neglectful husband. 
Mr. Drew, as in the ‘t Squire of Dames,” is the 
good genius who prevents the climax of mutual 
misery. It is not by any means a character 
that calls upon Mr. Drew for his utmost, as did 
‘The Bauble Shop,” nor will it be handed down, 
like that, as one of the cherished traditions of 
the American stage, but in what he has to do 
he shows the subtle art and grace of a comedian 
whose place is individual and unrivaled. 


Koster & BIAu’s gather around them each 
fall the pick of the foreign vaudeville stars, and 
their patrons, whose tastes they know so well, 
will be regaled through all the winter nights 
with just the fare for their palate. Koster & 
Bial’s is one of the off-nights for every visitor to 
Gotham, and many a New Yorker finds there 
the pleasure and diversion that a hard-worked 
brain requires. Koster & Bial do not burden 
their c/éenté/e with problem plays, 

Dary’s ‘‘ Runaway Girl” is staying long, 
3eginning on the 25th of August, it still holds 
the boards, with no apparent falling off of 
satisfied patrons. There is scarce wonder for 
this, for it is’ bright and clear in story, the 
music is melodious, and the company, all 
round, satisfactory. It is a two-act musical 
play by Seymour Hicks and Harry Nichols, 
the music by Ivan Caryll and Lionel Monckton, 
the lyrics by Aubrey Hopwood and Harry 
Greenbank. 

Ar Wallack's Alice Neilsen was fortunate in 
starting her starring with the acceptable 
‘*Fortune Teller.” The engagements of the 
Neilsen Opera Company will fill Wallack’s, to 
all appearance, far into, if not through, the 
winter—a certain sign of meritorious render- 
ings of good opera. Miss Neilsen plays the 
dual réle of Jrwza and Musette, and the story 
is based on the amusing complications which 
ensue from the resemblance of /rzza, the hero- 
ine (Miss Neilsen), to her twin brother, /edor, 
a lieutenant of hussars, and to Jusette, a 
gypsy girl. To escape from an odious mar- 
riage /rma dons her brother’s clothes, and 
very dapper Miss Neilsen looked in the second 
finale brandishing her sword in the uniform of 
the Red Hussars, 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 


Tropuies and prizes, artistic and appropriate, 
add value to the most cherished victory, and 


HE quality of anything invariably regu- 
lates its price. “It is,a reasonable pre- 
sumption that. all else being equal, the 
thing which costs the most is the best. 
This is particularly true of Cham- 

pagne, the wholesale prices of which are regu- 
lated for the entire world by the London 
market, in which the greatest connoisseurs and 
most discriminating judges are engaged. There 
Pommery invariably sells at a higher price than 
any other Champagnes. This is proof positive 
that it is considered by the best judges to be 
superior. In America its retail price is usually 
the same as other brands, but those familiar 
with the facts appreciate that they are getting 
better value for their money if they order Pom- 
mery. 


LapiEs who love to swing the golf club and 
handle the tennis racquet. or who are inter- 
ested in any other of the diversions of outdoors, 
are always glad to know of a thoroughly high 
quality glove for street or evening wear. The 
Marvex Glove, made from the Very highest 
quality of kid skins by the best glove makers 
of Europe, will admirably meet every require- 
ment. It is remarkable for its easy and grace- 
ful fitting, and it is to be had in the most deli- 
cate shades. It is sold exclusively in America 
by B. Altman & Co., of New York. 


THE output of Bailey’s ‘‘ Won't Slip” tire 
during the present year has been so satisfactory 
to the makers, and given so much satisfaction 
to the riders, that the manufacturers have been 
able to announce a reduction in their price— 
pretty good evidence of success. 


THE DAIMLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY’S 
new catalogue of gasoline motors for boats, 
carriages, quadricycles, fire engines, street 
railways and vehicles of all kinds, as well as 
for stationary, manufacturing and other pur- 
poses, is picturesque and startling with novel- 
ties in application of modern inventions to 
practical purposes. 


Goerz’s TRIEDER BINocuULAR is indeed won- 
derful as a field and opera glass. It has eight 
or ten times the power of the old style, is small 
in size, and such a glass is simply indispensa- 
ble for sportsmen, yachtsmen, travelers, for 
regattas and races, the track, the field and the 
theatre. Send to C. P. Goerz, Union square, 
New York, for descriptive catalogue. 


No powder, no paste, no odors when polish- 
ing with the ‘‘ Champion” polishing fibre, of 
the Chi ampion Chemical Co., of Philadelphia. 
Cyclists, golfers, sportsmen, yachtsmen, and all 
who take a pride in the cleanliness, the bright- 
ness of the metal work, will appreciate it. 


THE dog in captivity demands humane treat- 
ment and the modification of the ills that dogs 
are heir to. Tokeep your dog free from disease 
and in the pink of condition use ‘ Sanitas” 
sawdust and softsoap, They are kennel ne- 
cessities that no wise dog-owner or dog-lover 
will ever be without, 


hand it down as a family inheritance. The 
Gorham Mfg. Co. pay special attention to this 
branch of the silversmith’s art, Their estab- 


-lished position as manufacturers of ‘standard 


silver and sterling goods enables them to do so 
with assurance of perfection and economy. 


Tut deservedly successful firm, the Hunter 
Arms Company, of Fulton, New York, has just 
issued a very neat catalogue, which contains 
much useful information for those who believe 
in strictly high-class guns like the famous ** L. 
C. Smith.” The $60 ejector, with Damascus 
barrels, is a very popular gun. ‘The new nitro- 
steel barrels and crown-steel barrels also have 
found marked favor among leading sportsmen, 
2very user of an‘! L. C. Smith” 1s its friend 
for life, and it is a pleasure to note that the 
Hunter Arms Company has never been busier 
than this month. 


AMERICAN wines no longer need fear com- 
parison with the best imported. Doubters on 
this point can be convinced by sending $5 50 to 
the Germania Wine Cellars, of Hammondsport, 
N. Y., for a sample case, which will include, 
amongst other good things, some of their 
Grand Imperial Sec. The products of this 
company can well be left to speak for them- 
selves. 

Be the huntsman ever so circumspect he will 
be betrayed if he has not a noiseless boot. The 
ideal boot for still hunting is ‘*‘ The Ideal,” 
manufactured by M. A. Smith & Son, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. They are made of the softest and 
toughest leather, will never harden, and are 
practically indestructible. 


InDoRsED by men of affairs, by artists, 
statesmen, singers, writers, scientists, and hosts 
in every land whose brains and bodies alike 
weary under excessive strain, Vin Mariani, for 
its nourishing, strengthening and refreshing 
qualities, is a tonic of deserved fame. Send for 
album of indorsements to Mariani & Co., New 
York. 

By extending to coffee the principle so suc- 
cessfully applied to condensing milk, Bordens 
have met the wants of hunters, campers, 

yachtsmen, and all who go afield or afloat for 
fealaons or pleasure. ‘‘ The Eagle Brand” is 
known from Alaska to Patagonia, and appreci- 
ated as widely as known. 


Air in the place of solid substances for mat- 
tresses and cushions saves space, and provides 
comforts never before obtainable in camp wd 
afloat. The Mechanical Fabric Co.’s mattresse 
are inflated in no time with a foot pump, ok 
when deflated packed away in next to no space. 


‘*HELps IN Brazinc” are helps in a material 
point of manufacture. The Dixon Crucible 
Co. have just issued a pamphlet which all 
manufacturers should have, treating incident- 
ally of brazing graphite, the application of 
which to bicycle tubes prevents the adherence 
of the spelter and effects a very considerable 
saving both in labor and in gas. 
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RDENS. 
CONDENSE 
COFFEE 
8 
THE 
EAGLE BRAN 
a) AN 
An ideal preparation of Coffee for } 
tourists, sportsmen and explora- 
tion parties. The finest grades of 
coffee combined with Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and 
Sugar. Ready for use by diluting 
a eee with water. If you cannot obtain 
ees ees ‘ it from your dealer write to the 
manufacturers. 
Campers and Yachtsmen Pur ue in One Pouno Cans. 
can have home comforts by providing them- NEW YORK CONDENSED MILK Co. 
selves with our “ PERFECTION” ATR NEW YORK CITY 
MATTRESSES and CUSHIONS. Water- rie 
proof—Light—Convenient. Made in any itn ® Chicago Office, 8 Wabash Avenue 
shape or size desired. \ 
Illustrated catalogue sent free on application. 
MECHANICAL FABRIC CO., 
Air-Goods Department. PROVIDENCE, R. & 
TIM 
| 


To polish and 
clean your 
gun, bicycle, 
fishing reel 
and golf club 
instantly, 80 


: MM bright as the 
hy. oleliaiete a sunlight, is 
“Champion” Collie Bruce. 


“CHAMPION” 


POLISHING FIBRE. 


Polishes all Jewelry, Silverware, Metals, Etc., instantly. 


No powder, no paste, no bad odor, It is clean and 
always ready. Guaranteed to outlast three dozen 
bottles or buxes of polish. 

H in silver or 1c or 2c stamps, 
Price, 25 Cents sent to any address. Good 


i} 1 
or six for $1.00 Bicnts wanteds send 25 


cents for Outfit and terms. —It will last a year. 
CHAMPION CHEMICAL CO., 
1 South 7th Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
DEALERS WRITE FOR PRICES. 
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Newhouse Game Traps 


OF EVERY SIZE. 
Stiff, Strong Traps, caretully tested 
See the Special Sizes in our Catalogue 
for Otter and for Wolves. 
If you are trapping for business, get traps 


you can be sure of. Ask for Newhouse or 
lawley & Norton, or write to the makers, 


Oneida Community, Ltd., 
KENWOOD, N. Y. 


When ccrresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 








PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORT. 


HE Southern Railway Co.'s acumen and 
enterprise have done a notable serv- 
ice to the South, indeed to the whole 
country, by the publication of ‘ The 
Empire of the South,” its resources, in- 

dustries and resorts. It is full in matter and 
illustrations, typographically perfect and ele- 
gant enough for a gift book. As an exposition 
of the resources and development of the South 
it is of more than local interest. 


For the greatest ducking grounds in the 
world take the beautiful new steamships of the 
Old Dominion Line. They will take you to 
Currituck Sound, Chesapeake Bay, Albemarle 
Sound, the James River, and to all the gunning 
resorts of Virginia, West Virginia and North 
Carolina. Send to the Traffic Manager, New 
York, for Pz/of, containing a description of 
short and delightful trips. 


Bean’s New Departure Trunk, manufactured 
at 73 Haverhill street, Boston, Mass., is a cap- 
ital thing for campers, sportsmen and those 
who cross the ocean frequently. As a wall 
trunk, too, it possesses marked advantages. 
When closed, at first glance it appears like an 
ordinary flat-topped trunk, thoroughly well 
made and unusually strongly metaled. It can 
be opened without moving it from the object 
against which it rests or interfering with any- 
thing hanging above. By an ingenious device 
the open cover stands only about eight inches 
above the trunk body ; it closes automatically, 
and no matter in what position it be dropped, 
the corner irons must receive the jar. A special 
style is made for sportsmen. 

CoNTINUANCE in cruising testifies the public 
appreciation, and again the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can line announce a winter cruise to the Orient, 
of their superb twin-screw express steamer 
Auguste Victoria. Leaving New YorkJanuary 
26th, the cruise continues till the 3d of April. 
The itinerary includes Madeira, Gibraltar, Al- 
giers, Genoa, Villefranche (Nice), Syracuse 
(Sicily), Malta, Alexandria (Cairo and the 
Pyramids), Jaffa (Jerusalem, the Jordan and 
Dead Sea), Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, 
Palermo, Naples, Genoa, and return to New 


York. 


With the first sign of color in the home for- 
ests, Bermuda rises to the mind of thousands as 
their haven from the coming strain. The 
Princess Hotel is opening its doors again and 
inviting its old patrons and many a new one to 
the comforts of home and the serenity, balminess 
and beauty of Hamilton and its surroundings. 
The finely appointed steamers of the Quebec 
line leave New York fortnightly until January 
ist ; after that, weekly. 

‘THE luxury of modern railway travel” isa 
fact on the New York Central and Hudson 
River system, yet the indefatigable general 
passenger agent has thought it worth while to 
explain in a pamphlet, which can be obtained 
for two cents, exactly the manner of it. There 
is nothing to equal it in all Europe, is the curt, 
voluntary, but truthful testimony of an Amert- 
can traveler. 


TuHE Roya. BiveE Liye has just issued No, 1 
of second volume of the ‘‘ Book of the Royal 
Blue,” a worthy exponent, published monthly 
by the company, and guide to the commercial, 
historical and scenic features of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad. The text is interesting and 
useful, and the illustrations of the highest char- 
acter. The ‘‘ Book of the Royal Blue” should 
be in the hands of all travelers. 


Tue Pneumatic Mattress and Cushion Co., 
Reading, Mass., have contracted with the In- 
ternational Navigation Co. to equip the City 
of Paris and City of New York (formerly the 
Yale and Harvard) with their Pneumatic 
Mattress, thus insuring their patrons not only 
a luxurious but a life-saving mattress. It is 
this progressiveness on the part of the man- 
— that makes the American Line so pop- 
ular. 


THOSE exceedingly clever taxidermists, 
Messrs. Wm. W. Hart & Co., of 47 East 12th 
street, have received a number of grand deer 
heads from northern points. The antlers are 
running unusually large and fine. Among 
the finer heads are a few in the velvet, which 
would indicate a later than ordinary completion 
of the antler- growing process. ‘The firm’s 
showrooms are now filled with beautiful work, 
and many rare specimens are on view. 


Duck and grouse shooting this season has 
been much better than the average at many 
Western points, and the cream of Minnesota, 
Dakota, Wisconsin and Iowa grounds is best 
reached by the popular Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha Railway. This line 
caters to sportsmen. Dogs are carried free, 
and every attention is paid to patrons, Elegant- 
ly appointed trains afford every possible com- 
fort, and they take you to shooting-grounds 
unsurpassed, A neat little publication gives 
all useful information as to distances, guides, 
expenses, etc. For a copy, write to T. W. 
Teasdale, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, 
Minn., or to any agent of the company. 


SuccEssFuUL trapping, while one of the most 
fascinating of occupations for the man who 
combines the spirit of observation with the 
knowledge of wild things and their ways, yet 
depends to a very great degree upon the excel- 
lence of the traps. The standard steel traps of 
the Oneida Community are quick, smooth-work- 
ing, strong, and perfectly adapted to their pur- 
pose. In addition to traps the Community make 
all kinds of steel chains, silver-plated ware, 
sewing silk, and are large packers of canned 
fruits and vegetables 


For all banes there is an antidote provided 
by nature. The difficulty under modern con- 
ditions is to findit. The Buffalo Lithia Water 
from the Virginia Springs has approved itself 
to thousands, upon whose good word its repu- 
tation is broadly and securely based. It needs 
but little else than to insure the circulation of 
their testimony to assure its wider use. 











for sport or pleasure. 


ais SS . = re 
~ So gee 
) V E have a speciai department for the 


benefit of our readers who travel 


Write us and we will cheerfully furnish information concerning hotels, rail- 


roads, steamship lines, scenery, shooting, fishing, etc. 


TOURISTS’ QUERY vesneiidincaniann nundsiaons 239 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 








FOR SAI LE_ ‘House-Boat and Small Steamer on one of the 
finest of the New York lakes; accessible by water to Lake 
Ontario and the Thousand Islands ; isa most complete outfit “or 
a family party who wish to spend a quiet, restful and delightful 
summer outing; will sell at a great sac rifice to close an estate 
or will rent for the —_—e Back & GLONINGER, 

No. 95 F ourth Avenue, Pitt: burg, Pa. 


HUNTING and FISHING PARTIES 
Guaranteed Fish and Game, Or No Pay. 

Thave comple e outfits and guides for Yellowstone Park, and fur- 

nish cones from such well-known sportsmen as W.C, Whitney, 

Ex-S 8. Navy; — A | Litchfield, of New York, and many 

ae. ‘whom I have se 


H. E. GLIDDEN. emacs. Elka Ranch, Jackson, Wyoming. 











A copy of our handsome map 48x34 

inches, printed in colors and mounted 

ona roller, will besent to any address 

on receipt of 15 cents in postage to 
) pay for packing and transportation. P. S. EUSTIS, 
| Gen’ Pass’r Agent C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, IIl. 














fish? 
Possibly both. 


Persons who know say that the 


BEST HUNTING 
AND FISHING 


in the Southwest can be found along the Frisco 
Line in Missouri, Arkansas and Texas. 











Mountains, forests, streams and plains afford 
a variety of sport. Game is abundant, scenery 
attractive and accommodations ample. 

Address B. L, Winchell, G. P, A., Frisco Line, 
St. Louis, Mo., for free copy of profusely illus- 
trated book entitled ‘‘Feathers and Fins on the 
Frisco.” The information given is reliable and 
up to date. 





How fo 
Know New York 


7 Upon a proper 
introduction depends much 
of the pleasure of your visit. 
Our new 136-page Guide Book, 
“How to Know New York,” 
is regarded as the very best of all 
introductions to the new city of 
Greater New York, complete, concise, % 
convenient, reliable. Sent free on re- 
ceipt of 3 cents in stamps for postage. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Opposite Grand Central Depot 
FORD & SHAW, Proprietors 


Is a high-class, comfortable, home- 
like hotel, with moderate rates, 
1.00a dav and up. European 
plan. ring your checks 
to us—we attend to your 
baggage. 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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AND THE SOUTH 


JACKSONVILLE 94.9 


AND RETURN, FIRST CABIN 


Including Meals and Stateroom Accommodations 


Intermediate Cabin, $35.30 


CHARLESTON $39.00 ist CABIN 


4 
AND RETURN — 
Including Meals and Stateroom WZ 


Accommodations Y 


INTERMEDIATE CABIN, $24.00 


napa Ori y igo ||\ Wa 
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Gis) - a > “begs / 


FRESBREY WN. ¥. 


So CHARLESTON= FLORIDA 


———” 
UND ; 
snl ST._JOWN'S RIVER SBS ,84 $27 


Beautifully illustrated literature, giving many interesting facts about 
Florida and the Clyde Line, sent free upon appplication. 


CLYDE S. S. CO., 5 BOWLING GREEN, NEW YORK 


THEO. G. EGER, WM. P. CLYDE & CO, 
Traffic Manager. Gen’l Agents. 





| 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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Quail Shooting «. South. 


Along the lines of the 


Southern 
Railway 


The Best this Fall 
in Years 

















Full details and 
information will be 
found in the hand- 
somely illustrated 
book, 
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‘¢ Hunting 
and Fishing 
in 
the South ”’ 


Just issued by the 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


Sent upon receipt of 
four cents in stamps. 


Pe 
VPOVOCVVvVTVVvYVTYVyVVVY 


J.M. CULP, W.A. TURK, G. P. A., Southern Railway, 
Traffic Manager. Washington, D. C. 
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{ Have You Read § 








Have You Read 
These Books ? 


They are devoted to the wonderful sights and 
scenes, and special resorts of tourists and health- 
seekers, in the GREAT WEST. 

Though published by a Railway Company, 
The Santa Fe Route, 


they are literary and artistic productions. designed 
to create among travelers a better appreciation of 
the attractions of our own country. 

Mailed free to any address on receipt of postage, 
as indicated : 


BLUE 


BES INE 


CINCINNATI 
ST.LOUIS 
PITTSBURG 
WASHINGTON 
BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
STOP OVER ALLOWED AT WASHINGTON 


a 


“THe Moxt Snake Dance,” 56 pp., 64 illustra- 
tions, 3 Cts. 

“*Granp CANON OF THE CoLorADO RIVER,” 32 pp., 
15 illustrations. 2 cts. 

“HeALTH Resorts oF New Mexico,” 80 pp., 31 
illustrations. 2 cts. 

“HrattH Resorts oF Arizona,” 72 pp., 18 illus- 
trations. 2cts. 

““Las Vecas Hor Sprincs anv Vicinity,” 48 pp., 
39 illustrations. 2 cts. 

**To CaLiForniA AND Back," 176 pp., 176 illustra- 
tions. 5 cts. 









Cc. A. HIGGINS, 
A.G.P.A., A.T. & 8. F. Ry., 
1336 Great Northern Office Bldg., 

CHICAGO. 
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When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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MU 
The 


Pennsylvania 
Railroad 


is recognized by all travelers 
as the 


Great American Highway 


between the 
Principal Cities of the Union 











& 


& The man in search 
of game can do no bet- 
ter than to avail himself yj 
of the facilities afforded 
by the x % ot ot 


Central Vermont 


RAILROAD, 


stuune COCCOCCOCCERSRCERRSCCRRRRREGERCERESCEEES CUCECOREEROCIORSEOER. 


ITS aS ae TRAINS: 


ARE MORE 4 
HOMELIKE THAN HOME : 






which goes through a 
territory where sport is 
oF abundant. Those wish- 
ing further information 
should write to % s& 





Excellence, Security, 

Speed, Comfort, 

Convenience and 
SUPERIORITY IN ALL THINGS 

are the 

peculiar characteristics 

which make it the 


= STANDARD RAILROAD OF AMERICA. = | A; COMMINGS, Gen. Fass. Agent 


STIVNAUOUANOOEOUOUEDEOEOUEDOUEUOOUOUOUODEOOOUODOUOUENEONONONEDEAUODOONUOTS Central Vermont Railroad, St. Albans, Vt. 


PUDOUUUAAUAAUAUEAOOU AAD ANEEOONE 
MT CUOUOUOOUOUDEOUAUOOOCUUUEOUGUOUUOCOGUOO? CEODEUOUOUOUDOOEOEOO COTTE Ee: 








AN A Tia 
AMERICAN an 
TRAVELER. : 


‘“*T would not have believed that there could 














be such luxury in a thousand mile journey as 





I found on the New York Central, between ATIO! 


ION TRIP 


eo: Se ee eee sai 
New York and Chicago,” said a distinguished SEND CA ATION COPY OF 






American who had spent the past fifteen years 
abroad. ‘‘ There is nothing to equal it in 
all Europe.” 





J,RWatson CP. 
Fircreurc R.R. 
Boston, Mase. 


For \a copy of ‘The Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel,” send two 2-cent stamps to George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 











THE PRINCESS 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA. 


THIS elegant and spacious Hotel, built in 1885, on the largest of the Bermuda Islands, offers since its recent enlarge. 
ment first-class accommodations to 150 guests and affords every inducement to Tourists and Invalids anxious to 
onl a Northern climate. 
SS is situated on tisin round, facing the beautiful harbor of Hamilton, and has every facili 
BOATING and BATHING. pit és denies 
THE PRINCESS is in construction admirably suited to the climate and surroundings. ‘Typical Southern in archi- 
tecture, a fine veranda, 400 feet long, and 14 feet broad, affords not only ample opportunity for promenade but one of 
the best views of the harbor and islands. 
E PRINCESS is conducted on the American plan by American hotel managers of wide experience and the 
cuisine and service are first-class in all respects, while the terms are reasonable. The plumbing and drainage are 
perfect and ample provisions made in the house for baths of hot and cold, fresh or salt water. 














For terms, descriptive illustrated pamphlets of Bermuda, etc. apply to N. S. HOWE, Manager, 
NEW YORK ADDRESS: 39 BROADWAY. Hamilton, Bermuda. 


WINTER CRUISES TO THE TROPICS. 


NEW YORK & BERMUDA anv WEST INDIA STEAMSHIP LINES 
oF THE QUEBEC STEAMSHIP CO., LIMITED. 


TWO NIGHTS AT SEA. 
NEW YORK & BERMUDA ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 


The first-class Iron Steamships “* TRINIDAD,” 2,600 tons, or ‘*ORINOCO,” 2,000 tons, having unsurpassed 
passenger accommodations, will sail from the Company’s pier, 47 NORTH IVE R, fortnightly until December 28th, 
and weekly during January, February, March, April and May, 1899. 


NEW YORK & WEST INDIA ISLANDS STEAMSHIP LINE. 


To Porto Rico, St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Montserrat, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, 
St. Vincent, Barbados and Demerara, 

Composed of the first-ciass Iron Steamships “ PRETORIA,” 3.300 tons, ‘*‘ MADIANA,” 3,080 tons, “* FONTA- 
BELLE,” 2,700 tons, ** CARIBBEE,” 2,000 tons, with highest class accommodations, electric hiyhts, electric bells, 
etc.. etc. These vessels have excellent rer Nger accommodations, and are scheduled to sail from PIER 47, NORTH 
RIVER, paeioneely EVERY TEN DAYS. For passage and information regarding the above routes, apply to 
ARTHUR AHERN, Secretary, Quebec, Canada. 

THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, New York. A. E, OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 39 Broadway, New York. 


Trans-Mississippi = "==" 
CALIFORNIA 


AND 
The most comfortable 






















International 
Exposition, 





JUNE Ist TO t h , 
NOVEMBER Ist, way to get there is to 
1898, join a Burlington Route 
orey Seeeee Personally Conducted 
d Excursion. Inexpen- 
South, East an West sive, safe and attrac- 
BY THE. 


In Elegant Equipment, 


consisting of Reclin- ; 


tive. Leave Boston 
every Tuesday; Niagara 
Falls, Chicago, Denver 
and Salt Lake City en 
route. For full particu- 
lars address, T. A. 
Grady, 211 Clark St., 


i Chicago. 


ing Chair Cars (seats 
free of extra charge), 
Pullman Buffet Sleep- 
ing Cars and comfort- 
able high-back seat 
coaches. 


Greatly Reduced Rates from all Points on the Line. 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE. 
See Agent for tickets, time tables and 
‘€urther information. 


C.G.WARNER, W.B.DODDRIDGE, H.C. TOWNSEND, 
Vice-President, Gen'l Manager, Gen'! Pass'r &Tkt. Age 
—==ST. L.OuIe, NO. 
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Rod and Gun 


AND Sport 


or THE Worip 


%& 


The Best Penny Sportsman’s Paper 


% 
EVERY WEDNESDAY 


The Clerk House, Arundel Street, London, W.C, 
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Schooner Yacht “Brant” 


especially furnished and equipped for the accommo- 
dation of Hunting Parties. can be secured at reason- 
able terms for any lengthof time. 

Comfortable quarters for party of ten. In charge 
of an experienced man thoroughly familiar with all 
waters in which game can be found, 

Best to secure dates for yacht now, before her time 
is all engaged. 

For terms and particulars, apply to STEPHEN C. 
BRAGAW, Washington, N.C. 


EXILED FOR LESE MAJESTE, 


By JAS T. WHITTAKER. 
Published by CURTIS & JENNINGS. 
$1.00. 


“An Outing at the North Pole. The Public will 
welcome it as a series of glimpses of Russian life, 
worthy of a wide circulation.—- Outing, September, °98. 


The Safe Deposit Co. 
OF NEW YORK, ~— 
THE ORIGINAL COMPANY, 
Has New Steel Safes. 
The Latest Made in this City. 


140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY. 
Francis M. Jencks, President. George H. Vose, Sec’y. 
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ON THE WING! 


Take the beautiful New Steamships of the 


OLD DOMINION LINE 


for the Great Duck-Shooting Grounds of 


CURRITUCK SOUND, 
CHESAPEAKE BAY, 

ALBEMARLE SOUND, 
JAMES RIVER, 


and the Gunning Resorts of VIRGINIA, WEST 
VIRGINIA and NORTH CAROLINA. 


Send for copy of “PILOT,” containing de- 


scription of short and delightful trips. 


OLD DOMINION S. S. COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 


W. L. Guitcaupev, 
Vice-President and Traffic Manager. 


Pier 26, 
North River. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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4 Grand Oriental Cruise "the 
Superb Twin Screw AUGUSTE VICTORIA c.cartots, 


of the HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


Leaving New York on January 26, 1899, and ree 
HK turning on April 3. 

The Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Genoa, Villefranche 
— ~ (Nice), Syracuse (Sicily), Malta, Alexandria (Cairo and 
itinerary in- the Pyramids), Jaffa (Jerusalem, the Jordan and Dead Sea), 

cludes: Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, Palermo, Naples, 

. Genoa, and return to New York. Duration, 67 days. 
Rates of passage from $450 upward. 
There isno way of reaching these places with greater comfort and safety, 
avoiding innumerable transfers, customs inspections, etc. Passengers can oxtead 


their stay in Europe and return to America later from Hamburg, Southampton or 
Cherbourg. 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS, RATES, ETC., ETC., APPLY TO 
HAMBURG.AMERICAN LINE, 
New York, 37 Broadway. Chicago, 169 Randolph &t. Boston, 70 State 6t. 
) Philadelphia, "ss7 Walnut St ©’ San Franciaco, 402 Califorais St. 
St. Louis, 100 N. Broadway. 
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Dotel oo so een a 


Overlooking Piece Roads, the 


Rendezvous of Ci. S, Navy 


The most luxuriously appointed 


hotel in the South. 


CONDUCTED ON THE 
AMERICAN PLAN t% 
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Fitted with every convenience.—Hot 
and cold salt and fresh water bathing. 
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Sanitary arrangements and plumbing 
supervised by U. S. Engineers 
£ Large Sun Parlor on every floor * a es on an Jlusic every Evening by yn 
& and Ginter Palm Garden by in America. v4! Military Band S 
S 
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making the winter weather always delightful. The HAMPTON ROADS GOLF CLUB LINKS are withina short dis- 
tance of the hotel, All guests of Chamberlin have privilege of — them, and are easily reached by electric cars. 
Summer rates, $3.00 per day and upwards. Winter rates, $4.00 per day and upwards. 


ALAN F. CASPBELL, [lanager, 
OLD POINT COFIFORT, VA. 
OMOHOLOHONOHHOHNONHOOOOOOOCODOOOHONHOOHOOOOOOOOOSOOOOHHHOONOOONOOOOO! 
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The climate of Old Point Comfort is unequalled anywhere in the world, its close proximity to the Gulf Stream ¢ 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS, 
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If you wish to successfully take part 
in competitive sport, you must devote 
attention to your physical development 


Practical Training 


For ATHLETICS, HEALTH and PLEASURE 


is a text-book on training 


=_a)HE author, Randolph Faries, now a 
Pky || physician, has an enviable athletic 
wi] record. His work is endorsed by 
Ce: | physicians, trainers and famous ath- 

4 letes. It covers, in a very system- 
atic, clear and interesting manner, all points in 
connection with general training for athletic 
sports, and also devotes separate chapters to 
each of the special forms of competition ordi- 
narily indulged in. But, more than this, the 
work is of importance to every person who is 
interested in the promotion and establishment 
of his health. It is not technical, nor burdened 
with rules; but it is lucid and entertaining in 
its treatment of all phases of the subject, from 
ordinary health and general exercise to special 
training for specific events. ............ 
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00 pages; illustrated; cee 

See Bras with & The Outing Publishing Company 
year’s subscription to 239 Fifth Avenu2 
OutTING, $3.50 New Ycrk 
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